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CHAP.    IVi 

Tie  bifiory  of  learnings  ^^^^PJ^4  ^^^r.  ^^djef^inarur^ 
of.  learning  in  GreafBi^ainyfrom.jbe  J^rfi  iu^ 
'oafion  fffM  by  the  Romans  untder  J,uliHi\Cafar,  ^   . 
A.  A.  C.  55.:    to  the  .arrival  ofjjbe^  Sfixpns, 

A.  a  443.  ^      .;^,,,.,        ,    ;.   •; ,.       .     , 

NATIONS,  as  well  as  particular  pcrfons, 'have  "origiml 
thci^-  Wancy,"  in  which  Acy  arc  not  only  'SI'l^^u 
fmall  and  weak,  but  alfo  rude  and  ignorant. '  Even  ' 
thofe  nations  which  have  arrived  at  the  higheft. 
pitch  of  power  and  greatncfs,  and  have  been  moft 
renowned   for  wifdom,    learning,    and  politenefs, 
when  they  are  traced  up  to  their  infant  (late,  arc 
found  to   have  been  equally  weak  and  ignorant* 
It  would  be  cafy  to  give  a  great  oiany  examples 
of  the  truth  of  this  obfcrvation,  but  very  difficult 
to  produce  one  exception  to  it,  ^ither  {rom  an-> 
ToL,  II*      •  B  cicnt 
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cicnt  or  modern  hiftory*    Wc  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  furprifcd  to  ftn^  Jior  afhamed  to  own, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  infhabitants  of 
this  ifland  .were  divided  ijito  a  grfcat  niany  petty 
ftates  or  tribes,  each   of  them  confifting  of  a 
fmall  number  of  rude  unlettered  favagcs. 
Hiftoriuis       The  hiftorians  of  all  thofe  nations  which  have 
SlS^^'to    become  great  and   ^minent^    hjive   taken.  muqK 
tncethe     pains  in  difcovering  and  defcribing  the  progrefs 
wogreftof  of  their  arms,  the  cnlargcnicjMJ)f  ihcir  territories, 
■'•™***^*     and  increafe  of  their  power  and  greatnefs ;   but 
unhappily  they  h^ve  not  taken  the  fame  pa'ms  in 
tracing  and  delineating  the   cultivation  of  their 
intelledual  faculties^,  and  their  gradual  improve- 
ments in  learning  and  ufeful  knowledge.     While 
the  exploits' of  every  vidborious  prince  and  general 
who  had  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
bh  nadon^  have  bceh  recorded  witli  the  greateft 
care,  and  extolled  with  tht  liighcft  praiies ;  the 
very  names  of  thofc  peaceful  fages,  who  had  en- 
larged the  empire  of  reafon,  bad  improved  the 
minds,  and  poUlhcd  the  manners  of  their  fellow- 
•^  citizens,  have  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  annaU, 

of  their  country.  To  fupply  this  defect,  at  kaft, 
in  fome  meafuce,  in  tlie  Hiftory  of  Britain,  the 
fourth  chapter  of  each  book  of  this  work  is  allotted 
to  the  inveftigation  of  the  flate  of  learning,  and 
the  grateful  commemoration  of  thofe  who  have 
been  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  genius  and  eru- 
dition in  the  period  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  that 
book. 

13  The 
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The  wantof'fufficient  and  authchtic ::roaterfal5  improper 
|>rcv56W*d  5ur  b^gihning  the   civil  and  military  Ihe  h^fl!^ 
hiftory  of  this  ^ifland  at  a  more  MCient  period  J^I^J?'*"*^ 
than  the  flrft  Roman  invafion.     The  fame  thing  *han  the 
forbids  us  to  attetnpt  dcducinjg  '  the  hiftory  of  r^lV^* 
learriirtg  from   a  more,  diftant  a^ra.-     The    firft 
dawrt  of  fcicnce,  like  the  dawn  of  day,  is  (b  faint 
and  lah^iiid,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcover 
the  prccifc  period  of  its  appearance  in  any  coun- 
try.     Even  in  'the   favage  ftate,    ingenious  and 
ii£tiv6  fpirits  may  now  and  then  arifc,  who  have 
a  tafte  fx>r  ftudy  and  fpcculation  i  but  they  arc 
Jhtlc  regarded  by  their  rude  and  roaming  coun- 
trymen, and  both  their  names  and  opinions  are 
fbon  forgotten.     It  is  not  until  ftates  have  arrived 
at  fomc.  good    degree   of  order,    ftability,    and 
ftrengdi,  and  a  competent  number  of  their  mem- 
beri'  enjoy  Icfifure  and  encouragement  for  ffudy, 
riiat  learning  bejrome^  an '  obje£l:  of  importance, 
and  a  proper  fubjed;  of  hiftory. 

There  is  fofficient  evidence,    that  fcveral  df  Agwt 
the  Bridfli  ftates  had  arrived  at  this  period  when  ^^r  ®^ 

'  men  ap* 

they  were  fkft  invaded  by  the  Romans.     In  thefe  plied  to 
ftates  ^  very  numerous  body  of  men  was  fupported  that^! 
In  honour  and  affluence,  at  the  public  expence,  "^* 
for  the  ftudy  of  learning  and  religion.      Thefe 
were  the  Druids,  who  were  the  philofophers,  as 
well  as  the  priefts,  of  the  Britons,  Gauls,  and  all 
the  other  Celtic  nations.     ^  They  pay  the  higheft 
**  honoiJrs  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus '  of  the  Gauls) 

*L.  5.  §3X. 
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"  to  their  divines  and  philofophers^  which  are 
*'  called  Druids.  It  is  their  cuftom  never  to 
•'  perform  any  facrcd  rite  without  one  of.  theftl 
*'  philofophers  -,  for  as  they  believe  thena  to  be. 
".well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Godsj^ 
"  they  think  them  the  moft  proper  perfons  to 
^  prcfent  both  their  thankfgivings  and  their 
\»>  prayers*/'—"  There  are  three  clafles  of  men 
**  (fays  Strabo)  which  are  highly  and  univcrfally 
".eftcemed.  Thcfc  arcj  the  Bards>  theVatcs, 
"^and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and 
«*  muQcians,  the  Vatcs  arc  priefts  and  phyfiolo- 
<'- gifts,  and  the  Druids  add  the  ftudy  of  moral 
"  philofophy  to  that  of  phyfiology*."  The 
civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul» 
and  the  intrpdudion  of  learning  amongft  them^ 
is  afcribed  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  to  the 
Druids.  <^  The  inhabitants  of  GaUl  having  been 
««  by  degrees  a  little  polilhcd,  the  ftudy  of  fomc 
<'  branches  of  ufeful  learning .  was  introduced 
^'  among  them  by  the  Bards,  the  Eubates,  and 
*'  the  Druids.  The  Eubates  made  refeaiiches 
*'  into  the  order  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
*^  lay  open  the  moft:  hidden  fccrets  of  nature.. 
**  The  Druids  were  men  of  a  ftill  more  fublimc 
'^  and  penetrating  fpirit,  and  acquired  the  higheft: 
**  renown  by  their  fpeculations,  which  were  at 
"  once  fubtile  and  lofty  V*  If  it  were  neceflary^ 
the  teftimonies  of  fcveral  other  authors'  of  anti* 

A  Diod.  Sicul.  1*  5.  i  31*  S  Strtboy  I*  4^  p.  197. 

4-  Aromian.  Marcdl.  1. 15.  c.  9*      5  Fompontut  McU,  I.  3.  c.  s. 
Piogen.  Laert*  !•  i.  §  3. 

quitjr 
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quicy   might    be    produced,    to  prove  that  the^ 
Druids  applied  with  great  affiduity  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences. 

When  we  refleft  oh  the  great  antiquity  and  tndhad^ 
prodigious  numbers  of   the    Druids,    the  many  fideraWe"*' 
immunities   which  they  enjoyed,  the  Icifure  and  P*^^^* 
tranquillity  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the  op-  weredc- 
portunities  and  encouragements  which  they  had  **^^y^*  , 
to  ftudy  5  we  muft  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  had   made  confiderable  progfefs  in   Icvcral 
branches  of  learning  before  they  were  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans,    We  fhall  be  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,    by   obfcrving    the    rcfpc6lful   terms  in 
which  the  bell  Greek  and  Roman  writers  fpeak  of 
their  learning.      Diogenes  Laertius  places  them 
in  the  fame  rank,  in  point  of  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy,    with    the    Chaldeans    of    Aflyria,    the 
Magi  of   Perfia,    and    the    Gymnofophifts    and 
Brachmans  of  Indi4^      Both    Caefar  and   Melai 
obferve,  that  they  had  formed  very  large  fyftems  * 
of  aftronomy   and  natural  philofophy ;  and  that 
thefe  fyftems,  together  with  their  obfervations  on 
other    parts  of    learning,    were   fo   voluminous^ 
that    their    fcholars    fpent    no  Jefs  than   twenty 
years   in   making  themfelvcs   mafters  of  them^ 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
who  mention  the  Druids,  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  and  refpefted  by  their  countrymen,  whp 
not  only  Irftened  with  reverence  and  fubmiflion  to 

*  Dieg.  Laert.  in  proem. 

7  Caefar  de  BeU  Gal.  U  (•  c  i3«  Z4.  Mela  d<  Situ  Orbit,  J.  3.  c.  s, 
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their  religious  inftru&iposj  but  ^Ifo  cotomitted 
the  two  moil  important  charges^  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jufticc,  and  the  education  of  their  sjc^ 
noble  youth,,  entirely  to  their  manageipent.  This 
is  a.  demonftratioq  that  they  eot^tained  a  very 
V  high  opinion  of  their  wifdoip  and  learning,  as 
well  as  of  their  probity.  The  Britiih  Druids  in 
*  particular,  were  fo  famous,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  learning,  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
their  fyftcms  of  religion  and  philofophy,  and 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  teachers 
of  them  i  fo  that  fuch  of  the  noble  youth  of  Gaul 
as  were  dcfirous  of  becoming  perfeft  matters  of 
thefe  fyftems,  found  it  ncctffary  to  make  a  voyage 
into  this  idahd  for  that  purpofe  ^ 
From  It   hath    been    difputed,    whether,  the  Druids 

rt!^*Brififli  w^^'c  themfelves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions 
Prmdidc.  a^d  fyftcms  of  religion  and  philofophy,  or  re- 
inraiDg.  ceived  them  from  others.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  Colony  of  Phocians,  which  left  Greece 
and  built  Marfeilles  in  Gaul  about  the  57th 
Olympiad,  imported  the  firft  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  philofophy,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope*. It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  famous 
colony  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  Gaul  where  it  fettled,  and 
to  the   civilization  of  its  inhabitants'.     **  The 

7  Cvfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.  c.  13. 

S  Vide  notas  Gronov.  in  Ammian..  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9. 

f  Strabo»  U  4>  f  *  i8f«   Ammi^o.  JEdJircci.  1. 15*  c*  9« 

"  Greek 
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^  Greek  colony  of  Mjirfcillcs  (Tays  Juftin)  civil- 
^  izcd  the  Gauls,  and  cai^hc  (hem  to  live  under 
^  lawss  to  build  cities  and  indole  them  with 
*^  waUs>  to  raife  corn,  to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
5^  olives  and|  in  a  word,  made  fo  great  a  change» 
^<  both  in  the.  feoe  of  the  country  and  the  man-* 
^  ners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Graul  feemed  to 
^  be  tranflated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few 
^«  Greeks  tranfplanted  into  Gaul  *^"  But  though 
mt  may  allow  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri«* 
tain  borfowed  fome  hints  and  embellUhments 
of  their  philolbphy  from  this  Greek  colony,  and 
perhaps  from  other  quarters,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  fubftance  of  it  was  their  own. 
Others  have  fuggefted  that  the  Druids  derived 
their  philolbphy  from  Pythagoras,  who  pub« 
Hflied  his  doArines  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he 
lived  in  the  highelt  reputation  for  his  virtue, 
wildom,  and  learning,  above  twenty  years". 
This  conjcfture  is  very  much  confirmed  by  thb 
remarkable  expreffion  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
•«  That  the  Druids  were  formed  into  fraternities, 
•^  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed  '*.*'  It 
hath  been  alfo  obferved,  that  the  philofophy  of 
the  Druids  bore  a  much  greater  relemblance  to 
that  of  Pythagoras  than  to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  fages  of  antiquity.  But  it  feems  probable, 
that  Ammianus  meant  no  more  by  the  above  ex* 
preilion,  than  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  Drui* 

«>  Juftin.  h  43*  c.  4« 

**  Seldeni  Metainorpbofit  Anglonim,  c*  4. 

1^  Ammian.  MirceJ.  1*  15.  c.  9. 
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^ical  fraternities,  by  comjiairing  them  ta  thofc  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the.  rcfcmblancc  between  the 
Pythagorean  and  Bmidical  pbilofophy  may  per- 
haps be  beft  accouBted  for  by  fuppofing,  thit 
Pythagoras  learned -and  adopted  fomc  ^  the 
^opinions  of  the  I>ruids,  as  well  as  he  imparted 
to,  them  fomc  of  his  difcoverics  **.  ItJs  weM 
known,  that  this  philoBpher^  animated  by  the 
jnoft,  ardent  love,  of  knowledge,  travelled  int» 
JDany  countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  got  himfelf 
.admitted  into  every  fociety  that  Was  famous  for 
its  Jearning  *^  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  i^ 
itfelf,  as  well  as  direftly  affertedby:  feveral  au- 
'  thofs,  that:  Pythagoras  beard  the  Druids  of  Gaul^ 

and  wa3  imtiated  into  their  philofophy. 
DiflScuitto       But  thov^gh  it  is,  not  ^difficult.  to  prove,   by 
^cu\lr^^'  prol»^'c  arguments  and  good  .  authpiritie^,    that 
account  of   thc-Druids  wcre  philofophersi  y^t  it  is  certainly 
ingorihe   T^f^  ^'AVr^V^j   ^^  rather  vimpoflTible,   to  difcoVer 
Pruidi.       many  of  the  tenets  of  their  philofophy.       The 
fame  of  thejr  learning  hath  indeed  furvi ved  them  j 
but  the  particulars  of  it  have>  for  the  nwft  parr, 
pori(hed  with  them,     This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
jthe  two  following  caufc^ :  Firf:,  to  that  impene- 
trable fccrecy  with   which   they  concealed  their 
principles  and  opinions  from  all  the   world   but 
the  .members  of  their  own  focicty.     This  pre- 
vented, the  preeks  and  Romans  from  obtaining  a 

>f  Borlafe^t  Antiquities  of  Cornwa],  p.  74. 
14  Clem.  Alex»  Strom,  i.^  p*  ^0%     Buxnet  ArcheologisB  PKilofo* 
pbics^  p.  II.     ' 

perfcft 
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■ptrfcA  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  Druidical 
^ftems  of  reUgion  and  philofophy  -,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  particulars  of 
theie  fyftems  in  their  writings,  and  that  fbme  of 
thefe  few  have  rather  the  air  of  conjectures  and 
vague  reports,  than  of  certainties "'.  Secondly, 
to  -thf ir  ftrid  obfcrvation  of  that  law  which 
forbid  them  to  coounit  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
wrKipg  '*•  By  this  means,  when  the  living  re- 
pofitories  of  thefe  dodrines  were  deftroyed,  they 
w^rc[  irrecoverably  loft,  not  being  prcfcrved  in 
any  written  monuments.  The  candid  reader^ 
therefore,  will  not  expeft  a  full  and  particular 
•derail  of  the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Bri* 
tifh'  Druids,  Though  that  was  once  perhaps  a 
regular  and  magnificent  fabric,  yet  it  hath  been 
£o  entirely  and  fo  long  ago  demoli(hed,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  4  few  feattered  fragments  of  it  can 
be  colleded.  The  fmall  remains  of  their  theology, 
moral  philofophy,  and  jurifprudcnce,  have  been 
already  thrown  together  in  their  proper  places '^j 
and  we  (hall  here  endeavour  to  colled  fome  other 
fciences. 

It  feems  to  be  natural  for  mankind,  when  they  Phyfiology 
begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  ftudy  and  fpecu-  jl^^^ 
lation,  to   enquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  laws, 
and  properties  of  thofe    material  objects    with 
which  they  arc    furrounded.     Agreeable  to  this 
pbfervajdon,  we  find,  from  the  concurring  tefti<* 

fS  Bruckeri  Hift.  Grit,  Philoibphiiti  torn.  !•  p*  3i4»  315* 
s*  Caofar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  13. 
>7  Sec  Chap.  II.  Chap.  III. 

monies 
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monks  of   fcircral  iuthors,    that  phyfiology>   or 
natural  phtlofophy,    was   the  favourite  ftudy  of 
the   Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  '*•     Accordiog 
Jto  ihefe  authore>  they  entered  into  manyidtfqift- 
fitions  and  difputations  in  their  fchoois,  concern*- 
kig  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  untverfe  in 
general,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular,  and  ev^cn 
•concerning  the  moft  foblinie  and  hidden  fccrcts  of 
-nature*      On  thefc  and  the    like   fubje6b  thejr 
formed    a    variety  of    fyftems  and  hypothefts, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  in  verfe, 
-that  they  might  the  more  cafily  retain  them  ia 
their  memories,  fincc  they  were  not  allowed  to 
-commit  them  to  writing.     Strabo  hath  preferved 
-one  of  the  phyfiological  opinions  of  the  Druids 
^concerning  the  univerfr,   viz.  that  it  was  never 
to  be  entirely  dcftroycd  or  annihilated,  but  was 
to  undergo  a  fucceflion  of  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions, which  were  to  be  produced  fomctimcs 
iby  the  power  and  predominancy  of  water,    and 
fomctimes  by  that  of  fire  ••.     This  opinbn,  he 
intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  en- 
tertained alfo  by  the  philofophers  of  other  nations  3 
and  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univcrfally  ac- 
knowledged and  undeniable.     <*  Ic  is  impoffibic 

»•  Cicero  tells  us  (dc  Divinatione,  1.  i.)  that  he  was  per- 
ibnatly  acquainted  wfth  one  of  the  Gauliih  Drui(|s»  Divitiacus  the 
.^duan,  a  man  of  qualify  in  his  country,  who  profeired  to  tiave  a 
tWough  knowledge  of  the- laws  of  nature,  or  that  fcience  which  the 
Crrcks  call  phyflology, — Died.  Sicul.  1,  5,  c.  31.  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 
Csciar  tie  KcJ,  Gal.  I.  6.  f.  13.  Mela,  1,  3,  c.  i».  Ammian.  Marcel. 
I.  15.  c.  9; 

>9  Strabu,  1,  4.  p.  197. 

.         .  « for 


^  for  us  (fays  be)  to  tt^n  a  gbry  that  is  eternal, 

•^  or  even  of  very  long  duration,  on  account  of 

^  chofe  deluges  and  conflagrations  of  the  earthy 

f^  ^hich  muft  necefiarily  happen  at  certain  pe* 

•^  nods*®."    This  opinion,  whirh  was  entertained 

fay  tbe  moft  ancient  philoibphers  of  many  different 

and  very  diftant  nations  *',   was  probably  neither 

the   refult  of   rational  enquiry  in    all   thefe  na* 

lions,  nor  communicated  froih  one   of  them  to 

ethers,    but  defcended  to    them   aU    from   their 

comnflon  anceftofs  of  the  family  of  Noah,   by  tra* 

ditidn,  but  corrupted  and  mifundcrftood  through 

length  of  time.     The  agreement  of  the  Druids 

with  the  philofophers  of  fo  many  other  nations  in 

this  opinion,   about  the  alternate  diflfolution  and 

renovation  of  the  world,  gives  us  rcafon  to  be- 

Keve,  that  they  agreed  with  rhem   alfo  in  their 

opinion  of  its  or^gin.from  two  diftinft  principles  ; 

the  one  intelligent  and  otnpipotent,   which  was 

God  5   the  other  inanimate   and  iinaftive,  which 

'^as  matter.    We  arc  told   by  Csefar,  that  they 

had  many  difquifitions  about  the  power  of  God» 

and,  no  doubt,  amongft  other  particulars,  about 

his  creating  power**.     But  wherficr  they  believed 

with    Ibme,   that    matter  was   eternal,    or    with 

others,  that  it  was  created ;  and  in  what  manner 

they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difpofition 

of  it  into  the  prefcnt  form  of  the  univerfe,  wc 

are  entirely  ignorant,  though  they  ceruinly  had 

so  Cicero  in  Somn.  Scipion. 

»*  Ancient UnivtrfalHift.  ▼.  i.  ?•  Sit  64t  67*  fro. 

»»  CaeiairdfrBel.Qal.  1.  e«  c.x4, 

their 
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their  fpeculacions  on  thefe  fubjefts.  We  arc  only 
informed,  that  they  did  not  cxprcfs  their  fenti- 
ments  on  thef^  and  the  like  heads  in  a  plain  and 
natural,  but  in  a  dark,  figurative,  and  enigma- 
tical manner  *^  .  This  might  incline  us  to  fuf- 
ped,  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed  from  them 
his  doctrine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myftical 
energy  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  all  things'; 
lor  nothing  can  be  more  darkand  enigmatical 
thaft  that  doftrinc  **.  The  Druids  difputcd  like- 
m(€  about  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  the  earth  io  parciculgr,  of  which 
things  they  pretended  to  hayc  a.perfedt  know- 
ledge **.  We  know  not  what  their  opinions  were 
about  the  dimenQons  of  the  univerfe  or  of  the 
earth,  but  we  have  feveral  reafons  to  make  us 
imagine  that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  fphe* 
rical  form^  This  is  vifibly  the  (hape  and  form 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  mod  confpicu- 
ous  parts  of  the  univerfe;  from  whence  i(  was 
natural  and  eafy  to  infer  that  this  was  the  form 
of  the  world  and  of  the  earth.  Accordingly 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  all  nations ;  and  the  circle  was  the 
favourite  figure  of  the  Druids,  as  appears  from 
the  form  both  of  tlieir  houfcs  and  places  of  wor- 
ihip*\  BcGdcs  thefe  general  fpeculations  about 
the  origin,  dilTolution,    magnitude,    and  form  of 

.. »'  Oiogeii.  Lacrt.  1;  t.  ^  6. 
S4  Burnet  ArclieologisPhnofoph.  c.  zi.  p.iio»&c« 
*5  Citf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.     M«J».  L  $•  c.  ». 
^6  Diogeo.  Lacft.  iQ.proci»«    De  ^gjrptis*    8trabo»  1. 15.    Plin, 

UJft^  Nat.  1  »•  c.  s. 

the 
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Ac  world  and  of  the  earth,  the  Druids  engaged 
tn  parcictilar  enqutt ies  into  the  natures*  and  pro- 
perties of  the  dtfierent  kinds  of  fubftanccs  *^.  But 
til  their  difcoveries  in  this  moft  uieful  and  extent 
Hve  branch  of  natural  philofophy>  whatever  they 
were,  are  entirely  loft. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  fo  Aftrono. 
ftriking  and  Uloftrious^   and  their  influences  are  pJnidt* 
fi>    agreeable   and   beneficial   to    mankind,    that    . 
they  were  certainly  amQng  the  -firft  and  chief  ob^ 
j<:j^s;of  the  philofophic  enquiries  and  attention 
of  all  nations.     The  truth  of  this  obfcrvation  is 
confirmed    by    the   ancient    hiftory    of   Egypt^ 
Aflyria,*  Greece,  and  every  other  country  where? 
the  fciences  have   been  cultivated.     In  all  the(e 
cduntries,  the  mioft  ancient  and  eminent  philo- 
fophers    were    aflronomers;   and  applied  'them* 
felves  with  unwearied   diligence  to  difcovcr  the 
afpeds,     magnitudes,     di(Vances,     motions,     and. 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  *•.      This  was 
alio  one    of  the   chief  ftudies  of   the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and    Britain.     •*  The   Druids  (fays  Caefar) 
«  have  many  difquifnions   concerning    the   hea- 
"  venly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which  they 
««  inftruft  their  difciplcs  **.'*      Mela,  fpeaking  of 
the  feme    philofophcrs,     obfcrvcs,    "  That  they 
"  profcfs  to   have  great  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
"  tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  <he  ftars  *''.*'     The 

^  C^fardeBd.*  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.  ^Ammian.  Marcel.  1. 15.  €.9. 
a*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences^  v.  i.  p.  %%$,  to  251.  v.  a, 
p.  a4>9*  to  ^57*  ▼•  3'  P*  $5-  <o  i'^* 
Af  Cfeiar^cBel.  GaU  1.  6,  c.  14.  3*  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  a* 

kft 
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h&  anthor  feecns  ta  intimate  that  the  Dniicb 
were  IHcewifc  pretenders  to  the  knowledge  of 
aftrology,  or  the  art  of  difcovering  future  eventa, 
and  the  fecrcts  of  providence,  from  the  motfotis 
apd  afpcfts  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  he  im^ 
mediately  fubjoins,  "  That  they  pretended  to 
;  "  difcovcr  the  counfcls  and  defigns  of  the 
"  Gods  **.'*  The  truth  is,  that  the  vain  hope  of 
reading  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  fuccefe  of  thcif 
defigns,  in  the  face  of  Heaven^  appears  to  hav« 
been  one  of  the  firft  and  ftrongcfi  motives  in  a)! 
countries,  to  the  attentive  obfcrvation-  of  thft 
amotions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  i  and  aftrology, 
chough  ridiculous  and  delufive  in  itfelf,  haeh 
been  the  bed  friend  of  the  excellent  and  ufeful 
fcience  of  aftronomy*'.  But  befides  this,  thd 
Druids  had  fome  other  powerful  motives  to  did 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and  their  circumftances  went 
not  unfavourable  for  that  ftudy ;  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  give  credit  to  the  above  teftimonics* 
Some  knowledge  of  this  fcience  was  not  only 
neceflary  for  mcafuring  time  in  general,  marking 
the  duration  of  the  different  feafons,  regulating 
the  operations  of  the  hulbandman,  direding  th« 
courfe  of  the  mariner,  and  for  many  other  pkif* 
pofcs  in  civil  life  j  but  it  was  efpecially  neceflary 
for  fixing  the  times  and  regular  returns  of  their 
religious  folemnities,  of  which  the  Druids  had 
the   fole   diredtion.      Some  of   thefe  folemnities 

P  Mela,  I.  3.  c.  1. 

I*  Kepler.  Prxfat.  ad  Tabul.  Rodolphin.  p.  4. 

were 
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wore  monthly,  and  others  annual".  It  Was 
therefore  ncceflary  for  them  10  know,  with  fomc 
tolerable  degree  of  exadneis,  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  fun  and  moon  performed  their  revo- 
lutions, that  thefc  folemnities  might  be  obfcr^edf 
at  their  proper  fcafbns.  This  was  the  more  nc- 
ceflary, as  folnc  of  theft  folemnities  were  at- 
tended by  perfons  from  different  and  very 
diftant  countries,  who  were  all  to  meet  at  one 
pkce,  oh  one  day  j  who  muft  have  had  fome  rule 
to  difcovcr  the  annual  return  of  that  day**. 
Among  the  >circumftances  of  the  Druids  that 
\irere  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we 
itoay  juftly  reckon  three  $ — that  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  perhaps  the  planets^  were  the  great  objcds 
of  their  adoration;  and  on  that  account  they 
muft  have  had  their  eyes  frequently  and  earneftly 
fixed  upon  rfjcm'~that  their  places  of  worfliip^ 
ih  which  they  ipent*  much  of  their  time,  both  by 
day  and  night,  were  all  uncovered,  and  fituated 
an  eminences,  from  whence  they  had  a  full  and 
inviting  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  thefc 
probable  arguments  and  tcftimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  the  obfervadons  which  have  bccfn  made 
by  fome  moderns  may  be  added,  to  prove*  that 
the  Britifti  Druids  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  aftro- 
nomy *'.  In  the  account  which  Mr.  Rowland  give* 
of  the  veftiges  of  the  Druids,  which  ftill  I'cmaia 
in  the  iflc  of  Anglefcy,    he  takes  notice  i  "As 


SI  See  Chap.  IL  §  i.  14  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 

Sf  Tbeopbil,  Galium,  de  generali  i'bilofopb.  p.  la. 

■*'the 
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<^  the  ancients  deciphered  aftronomy  by  the  name 
**^of  Edrisj  a  name  attributed  to  Enochs  whom 
<*  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  aftronomy,  fo 
^  there  is  juftiy  a  fummit  of  a  hill  called  Cacr 
^  Edris^  or  Idris;  and  not  far  oflF»  another 
**  place  called  Cerrig-Brudyn,  i.  c.  the  aftrono- 
«  mcrs'ftoncs,  or  circle**/'  The  former  of  thcfe 
places  may  perhaps  have  been  the  refidence,  and 
the  latter  the  obfervatory  of  thofe  Druids  in  the 
ifle  of  Anglcfey,  who  applied  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy. 

But  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that, 
the  Druids  of  Britain   were   aftronomers,  yet  itf 
muft  be  confefled  that,,  for  the   reafons  already 
mentioned,  we  know  very  litdeof  their  difcoverie$> 
opinions,  and  proficiency  in  that  fcience.      The 
few  following  particulars  are  all  that  we  can  c6lle^' 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  on  tfaeie* 
heads.    Others  may  have  been  more  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful  in  their  refearches. 
Dniidt      *    The  fun  and  mqon,    according    to    the  moft 
5>Sr*time    ancicnt  and  venerable  of  all  hiftorians,  were  de-' 
by  nights,  figncd  by  their  Creator  **  for  figns,  and  for  fca-* 
years,  and  "  fons,  and  for  days,  and  years  *',*'   i.  e.  to  mca-' 
*^***         fure  the  different  portions  and  divifions  of  time, 
and  to  mark  the  returns  and  duration  of  the  va-. 
rious  feafons.     To  difcover  the   meafurcs,  pro- 
portions, and  revolutions   of  thefe  was  certainly 
one  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  purpofcs,  for 


1^  KowIand*8  Mona  Antiquai  p.  84* 
|7  Genefis,  c»  i.  v.  i6. 
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which  the  Druids  and  the  philofophers  of  all 
tountrics  fixed  their  attention  on  thefc  two  great 
luminaries.  The  moft  perceptible  divifion  of 
time  by  thefc  luminaries  is  into  day  and  night ; 
the  former  occafioncd  by  the  prefence  of  the  fun 
above  the  horizon,  the  latter  by  his  abfencc, 
which  is  in  fomc  meafure  fupplicd  by  the  moon 
and  ftars ;  according  to  the  original  appointment 
of  the  Creator.  The  Druids  computed  their  time 
by  nights  and  not  by  days  ;  a  cuflom  which  they 
had  received  from  their  moft  remote  anceftors  by 
tradition,  and  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by 
their  meafuring  their  time  very  much  by  the 
moon,  the  miftrefs  and  queen  of  night  '*•  As 
the  changes  in  the  afpefb  of  that  luminary  are 
ftioft  confpicuous,  they  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  moft  ancient  aftronomcrs  of  all  countries, 
and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  regulated 
all  their  great  foleninities,  both  (acred  and  civil, 
by  the  age  and  afpedt  of  the  moon  '•.  "  When 
*•  no  unexpeded  accident  prevents  it;  they 
^^  aflcmble  upon  ftated  days,  either  at  the  time 
**  of  the  new  or  full  moon  -,  for  they  believe  . 
**  thcfe  to  be  the  moft  aufpicious  times  for 
•^  tranfafting  all  affairs  of  imporunce  **^."  Their 
moft  auguft  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mifleltoe 
from- the  oak  by  the  Archdruid,  was  always  per- 
formed on  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon  *".    Nay, 

|S  Tacit,  demorib.  Gennan.  c.  lo,    CseCirde  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
S9  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciencct»   T.  i«   p.  131.  and  tht 
Authors  there  quoted.  4o  Tacit,  dc  mor.  German.  €•  10. 

4*  Plin.  1.16.  C.44. 

Vol.  II.  C  they  * 
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they  even     regulated   their    milkary   operations 
very    much  by  this  luminary,  and   avoided,    as 
much  as  poffible,  to  engage  in  batde  while  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane^\    As  the  attention  of 
the  Druids  was  ib  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  ic 
could  not  be  very  long  before  they  difcovercd 
that  fhe  pafled  through  all  her  various  afpedls  in 
about  thirty  days;    and    by  degrees,    and   more 
accurate  obfcrvations,  they  would  find,  that  the 
real  time  of  her  performing  an  entire  revolution 
was  very  nearly  twenty- nine  days  and   a    half. 
This  furniftied  them  with  the  divifion  of  their 
time  into  months,  or  revolutions  of  the  mooni 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  they  were  pof- 
ieiTed.      But  this  period,    though  of  great  ufcj 
was  evidently  too  (hort  for  many  purpofes,  and 
particularly   for    meafuring    the   ieaibns;    which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the 
influences  of  the  fun.     By  continued  oblervation 
they  difcovered,  that  about  twelve  revolutions  of 
the    moon  included  all    the   varicity  of  feafons, 
which  begun  again,    and   revolved  every  twelve 
months.      This  fyggefted    to    them  that  larger 
divifion  of  time  called  a  year,  confifting  of  twelve 
lunations,   or    354    days,    which  was  the  moft 
ancient  meafure   of  the  year  in  almoft   all  na- 
tions^'.    That  this  was  for  fomc  time  at  Icaft 
the  form  of  the  Druidical  year,  is  both  probable 
in  itfelfj    and  from  the    following  exprellion  of 
Pliny :    ^*  That  they  begun  both  their   months 

4>  CsfiirdeBcl.Gal.  L  i.  €.5^. 
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a  and  ycars»  not  from  the  change,  but  from  dift 
*•  fixth  day  of  the  moon**.**  This  is  even  a  dc-* 
flionftranoa  that  their  years  confifted  of  a  certaia 
i;>iunbeF  of  luoar  revelutionsj  as  they  always  (:om«<^ 
menced  04  the  fame  day  of  the  moon.  But  aft 
this  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  f^  eleven  days 
and  nearly  one  fourth  of  a  day  ihort  of  a  real 
K volution  of  the  fun>  this  error  would  foon  be 
perceived)  and  call  for  reformation;  though  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  manner  ki 
which  it  was  rectified.  Various  arguments  mighty 
be  collected  to  make  it  very  probable  that  the 
Britons  were  acquainted  with  a  year  exaA  enougb 
for  every  purpofc  of  life,  when  they  were  firft  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans  1  but  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  mention  one,  whiqh  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumilances  of  that  invafion*  The  learned 
Dr.  HaUey  hath  dqmonftrated  that  C$cfar  arrived 
in  Brkain,,  in  his  firft  year's  expedition,  on  the 
s6th  day  of  Auguft :  and  CsBfar  himlelf  informs 
ijs>  that  at  his  arrival  the  harveft  was  iinifhed^ 
except  in  one  field,  which  by  fome  means  or 
other  was  more  backward  than  the  reft  of  the 
Country*'.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Britifh 
huft)andmen  knew  and  ufed  the  moft  proper 
leafons  for  ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping. 
The  Druids,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  had  alio  a 
cycle  or  period  of  thirty  years,  which  they  called 
an  ag«,  and  which  commenced  likewiie  on  the 
fixth  day  of  the  moon;  but  that  author  hath  not 

44  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  K  t6.  e.  44. 

45  Philofuph.  Timniaa.  No.  193,    G^ftrdc  BtKGtl.  K4. 
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acquainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle  was 
formed,  nor  to  what  purpofes  it  was  applied  *•• 
We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  this'  Was  the  cycle 
of  the  flin,  which  conHfts  of  twchty-tight  yeafs, 
and  regulates  the  ^dominical  letrersi  It  is  more 
probable^  that  while  the  Druids  made  ufe  of  the 
year  of  twelv?  lunar  months,  and  had  not  invented 
k  method  of  adjufting  it  to  the  real  revolution  of 
the  fun,  they  obferved  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  paffcd  through  all  the  feafons,  and  rc*- 
turned  to  the  point  from  whence  it  fet  out,  in  a 
courfc  of  about  thirty-three  years;  which  they 
rtiight  therefore  call  an  age  *'.  Odiers  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  this  thirty  years  cycle 
of  the  Druids  is  the  fame  with  the  great  year  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Saturn. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  Druids  were  alfo 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years^ 
which  is  commonly  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
truth  of  that  fuppofiuon,  that  the  Hyperborean 
ifland,  which  is  defcribed  by  Diodbrus  Siculus^ 
was  Britain,  or  fome  of  the  Bricifh  ifles  **.  Among 
many  other  furprifing  things,  that  author  fays^ 
concerning  this  Hyperborean  ifland^  **  That  its 
"  inhabiunts  believed  that  Apollo  defcendcd 
"  into  their  ifland  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
*^  years;  in  which  period  of  time  the  fun  and 
«*  moon  having  performed  theif  various  revolu-* 

4S  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  16.  c.44. 
47  Stanley*^  Hift.  Philofoph.  p.  537^ 
4»  Carta's  Hift.  Bug.  v.  i,  p.  51,  5$, 
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.^^.tions,  return  to  tl^c  ftme  point,  and  begin  to 
*'  repeat  the  fame  revolutions.      This  is  called 
**  by  the  Greeks  the  great  year,  or  the  cycle  bf 
.^'  Meton♦^'' 

When  the  Druids  and  other  -  ancient  philofo-  Other  par. 
phers  had  fixed  their  eyes  with  long  and  eagrft  thc"Dnii.  " 
attention  upon  the  fun  and  moon,  they  could  not  <*««»*  *^- 
uil  to  make  fome  other  obfervations  on  theft 
great  luminaries,  befides  thofe  which  immedfatcly 
related  to  the  menfuration  of  time.  With  regard 
to  the  moon  in  particular,  they  could  not  but 
obferve,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  Ihe  emitted 
were  in  many  refpcfls  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  fun.  This  would  foon  lead  them  to  dif^ 
cover,  that  the  moon  was  not  the  original  foun* 
tain  of  her  own  light,  but  that  (he  (hone  with 
l^ys  borrowed  from  the  fun.  Accordingly  wc 
f^nd  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  mod 
fincient  philofophers  of  every  country  **.  The 
dark  places  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  even  when 
flic  appears  in  her  greateft  fplendour,  are  fo  rcr 
znarkable,  that  they  oigaged  the  attention  of  the 
very  firft  aftronomers,  and  made  them  conjcfture 
that  her  furface  was  like  that  of  our  earth,  un- 
equal, confiding  of  feas,  vallies,  and  mounuins. 
From  thenpe  they  came  to  be  generally  of  opi- 
nion   that  (hf    wgs  alfq  inhabited''.    As  thef<? 

49  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  ft.  c.  47.  p.  159.  1*  iftr  c.  36.  p.  501. 
fo  Plutarcbua  dePlacit.  Pbilofopb.  1.  %.  <n  18.    Burneft  Archto* 
plog.  Philof.  p.  207.    Dutens  Recherchet^  &c.  c.  xi.  p.  119* 
l>  Burnet,  p.  xSo.  19S.  ftft6.    Dut^nt,  p.  113,  &c« 
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were  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
we  have  not  the  lead  reafon  to  doybt  but  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Druids  of  Qaul  and 
Britain,  But  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
as  they  excited  the  greateft  aftonifliment  in  the 
common  people,  fo  they  awakened  the  moft 
earned  attention  in  the  ancient  philofophers  of 
all  countries.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  diC- 
coyer  the  immediate  caufes  of  thefe  furprifing 
appearances;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  aftronomers  of  all  countries,  after  fbme  time, 
found  out  that  thefe  extraordinary  obfcurations 
of  the  fua  were  occafioned  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  that  gretfc 
fountain  of  light;  and  thofe  of  the  moon,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the 
fun.  However  this  might  be>  it  is  certain  tha^ 
they  obferved  them  with  the  moft  anxious  care, 
and  recorded  them  with  the  greateft  diligence 
and  fidelity,  as  the  moft  remarkable  events  irt 
the  biftory  of  the  heavens  **.  Thcfe  mutual  ob- 
fcurations of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  generally 
believed,  for  many  ages,  to  proceed  from  thte 
extraordinary  interpofition  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
be  portentous  of  fome  great  calamity  or  revolu- 
tion ".  It  was  even  long  before  the  philofo- 
phers themfelves  were  fully  convinced  that 
eclipfes  proceeded  from  the  eftabliihed  laws  a(id 
regular  courfe  of  nature;   and   flill  longer,  be^ 

S*  Porphj.  apud  Simplic.  T.  s. 
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fore  they  imagined  that  it  was  pofliblc  to  forctcl 
them  a  confiderable  time  before  they  happened, 
Thalcs  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
die  firft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  who  at'- 
tempted  to  forctel  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun  i  and, 
from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  that 
matter,  he  ftems  rather  to  have  gueffcd  at  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  happen,  than  to  have 
difcovcred  the  precife  time  of  it  by  calcula* 
tion  *♦.  Thales  is  fuppofed  by  fomc  writers  to 
have  formed  this  conjefture  by  the  help  of  the 
Chaldean  cycle,  called  Saros  ".  This  cycle  con* 
fifted  of  65854-  days,  or  223  lunations,  or  18 
years  15  days  eight  hours:  after  which  they 
imagined,  from  a  long  feries  of  obfervations, 
that  the  eclipfcs  of  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
again  in  the  fame  order  and  quantity  as  before  ^\ 
It  is  poflible  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri* 
tain  may  have  been  acquainted  with  this  or  fome 
fuch  cycle,  colleded  from  their  own  obferva- 
tions, or  communicated  to  them  by  Pythagorai 
or  fome  of  his  difciplcs;  and  by  this  means  they 
may  have  predidled  eclipfcs,  in  a  vagiie  and  un- 
certain manner,  as  modern  aftronomers  predift 
the  return  of  comets. 

Though  the    fun    and    moon,   the  illuftrious  Their  af. 
rulers  of  the  day  and  night,  jivere  certainly  the  IhTftan."*^ 
chief  objeds  both  of  the  religious  worfhip  and 

54  Herodot.  1.  i,  p.  19. 

ss  FlamAedHHI.  CmUft.  Brit.    L  3.   p.  7.     Letters  to  Mirtta 
Folkett  Efq.  on  the  Aftrooomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  93, 
^  Id.  Letter  %.  p,  13, 
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philofophic  enquiries  of  the  Britilh  Druids,  yet 
vc  have  no  rcafon  to  imagine  that  they  wholly 
negleded  and  difregarded  thofe  lefTer  lights 
which  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.  We  are  told  both  by  Casi- 
far  and  Mela,  that  they  ftudicd  the  ftars  as  wcU 
as  the  fun  and  moon  j  and  that  they  pf ofeffed  to 
knowy  and  taught  their  difciples  many  (hings 
concerning  the  motions  of  thefc  heavenly  bodies  *% 
From  thefe  teftimonies  wc  may  conclude  that ' 
the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  planets, 
diftinguiflied  them  from  the  fixed  ftars,  an4 
carefully  obferved  .their  motions  and  revolu* 
tions.  If  this  difcovery  was  the  refult  of  theif 
own  obfervations,  it  would  be  gradual,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  found  out  all 
•  the  planets'*.  They  might  perhaps  have  re-r 
ceived  fome  afliftance  and  information  from  Py- 
thagoras, or  from  fome  other  quarter.  But 
whether  this  difcovery  of  the  planets  was  their 
own,  or  communicated  to  them  by  others,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  precife  number  of  thefe  wandering  ftars. 
Pio  Caflius  fays,  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  fcvtn 
days  of  the  vcck,  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^  and  from  them  was  gradually  communi- 
cated to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  j  and 
that  in  his  time  this  cuftom  was  fo  firmly  efta* 

17  Csefirde  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  14.    Mela,  I.  3.  c  %. 
5»  Origiopf  Laws^&c*  ?#!.  p.  H9» 
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•blifhed^  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but  among 
all  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  in  every  country  it 
appeared  to  be  a  native  inftitution  *•.  The  know- 
ledge ef  the  planets,  and  perhaps  the  cuftom  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  days  of  the  week,  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Italy  by  Pythagoras, 
mote  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chriftian  sera  5  and  from  thence  it 
could  not  be  very  lohg  before  it  reached  Gaul 
and  Britain.  But  though  we  have  little  or  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Druids  knew  the  num- 
ber, and  obfervcd  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
yet  it  may  be  queftioncd  whether  they  had  dif- 
covered  the  times  in  which  they  performed  their 
fcvcral  revolutions.  Some  of  thefc  ftars,  as  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  take  fo  great  a  number  of  years 
in  revolving,  that  it  required  a  very  cxtraor* 
binary  degree  of  patience  and  attention  to  dif- 
cover  the  precife  periods  of  their  revolutions. 
If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  ifland  in  which 
the  ancients  imagined  Saturn  lay  aflcep,  was  one 
of  the  Britifh  ifles,  as  Plutarch  intimates  it  was, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Britifh 
Druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the 
period  in  which  the  planet  Saturn  performs  a  re- 
volution. For  that  fame  author,  in  another  trea- 
tife,  tells  us,  <*  That  the  inhabitants  of  that 
«*  idand  kept  every  thirtieth  year  a  folemn  fcf- 
{'  tival  in  honour  of  Saturn^  when  his  ftar  en- 

59  DioCaff.J.  37* 
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*'  tered  into  the  fign  of  Taurus  •*/*  Every 
reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  hitnfclf, 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  fuch  tcftimonies, 
which  in  fome  of  their  circumftanccs  are  evidently 
fabulous^  though  in  others  they  may  perhaps  be 
true. 
CoBftciia.  If  we  could  depend  upon  the  above  teftimony 
ti^^'ii^.  ^f  Plutarch,  we  (hould  have  one  pofitive  proof 
that  the  Druids  of  the  Britilh  iflcs  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftcllations,  and  even  with 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac  j  and  that  they  meafured 
the  revolution^  of  the  fun  and  planets,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  length  of  time  between  their  de- 
parture from  and  return  to  one  of  thefe  figns^ 
But  though  we  had  no  dircft  evidence  of  this 
remaining  in  hiftory,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  pro- 
bable, on  feveral  accounts.  At  firfl.  fight,  the 
fixed  ftars  appear  to  be  fcattercd  over  the  vault 
of  Heaven  in  the  greateft  cpnfufion  and  diforder. 
But  upon  a  more  attentive  view,  we  are  apt  to 
be  ftruck  with  the  remarkable  figures  of  fome 
clutters  of  them,  and  to  fancy  that  they  refemble 
certain  animals,  and  other  things  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted*  As  thefe '(tars  always  pre- 
fent  the  fame  figures  to  our  view,  by  degrees 
they  make  a  deep  impreflion  on  our  imagina- 
tions, and  the  idea  of  them  recurs  every  time  we 
fee  them.  Agreeable  to  this,  we  find  that  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  fixed  ftars  into  clufters 

^  PluUrch.  de  Defea«  Oraculomm.  Id,  dc  Facie  19  Orbe  Lunar. 
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or  confteUations,  and  giving  each  of  the&  a  par« 
ticular  namc>  was  very  ancient,  in  every  coun« 
try  where  they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  wri^r  of 
great  erudition  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
feveral  of  the  conftellations,  and  even  the  ligna 
of  the  zodiac,  were  known  both  in  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  above  (ixteen  hundred  years  before 
J.  C.*'  It  appears,  from  the  writings  of  He* 
iiod  and  Homer,  that  fome  of  the  conftellations, 
at  leaft,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  in  very  an- 
ticnt  times**.  Pythagoras,  who  flourilhed  in 
Jtaly  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
conflellations  and  the  zodiac*'.  It  feems  to  be 
almoft  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  had  obtained  fome  knowledge 
of  thefe  inventions,  cither  by  their  own  obfcrva- 
tions  or  from  the  communications  of  others.  But 
it  muft  be  confcflcd,  that  hiftory  hath  not  preferved 
any  account  of  the  particulars,  and  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  in  this  part  of  aftronomy. 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,   as  well  as  The  num. 
the  ancient  philofophers  of  other  countries,   had  temVthc 
a  general  plan  or  fyft^m  of  the  univerfe,  and  of  l>ru'idt. 
the  difpoGtion   and  arrangement  of  its  various 
parts,    in  which   they   inftrufted  their  difciples. 
This  is  both  probable  in   itfelf,  and  is  plainly 
intimated  by  feveral  authors  of  the  greatefl:  au- 

<<  Origin  of  Laws,  Artt»  and  Sciecctt,  t.  i.  p.  1449  ft45« 
•  ^  Letter  to  Martin  F<^kef,  Ei<);  on  Aftronomy,  p.  10.  &c. 
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thority%  But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
this  Druidical  fyftcm  of  the  world  was  of  their 
own  invention,  or  was  borrowed  from  others. 
If  it  was  borrowed,  it  was  moft  probably  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  to  whom  they  were  the  nearcft 
neighbours,  and  with  whom  they  had  the  greatcft 
intercourfe.  The  nwndane  fyftcm  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans is  thus  delineated,  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Stanley,  from  the  writings  of  thefe  philo- 
•fophers :  "  The  fun  is  fettled  in  the  midft  of 
"  the  world,  immovable ;  the  fphere  of  the 
"  fixed  ftars  in  the  extremity  or  outfide  of  th^ 
«*  world,  immovable  alfo  j  betwixt  thcfe'  arc 
'f  difpofcd  the  planets,  and  amongft  them  the 
*'  earth  as  one  of  them ;  the  earth  moves  both 
*«  about  the  fun  and  about  its  proper  axis.  Its 
•^  diurnal  motion  by  one  revolution  makes  a 
^^  night  and  day,  its  annual  motion  about  the 
''  fun  by  one  revolution  makes  a  year ;  fo  as  by 
**  reafon  of  his  diurnal  motion  to  thp  eaft,  the 
«  fun  and  other  ftars  fcem  to  move  to  the  weft  ^ 
**  and  by  reafon  of  its  annual  motion  through 
**  the  zodiac,  the  earth  itfclf  is  in  one  fign^i  an4 
**  the  fun  fecms  to  be  in  the  Cgn  oppoGte  to  it, 
**  Betwixt  the  fun  and  the  earth  they  place  Mer- 
•*  cury  and  Venus;  betwixt  the  earth  and  the 
"  fixed  ftars.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Tho 
**  moon  being  next  the  earthy  is  continually 
<*  moved   within    the  great  orb   betwixt  Venus 

«4  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c«  14.  MeU  de  Situ  Orbit,  1.  5.  c.  s* 
Am.7)ian»  Marccllin.  1. 15.  c.  9.    Cluveriut,  K  i.  c.  38^ 
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'<  and  Mars,  round  about  the  earth  as  its 
«*  centre  j  its  revolution  about  the  earth  is  com* 
*«  pleted  in  a  month,  about  the  fun  (together 
**  with  the  earth)  in  a  year  •^*'  A  late  learned 
writer  is  of  opihion,  thlt  the  above  account  of 
the  Pythagorean  fyftem  cannot  be  fairly  dol- 
le^ted  flrotn  the  writings  of  thefc  phildfophers**. 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  enter  into  any  dif- 
CufHon  of  this  queftion  in  this  place  ;  efpecially 
as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Druidical  fyf- 
tem of  the  world  was  the  fame  with  the  Py- 
thagorean. 

It  hath  been  imagined^  that  the  Druids  had  Aftrono. 
inftruments  of  fomc  kind  or  other,  which  an-  a^uieiii- 
fwered  the  fame  purpofes  with  our  tclcfcopes,  in 
ttiaking  obfcrvations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  *^ 
The  only  foundation  of  this  very  improbable 
tonjefturc  is  an  exprefllon  of  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
ih  his  defcription  of  the  famous  Hyperborean 
ifland.  They  fay  further,  that  the  moon  is  feen 
fVom  that  ifland,  as  if  (he  was  but  a  little 
diftance  from  the  earth,  and  having  hills  or 
ihbuntains  like  oufs  on  her  furface**.  But  no 
fuch  inference  can  be  reafonably  drawn  from  this 
^xprcflion,  which  in  reality  merits  little  more 
regard  than  \vhat  Strabo  reports  was  faid  of 
ibme  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain :   *^  That  they 

•J  Stantey^t  HiR.  of  Philofophy,  p.  57 J. 
M  Clarke  oVi  Coins,  p.  114. 
^  Carte*t  Uift.  £ng.  ▼•  14  p.  53* 
^  Diod«  Sic«  U  1.  ^  47* 
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•'heard  the  hiflSng  noilc  of  the  fun  every  evening 
<*  when  he  fell  into  the  Weftern  Ocean  ••." 

The  application  of  the  Druids  to  the  (ludy^f 
philofophy  and  aftronodiy  amounts  almoft  to  a 
demonflration  that  they  applied  alio  to  the  fludy 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  For  forac  know^ 
ledge  of  both  thcfc  fcicnces  is  indifpenfably  nc- 
ceflary  to  the  phyfiologift  and  aftronomer,  as  well 
as  of  great  and  daily  ufe  in  the  common  affairs 
oflife. 
Ariifime*  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 
Droids.  formed  into  civil  fociety,  and  are  poffeffed  of 
property,  they  begin  to  need  and  to  acquire  fomc 
(kill  in  the  ufe  of  numbers  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  Even  while  they  are  ftill  a  na- 
tion of  Ihepherds,  and  have  no  other  wealth  but 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  learn  to  count  the 
number  of  their  cattle  of  different  kinds,  to  di(l 
cover  in  what  proportion  they  increafe  or  dc- 
creafe,  to  judge  how  great  a  number  of  one 
kind  of  animals  is  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  another  kind,  and  the  like*  When  fomc  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  begin  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  others  to  engage  in  commerce^  their 
affairs  become  more  complicated  i  they  ftand  ia 
need  of,  and  by  degrees  obtain,  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge  in  arithmetical  operations.  But  whea 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, like  the  Druids  of  Britain,  have  been  long 

^  Strabo,  1. 1.  p.  t%t* 
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cmfdoyed  in  pKyfiological  and .  aftronomical  re^ 
fearches^  in  difcovering  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies;  the  form  and  magnitude  oC 
the  world  1  the  order, '  motions^  and  revolutions 
of  <be  heavenly  orbs;  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  have  made  conlidcrable  progrc  fs  in  the 
fcience  of  numbers^  and  the  arts  of  calculation.. 
The  truth  of  thefc  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
the  hiftory  of  all  nations  both  ancient  and  mo«> 
dern;  in  which  we  cohftantly  find  that  the  ikiU 
of  every  people  in  arithmetic  was  proportioned 
to  their  way  of  life,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  the 
other  fciences,  and  efpecially  in  aftronomy^% 
On  this  foundation  we  may  reafonably  prefume, 
that  the  Britifh  Druids  were  no.  contemptible 
arithmeticians.  If  we  were  certain  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  friend 
and  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a  BritiQx 
Druid,  as  fome  have  imagj^ped,  we  fhould  be^ 
able  to  produce  dired  hiftorical  evidence  of  what 
is  here  prefumed^'.  For  lamblicus,  in  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  fays,  «^  That  he  taught  Abaris  to 
*'  find  out  all  truth  by  the  fcience  of  arith- 
••  metic^*/*  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  im- 
probable that  the  Druids  had  made  any  confi- 
derable  progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as  this  may  feem 
to  be  impoflible  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  memory 
without  the  affiftance.of  figures  and  of  written 
rules.     But  it  is  very  difiicult  to  afcertain  what 

f»  Origin  of  Ltwt,  Arts,  and  Sctencetj  Y«  i.  p.  ftiii  lis,  si)* 
T«  Caru't  Hift.  Eng.  p.  5«.  6%. 
7>  lambUc.  Ttta  Pythag.  c.  19* 
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irtay  be  done  by  memory  aIone>  when  it  hath 
been  long  exercifed  in  this  way.  Wt  have  had 
an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  perfon  who 
could  perform  fortie  of  the  moft  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult operations  th  aHthmctic,  by  the  mere 
ftrcngth  of  his  memory  ^'.  The  want  of  written 
rules  could  be  ho  great  difadvantage  to  the 
Druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which 
would  be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remem- 
bered. Though  the  Druids  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  charafters  which  are  now  in  ufc^ 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  de- 
ftiiute  of  marks  or  charaders  of  fome  other  kind, 
lnhichj  in  fome  mcafure,  anfwcred  the  fame  pur- 
pofcs,  both  in  making  and  recording  their  cal- 
culations. In  particular,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  they  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  for  both  ^faefe  purpofes.  This  fcems 
to  be  plainly  intimated  by  Ca^far  in  the  following 
txprefRon  concerning  the  Druids  of  Gaul:  **  In 
•*  almoft  all  other  public  tranfadions,  and  pri-*- 
*'  vate  accounts  or  computions,  they  make  u(c 
*«  of  the  Greek  letters  ^\"  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  what  the  fame  author  fays  of  the  Hcl* 
vctii  i  a  people  of  the  fame  origin,  language*  and 
manners  with  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  "  Tables 
**  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  writ- 
•^  ten  in  Greek  letters,  containing  an  account  of 
^'  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 

Tl  Jedediah  Buxton.  T4  Cxfar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  L  6.  c.  14. 
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"  left  their  native  countty,  and^lfa  feparate  ac-^ 
•*  counts  of  the  boys,  old  men,  and  women  ^*/' 

When  .the  people  of  any  country  come  to  be  Gcometjy 
engaged  in  agriculture,  architecture,  conimcrce,  p/uids; 
and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  they  have  daily 
OQcafion  to  mc;afure  fome  things,  as  well  as  to 
nymber  others.     This  obliges  thein  to  ,ftudy  the 
/cience  of  menfuration,   in   which  they   will  py, 
degrees   obtain,   partly  from  the   information .  of 
others,  and  partly  from  their  pwn  inventioni  that 
knowledge  which  is  ncceffary  to  their  exigencies;    *      •    ' 
From  hence   we  may  very  reafonably  conclude^ 
that  fome  of  the   Britops,   and  particularly   the 
t)ruids,  had  made  .confiderable  progrefs  in  geo- 
metry, or  the  icience  of  menfuration,  as  well  as 
in  arithmetic,  before  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
llomans.      This  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  the 
bed  hiftorical   evidencej    that  the   t)ruids  were 
^11   acquainted    with    that    part    of   this    fcience 
which  is^  properly  called  geometry,  or  the  mea- 
furing  of  land.       "  When    any    difputcs    arifc 
^*  (fays  Ca^far)  about  their  inheritances,  or  any 
^*  controverfies  about   the  limits  of  their  fields, 
*^  they  are  endrely  referred  to   the   decifion   of 
*^  their   tJruids^*."       Now,    we   mult   be   con- 
vinced that  it  was  impofliblc  for  the  Druid$  to 
determine  thcfe  difputes  about  inheritances  with* 
but  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  when  we  con- 
Iider  that  it  was    the    law  and   curtom  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to    divide    the  eftatc  of  every 

is  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 1,  7«  Ibid.  1.  «.  e.  i  j. 
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fkcher  equallj  among  all  his  fbns.    In  order  t6 
do  this,  it  was  nccefliiry  for  cbcfe  judges  to  be 
able  to  divide  an  eftatc  into  four,  fiVe,  fix,  or 
more  equal  parts,  according  to  the  humbcr  of 
fons  in  a  family.     Nay,  both  Cxfkr  and  Mch 
plainly  intimate  that  the  Druids  were  converfant 
in  the  liwft  fublime  fpcculations  of  geometry ; 
•*  in  mcafijring  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and 
«  evcnofthe^orld"/' 
Geography       We  have  Tcafon  to  believe  that  the  Britons, 
Druidi.       efpccially  the  Britt(h  Druids,  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the   geography  atileaft  of  their 
own  ifland.     Mankind,  even  in   the   moft  rudc 
arid  imperfeft  ftace  of  focicty,  gradually  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwcB, 
of   the    diftance    and    relative    Ikuations  of  its 
mountains,   woods,  rivers,  and  other  reriaarkabfc 
places,    by   purfuing    their    game    and    tending 
their  Bocks.    Bur  wher>  they  are   formed  into 
regular  ftatcs    and    kingdoms,    their  knowledge 
of  their  country  becomes  mort  exaft  and  par- 
licular,  by  the  difpofitions  which  are   ncceflfary 
in  fettling  the  boundaries  of  thefe  feveral  ftatesr 
Sovereigns  are  at  great  pains  to  gain  an  txadt 
knowledge  of  the  fituation*  and  extent  of  their 
owt>  dominions,  and  of  thofc  of  their  neighbours. 
When  wars  arife,  and  armies  are   marched,    by 
the  allies  of  both   contending  parties,   from  alt 
rhc  different  and  moft  diftanc  corners  of  a  coun- 
try, the '  geography  of  the  whole,  and  of  every 
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pztt  of  it>  i>eCotlie^  hiore  and  more  kriowfi; 
When  merchants  caity  the  fupcrfluities  df  one 
part  to  fupply  the  wants  of  ahothcr,  they  acqairc 
a  ftiil  more  cxaft  acquaintance  with  thri  'fitua- 
tions  and  diftancc3  of  plades.  But  bcHdes  all 
thefe,  the  Britifli  Druids  had  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  a  pcrfcdt  knowledge  of  the 
gcpgriphy  of  theit  coontry*  They  ifcttz  very 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  had  focictics  fettled 
in  all  part^  of  Britain  and  the  fUrrounding  ifles^ 
niaintaining  a  conftant  correfpondence  Ivith  each 
dthcrj  and  with  their  common  head,  the  Arch- 
drtjidi  By  collcfling  and  comparing  the  ad* 
counts  Of  thcfc  different  focieties,  a  complete 
fyllem  of  Britifti  geogfaphy  Would  eafily  be 
formed^  For  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined^ 
that  att  order  df  men  who  were  engaged  in  deep 
i^efearchcs  into  the  form  and  rtiagnitude  of  t\\t 
tuiiverfc,  t^oilld  lieglcft  jo  enquire  into  the  forrit 
and  dimcrifions  of  their  own  ifland.  We  hayc 
indeed  no  tcafop  to  (bjplpofe,  that  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  Britifh  Druids  was  con- 
fined to  this  ifland;  It  is  more  probable,  that  it 
extended  much  farther,  though  we  cannot  now 
tiifcovef  how  far  it  did  extend; 

The  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  When  they  are  ^^^]?' 
dnCe  formed  into  tegular  focieties,  fdon  begin  to  the  Dru* 
employ  their  reafon  in  contriving  means  to  aflirt  '*^*" 
their  hatural  weakncfs,  and  enabje  them  to  c3?e- 
.  cute  deGgos  which  they  could  not  accoi;npli(h  by 
mere  bodily  ftrength.    This  is  evidently  one  of 
the  valuable  purpofcs  fot  which  reajfon  was  be-^ 
,    D  2  (lowed 
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fiowcd  on  men,  and  in -this  riicy  have  been  more 
or  Icfs  fuccefsful  according  to  the  exiger^^i^s  of 
their  various  ways  of  life,  the  degrees  of  their 
.natural  ingenuity,  and  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge.. .  As  long  indeed  as  the  people  of  any 
country  Jive  wholly  by  hunting  and.^pafturagc, 
.  their  natural  ftrength  and  fwiftncfs  may  be  nearly 
fufficicnt  to  anfwer  all  their  purpofcs  j  but  when 
they  engage  in  agriculture,  architcflure,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  arts,  they  foon  find  that  the  ut- 
moft  exertion  of  their  bodily  ftrength  is  often 
infufficient  to  accomplifli .  their  defigos.  This 
obliges  them  to  exercifc  their  reafon  in  finding 
out  the  means  of  furmounting  theib  difficulties, 
and  executing  the  works  in  which  they  arc  en- 
gaged. In  this  mankind  have  been  remarkably 
fuccefsful;  and,  by  the  difcovery  and,  appli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  they  arc 
called,  they  have  been  enabled  to  execute  many 
great  and  ufeful  works,  which  were  naturally 
impoffiblc  to  fuch  feeble  creatures,  without  the 
affiftancc  of  thefe  powers.  As  fcveral  of  the 
Britifh  nations  were  not  unacquainted  wi^h  agri- 
culture, architefture,  navigation,  and*  other  arts, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  may 
conclude,  that  thefe  nations  were  not  altogether 
ftrangers  to  the  nature  and  application  of  at  leaft 
fome  of  the  mechanical  powers.  Nay,  there  arc 
ftill  many  monuments  remaining  in  Britain  ai^d 
the  adjacent  ifles,  which  cannot  fo  reafonably  be 
afcribed  to  any  as  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
which  give  us  caufe   to    think^   that  they  had 

made 
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made  great  progrcfs  in  this  ufcful  part  of  learn* 
*ing,  and  could  apply  the  mechanical  powers,  fo 
as  to  produce  very  aftonifhing  cfFefts.     As  thefc 
monuments  appear  to    have    been   defigncd  for 
religious  purpofes,  wc  may  be  certain  that  they 
were  erefted  under  the  direftion  of  the  Druids. 
How  many   obelifks  or  pillars,    of  one   rough, 
unpolifhed  ftonc  each,  are  (till  to  be  fecn  in  Bri- 
tain and  its  ifles  ?     Some  of  thefe  pillars'  are  both 
very  thick  and  lofty,  crefted  on  the  fummits  of 
barrows  and  of  mountains ;    and  fome  of  them 
(as  at  Stonchengc)   have    ponderous   blocks   of 
ftonc  raifed  aloft,  and  refting  on  the  tops  of  the 
upright  pillars^'.     Wc  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
it  was  poflible  to  cut  thefe  prodigious  mafles  of 
ftone  (fome  of  them  above  forty  tons  in  weight) 
without  wedges,    or  to  raifc  them  out  of  the 
quarry  without  levers.     But  it  certainly  required 
ftill  greater  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
arid  of  the  methods  of  applying  them,  to  tranf- 
port  thofe  huge  ftoncs '  from  the  quarry  to  the 
places  of  their  deftination ;  to  eredt  the  perpen- 
dicular pillars,  and  to  elevate  the  imports  to  the 
tops  of  thefe  pillars.     If  that  prodigious  ftone  in 
the  pariQi   of  Conftantine,   Cornwal,  was  really 
removed   by   art  from  its    original   place,    and 
fixed  where  it  now  ftands  (as  one  of  our  moft 
learned  and  diligent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was),  ic 
is  a  dcmonftration,   that  the  Druids  could  per- 
form the  moft  aftonifhing  feats  by  thcij  (kill  in 

7'  Dr.  Borlafc'f  Antiq.  Cornwal,  1. 3.  c, «. 
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mechaiuc^.  h  Is  thus  defcribed  by  that  au« 
thor :  *^  It  IS  one  vaft  e^*like  ftone^^  placed  oq 
^  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  fo  chat  one 
^*  may  creep  under  the  great  one,  and  b^twecq 
*^  its  fupporters^  through  a  paflfage  about  three 
f'  feet  wide,  and  as  much  hjgh*  The  longel| 
^^  diameter  of  this  ftone  is  33  feet,  pointing 
f^  due  north  and  fouth^  it  is  14  ^ttt  6  inches 
^^  deep  s  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the 
^*  furface,  where  wideft,  was  18  f^et  6  inch^$ 
^'  wide  from  caft  to  weft.  I  mcafurcd  one  half 
^'  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it,  according^ 
^'  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  a  half  s  fo 
^'  that  this  ftone  is  97  feet  in  circumference^ 
f^  about  60  feet  crofs  the  middle,  ai)d,  by  the 
^^  beft  informations  I  can  get,  contains  at  leaft 
^'  759  ton  of  ftone.  This  ftone  is  no  left  won- 
f^  dcrful  for  its  pofition  than  for  its  fizci  for 
♦'  although  the  under  part  is  nearly  femicircular^ 
*^  yet  it  refts  on  two  large  rocks,  and  fo  light 
^^  and  detached  does  it  ftand,  that  it  touches  the 
^*  two  under  ftones  but  as  it  were  on  their  points^ 
*«  and  ^11  the  fky  appears.  The  two  Tolmcn^ 
^«  (fo  thcfe  ftones  are  called)  at  Scilly,  are  mq- 
♦'  numents  evidently  of  the  ^me  kind  with 
^^  this,  and  of  the  fame  name ;  aqd  thcfe,  witli 
.  ^*  all  of  like  ftrufture,  may,  with  great  proba- 
f^  bility,  I  think,  though  of  fuch  ftupendou^ 
?f  weight,  be  aflcrted  to  be  works  of  art ;  the 
f^  under  ftones,  in  Ibme  inftanccs,  appearing  tQ 
f*  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and  fupport  the 
^^  «f  per  ope..    It  is  alio  plain,  ffoin  tfeeir  work^ 
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^^  at  Stonthenge,  and  fame  of  their  other  mo^ 
*'  numents^  that  the  Drjuids  had  AliU  enough  ta 
«'  the  mechanical  powers  to  lift  vaft  weights,** 
&c/*  That  the  6riti(h  Dfuids  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principle$  and  ufe  of  the  balance 
we  hare  good  reafon  to  belieye>  not  only 
from  the  grelat  antiquity  of  that  difcOvery  in 
other  parts  of  the  worlds  but  alfo  from  fonoe 
Druidical  moaumenu  which  are  ftill  remaining 
in  this  idand.  Thele  monumeots  are  called 
Lagan  Stones,  or  rocking  ftones ;  'and  each  qf 
them  confi(b  of  one  prodigious  block  of  ftone, 
refting  upon  an  upright  ftone  or  rock,  and  fo 
equally  baknced,  that  a  very  fmall  force,  fome« 
times  ev^n  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and  down, 
though  hardly  any  force  is  fuficient  to  remove 
it  from  its  ftation.  Some  of  thefe  dopes  may 
hftve  faUen  into  this  pofition  by  accident,  but 
others  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  it  by  art  *\  That  the  ancient  Britons 
underftood  the  conftitution  and  ufe  of  wheels, 
the  great  number  of  their  war-chariots  and  other 
wheel-carriages  is  a  fufficient  proof;  and  that 
chey  knew  how  to  combine  them  together  and 
with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  fo  as  to  form 
machines  capable  of  raifmg  and  tranfporting 
very  heavy  weights,  we  have  good  reafon  to 
believe.  In  a  word,  if  the  Bririfh  Druids  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the*  principles  and  ufe  of  any 

1W  Dr.  Boriafe*f  Antiq.  Cornwaly  p.  174, 175* 
f^  Id.  ibid.  p.  180^  &c. 
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of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was  moft  probably 
of  the  fcrew,  though  cvca  of  this  we  cannot  be 
certain. 
The  me-         As  the  lovc  o(  lift  IS  a  very  ftrong  and  uni- 
the  prur     verfal  paffion,    mankind  in  all  aged  and  in    all 
MV  countries  have  endeavoured  to  difcovcr  the  moft 

cffeftual  means  of  prefcrving  it,  and  of  curing 
thofe  difcafcs  which  threatened  its  deftruftion. 
It  is  necdlefs  therefore  to  enquire  when  medi- 
cine or  the  healing  art  ftrft  began  to  be  ftudied 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  As  foon  as  there 
were  men  in  this  ifland  who  defired  to  prolong 
life  and  enjoy  health  this  art  was  ftudied.  But 
it  was  long,  probably  many  ages,  after  this  be->- 
fore  the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  phyGc  became  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  particular  clafs  or  order 
of  men.  In  the  favage,  roaming  ftacc  every  man 
was  his  own  phyfician,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  ready  to  impart  to  all  others  who  needed 
his  afliftance,  all  his  fkill,  without  the  moft 
dift^nt  profpc6l  of  reward".  But  when  a  re- 
gular form  of  government,  and  a  proper  fubor- 
dination  and  di(lin£tion  of. ranks  came  to  be 
cftablifhcd  in  any  country,  then  the  care  of 
health,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  art  o(  healing 
wounds  and  difeafcs,  beg^n  to  be  devolved  oo 
fuch  members  of  the  focicty  as  were  believed  to 
have  the  greateft  genius  angl  the  beft  opportu*- 
nities  for  that  ftudy.    In  Gern^ny,  and  in  the 

ti  Origin  of  Laws,  Aii»,  and  Sciencei,  t,  t.  p»  194.  PHik  HISU 
Nat.  1.  fto.  c.  5« 
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tiorthern  nations  of  Europe,  this  important 
charge  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  old  wo- 
men of  every  ftatc'* ;  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  it 
Was  intruded  to  the  Druids,  who  were  the  phy- 
licians,  as  well  as  the  priefts,  of  thefc  countries. 
Pliny  fays  cxprefely,  «  That  Tiberius  Caefar 
*«  deftroyed  the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
^'  the  poets  and  phyficians  of  that  nation  •';" 
and  he  might  have  added  of  the  Britons.  The 
people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably  "in- 
duced to  devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on  the 
Druids,  and  to  -apply  to  thefc  priefts  for  the  cure 
of  their  difeafes,  not  only  by  the  high  efteeni 
they  had  of  their  wildom  and  learning,  but  alfo 
by  the  opinion  which'  they  entertained,  that  a 
very  intimate  connexion  fubfifted  between  the 
arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that 
the  former  were  moft  efFeftual  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  nar 
tions  of  antiquity,  that  all  internal  difeafes  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  the  anger  of  the  Gods  j 
and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  froni 
thefe  difeafes  was  by  applying  to  their  priefts  to 
appeafc  their  anger,  by  religious  rites  and  fa- 
'crifices**.  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  and 
pradticc  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  wHo,  in  fome 
'dangerous  cafes,  facrificed  one  man,  as  the  moft 
f  ffcftual  means  of  curing  another^    "  They  arc 

9*  Keyflcr  Aiitiq.  Septent.  p.  374,  &Cf 
«i  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  K  30.  c.  |« 
.    ft  Celfus,  !•  I.  vD  prasfat« 
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'^  much  addifted  (lays  Csiar)  to  iuperftitioai 
'<  and  for  this  cauie,  thofe  wi^  are  afflicted  wich 
^<  a  dangerous  difeafe  facrifke  a  ixian>  or  pro- 
*'  roifc  that  they  will  iacrifice  one,  for  their  re- 
'*  covery.  For  this  pqrpofe  they  make  ufc  of 
*'  the  miniftry  of  the  Druids ;  bccaufc  they  hare 
'*  declared,  that  the  wger  of  the  immortal  Gods 
^^  cannot  be  app^fed,  fo  as  to  fpare  the  life  of 
'*  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another'*/'  This 
way  of  thinking  gave  rife  ^fo  to  that  great 
Aumber  of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with 
wluch  (as  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by)  the  medical 
prances  of  the  Druids*  and  indeed  of  all  the 
pbyficians  of  antiquity,  were  attended  ••.  •*  No 
'*  body  doubts  (fays  Pliny)  that  magic  derived 
'^  its  origin  from  medicine,  and  that  by  its  flat-- 
<<  tering  but  dclufivc  promifes,  it  came  to  be 
«<  efteemed  the  moft  fublime  and  facred  part  of  the 
"  art  of  healing  •\" 
iUtomy  As  fome  knowledge  of  the  ftruAure  of  the 
^^  human  body,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  its  fc- 
veral  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  is  fi> 
evidently  ncceflary  to  the  fuccelsful  pradlice  of 
every  part  of  medicine,  we  may  rcafonably  pre- 
fume  that  the  Druids  applied  to  the  lludy  of 
anatomy ;  though  we  cannot  difcover,  with  cer- 
tainty, what  progrefs  they  had  made  in  that  fci- 
ence.    Their  way  of  life,  particulady  their  fre^ 

»fC«f.dcBeI,GaI.  1.«. 

w  LeClcrc's  Hiftory.of  Phyfic,  1,  i.  c.  i^ 

«y  PJin,  Hift,  Nat.  1. 30.  c.  i. 
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quent  tod  eztntA  infpc&ioti  of  che  entrails  bod| 

of  beafts  and  hucnan  vidlims,  made  the  acquiH** 

Btion  of  ibme  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge 

eafjf  to  them,  and  timoft  uriayoidable#    What  % 

very  learned  writer  of  the  hiftorjr  of  phyfic  (ays 

of  the  Afclepiadasy    the  defcendants  and  fucceC^ 

ibrs  of  Efculapiua,  may  not  improperly  be  ap^ 

pKed  to  bur  Druids  i   ^^  I  would  not  be  fuppo&d 

^'  to  a^rm  that  the  Afclepiada}   had    no  man-- 

'^  ner  of  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  bodies.     It 

^'  would  be  a  great  abfurdity  to  maintain  its  for 

^«  without   this  knowledge,    they  could  neither 

f^  praftife  pbyfic    in  general    nor  chirurgery  in 

^^  particular.      Without  doubt   they  knew  very 

^'  well ',  as  for  inftance,  the  bones,  their  fitua*r 

^  tion,    (igurei    articulation,,    and  all    that  de- 

<^  peadB  upon  thems    for   otherwife  they  could 

'*  not  have  fet  them  when  they  were  iM'oken  or 

**  diflocated.     Neither    could  they  be  ignorant 

f^  0^  the  (ituation  of  the  moft  con(klcrable  vef* 

•*  fels.    It  is  Hkewife  neceflary  that  they  fhould 

♦*  underftand  where  the  veins  and  arteries  lie— » 

^^  befides,     it    was    highly    requifite    that    they 

^*  fliould  very  well  know  the  places  where  the 

f^  profoundcd  veflels  meet,  to  avokl  the  lofs  of 

fr  blood  when  they  made  any  incifions,  or  when 

f*  they  cut  off  any  of  the  members.    In  (hort, 

^  titty  were  obliged    to    know    feveral   |^ces 

♦f  where  there  Wfre  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 

^«  fomc  confidcrable  nerves.-i-Befides  this,  they 

^«  knew  fomething  in  general  of  the  chief  \n^ 

f^  fcftinesj  as  the  ftomach,  the  guts,  the  liver. 
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^' tfic  fplccn,  Ac  kidnics,  the  bladder,'  the  ma- 
*'  trix,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
<*  and  the  brain"."  All  this  knowledge,  that 
writer  fuppbfcs,  thcfe  ancient  praditioners  might 
have  obtained  by  •their  obfervations  qn '  animals 
flain  for  food  and  for  facriiicj?,  and  by  various 
other  ways  $  without  drflcfting  human  bodies, 
with  a  direct  view  to  learn  the  ftrufturc  and 
fituacion  of  their  difierent  parts '^  If  we  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  we  find  in  fome 
authors,  concerning  the  prodigious  number  of 
human  fubjeds  diflccted  by  the  Druids,  we 
ihoukl  be  led  to  think  that  they  mud  have  at- 
tained to  fomething  more  than  the  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  above,  defcribcd.  **  They  cn^ 
•*  couragcd  the  fcience  of  anatomy  to  fuch  an 
*'  cxcefs,  and  fo  much  beyond  all  reafon  and 
*^  humanity,  that  one  of  their  doftors,  called 
*'  Herophilus,  is  laid  to  have  read  Icftures  on 
*'  the  bodies  of  more  than  700  living  men,  to 
•'  fhew  therein  the  fccrcts  and  wonders  of  the 
^'  human  fabric  ^." 

^h^rT ^^      Surgery  was  certainly  the  mod  ancient  part  of 
ids.      '     medicine  in  every  country;  and  the  firft  prac- 
titioners in  the  art  of  healing  were  more  pro- 
perly furgeons  than  phyficians*'.      The   violent 

.  ««  Lc  CIcrc's  Hiflory  of  Phyfic,  tranflatcd  by  Dr.  Drzkc,  b.  %. 
cwjfP.  IIS-  *9  la.  ibid.  p.  X16. 

90  Dr.  Borlaft's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  96.    from  Galtnich.  Poet, 
ftift,  1.  i,  c.  4, 
-  V  Cclfuf  io  Prwfat.  Le  Clerc  HiH.FLyuc.  b.  i.  c.  16*  p.  4«» 
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pain   whkh  was  felt  by  thpfe  who  had  received 
wounds,  •  bruifesj    .  frafturc^  ,  and    didocatioos, 
made  them  cry  earocftly:  for  immediate  afli^nce* 
The  cauTes  of  theft;  injuries  being  well  known^ 
.and  the  feats  of  them  being  ViftWe  to.thecyc$, 
and  accefllble  to  the  hands,  and  to  external,  ap- 
plications,  viri^s  .means  w<re  no  doubt  ufed  to 
.give   them  relief.      Some  of  jhefe. means  were 
foOnd  to  be  ^fieftual  in  eertaip  cafes,  wMch  were 
therefore  carefully  prcfcrved   in  memory,    coiO- 
,  municated    from  one.  to  another,    and  at  length 
became  the  eftabliflicd  rules  of  praAicc  in  alt  fimi- 
hr  cafes..    The  Bjritifli  Druids  enjoyed  great  ad- 
vantages for  making  and  preferving  difcoyeri§s 
,  of  this  kind.     They  had  cxtenfive  practice,  were 
a  pumcrous  body/of  men,  ,evcr*  ready  to  com- 
.  municate  their  difcoveries  to  each  other,  and  to 
%thcjr  difciplcs.      By  this   means  they  muft  have 
.  coUcfted,  in  a,  long  traft  of  *ime,  a  great  number 
of  /uccefsful  experiments  in  the   art  of  healing 
.wounds,     fe;ting    bones,    reducing    diflocations^ 
.  curing  ulcers,  &c.     Finding  that  the  cures  which 
they  performed  contributed   not  a  litde    to  the 
advancement  both,  of  their  fame  and  wealth,  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  Conceal  the  real  means  l^ 
which  they  performed  them,    from,  all .  but  the 
initiated :  and    in   order   to  this,   they  dilguifcd 
and  blended, all  their  applications  with  a  multi- 
tude of  infignificant   charms.     This  is  the  reafon 
that  fo  few  particulars  of  the  chiriirgical  opera- 
tions and     medical   applicadons  of  the   Bridfli 

Druids 
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Druids  have  been  prefcrved,  thoiJjgh  we  have  fe- 
deral lorlg  details  of  thtit  charms  and  nH^gical 
l^raftices;  j^or  thek  uftfbt  kno)#ledge  being  kept 
fecret>  periflied  with  them ;  while  their  ^:harms 
ind  imrantationsi  being  Tiflble  to  dl^  hate  beeo 

Hc^yot  The  materia  medtcd  cff  tht  inoft  ancient  phy^ 
ibtDruids.  u^j^„3  ^f  gjj  eountries  was  very  fcanty,  wd 
confifted  only  rf  a  few  herbs,  which  wcr^  bc- 
Ueved  to  have  certain  f^lutaiy  arid  heating 
virtues  •*.  For  this  rCafon  the  ftudy  of  botanyi 
-dr  df  the  nature  and  virtue  of  herbs  ^nd  plants^ 
^NFfts  very  ancient  arid  univeriaL  That  the  Dntidi 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  applied  co  this  (ludyi  and 
made  great  ufc  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purpo^ 
we  ^lavc  fufficient  evidence**.  They  not  only 
had  a  moft  fuperftkibus  verierarion  for  the  inifltf- 
toc  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they 
iilfo  entertained  a  very  high  Opinion  of  its  me-^ 
dical  virtues,  and  eftcemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea^ 
or  remedy  for  all  difeafes.  <*  They  call  it  (fays 
•*  Pliny)  by  a  nanac  which  in  rfieir  language 
«  fignifics  Allheal,  becatifc  they  have  an  opinion 
*^  that  it  cureth  all  difeafes**/*  They  believed 
it  to  be  in  particular  a  fpecific  againft  barrennefsi 
and  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  the  htzl  effefta 
*  of  poifons  df  all  kinds  •*.  It  was  efteemcd  alio 
an  excellent  emollient  and  difcutient  for  foftening 

#*  Plin.  Htftt  N«t.  ].  %s*  c.  i. 

W  .Origin  of  Ltwt,  Artt,  ami  Sciences,  v.  i.  p.  165. 
?}m,  Hift«  Nat.  1. 16.  c  44.  9t  Id.  ibtd^ 
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and  dHcttlBiig  hard  tumeurs;  good  for  drying  up 
firfx>pbulou5  forces  for  curing  ulcers  and  wounds  $ 
and  (provided  it  was  not  fuffcred  to  touch  the 
teith  after  k  w^ls  cut)  it  vms  thought  to  be  a  very 
efficacious  'medicine  in  the  cpilepfy  or  faHing«» 
flcknefi  •••    It  hath  been  thoiig^  uftfiil  In  this  laft 
calamitous  difiHiife  by  fbme  modern  phylicians  ^4 
The  pompofis  ceremonies  with  which  the  mifletoe 
was  gathered  by  the  Druids  have  beeh  afready  dc* 
fcribed  •*.     The  Sckgo,  a  Icind  of  hedge  hyffop^ 
felembling  favin^     was  another  plant  much   ad- 
mired by  d)e  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  for  its 
fijppofed  medicmal   virtues,  .  particularly  in  ad 
difeafes  of  the  eyes.    But  its  efficacy,  according 
to  them,  depended  very  much  upon  *  its   being 
gathered  exadly  in  the  following  manner:  Tht 
perfon  who  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a 
white  robcj  to  have  his  feet  bare,  and  waflied  in 
pure  water;    to  offer  a  iacrifice  of  bread   and 
wine  before  be.  proceeded  to  cut  it  1  which  he 
waa  to  do  widi  his  right  hand  covered  with  the 
Acirt  of  his  garment,  and  with  a  hook  of  fbme 
more  precituis  metal  than  irotr.     When  it  waa 
€ut|    it  was  to  be  received  into,  and  kept  i^ 
a   new  and   very  dean    doth.      When  it  vaa 
gathcfrd  exai^y  according  to  this  Whimlical  -h- 
tnal,  they  affirmed  that  it  was  not  only  an  exc4* 
lent  medicine, /but  alfo  a  powerful  charm,  aitf 
prcfervarive  from  misfortunes  and  unhappy  accl 

96  Plin.ftia.Nat.  Kft4*  c.4*    Vide  Keyfltr.  Diflert.  de  ViTcQ 
Druidum,  304. 

97  Differutionby  StrJohnColbMch.    LoDdon,^  171^ 
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dents -of  all:  iQinds**.    They  cntcrtaiflcd  a  higb 
opinion  alfo  of  the  herb  Samolus^  or  inarlbworc;^ 
for  its.  fanative  qualities  i  and  gave  cnaoy  direc- 
jtioos^for  die  gatho-ing  i^   no  left  fanciful  than 
tbofe  abore-mcntioned.    The  pcrfpn  who  was  to 
perform  that  office  w^s.  ta  do  it  fefting,  and;  with 
his  left  hand ;  he  was  pa  no  account  to  lool^   be* 
iiind.  hin)^  nor  to  turn. his  face  /rom  the  herbs 
he  was  gathering  ^'^.      It  would  be  tedious    to 
relate  the  extravagant  notions  they  entcrfaincd  of 
thi  many  virtues  of  the  vcrvainc,  and  to  recount 
t))e  lidiculous  piummeries  which  .they  .przQiCcd 
ig  gathering  and  -preparing  it^  both  for  the  pcr-^ 
•pqfes.  of  divination  and   phyfic.      Thefe  things 
njajt;  be,  fcen  in  the  guthor  quoted  below^.from 
.wbcnc^  we  |iave  received  all  thefe  anecdotes  of 
th^  botany  of  the  Druids"*".      It  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  his  information  was  very  imperfed; ;  and  that^ 
like  paany  of  the  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
he  dcfjgnedly  rcprcfcnts  the  philofophcrs  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  in  an  unfavourable  light.     The  herb 
which  ,was    called    Britannica    by    the   ancients, 
which  fpme  tliink  was  the  great  water-dock^  and 
cabers  the  cochlcarea  or  fcurvy-grafs,  was  pro- 
bably^ m^ch  ufed  in  thisifland  for  medical  pur^ 
p)fcs  J  as  it  derived  its  name  from  hence,  and 
vas  from  hence-  exported    to  Rome  and  other 
wts  '^*.    Though  thefe  few  imperfed  hints  arc 
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»o«  Plin.  Hilf .  Nat,  I.  15.  c.  9. 
»«  Id.  1. 19.  c.  3»  1.46.  in  proem. 
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all  that  wc  can  now  coUcft  of  the  botany  6f  th<* 
Britiih  Druids^  yet  wc  have  fomc  rcafori  to  think 
that  they  were  not  Contemptible  botanifts.  Their 
circumftances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
acquifition  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  For  as 
they  fpcnt  moft  of  their,  time  in  the  receflcs  of 
xnouncaiBS,  groves,  and  woods,  the  fpontaneous 
vegetable  produftions  of  the  earth  conftantly 
prcfcnted  themfelves  to  their  view,  and  courted 
their  attention. 

The  opinions  which,   it  is  faid,  the  Druids  of  The  An- 
Gaul  and  Britaip  entertained  of  their  Anguinum  fheDrlJidf.. 
or  ferpent  egg,  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  me- 
dicine, are  romantic  and  extravagant  in  a  very 
high  degree.     This  extraordinary  egg  was  formed, 
as  they  pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  ferpents 
interwoven   and   twined   together;    and   when  it 
was  formed,  it  was  raifed  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hifling  of  thefe  ferpents^  and  was  to  be  catched  in 
a  clean  white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  perfon  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount 
a  fwift  horfe,  and  to  ride  aWay  at  full  fpeed  to 
efcape  from  the  ferpents,  who  purfued  him  with 
great  rage,    until  they   were  flopped    by   fomc 
river.    The  way  of  making  trial  of  the  genuine* 
ftefs  of  this  egg  was  no  left  extraordinary.      It 
was  to  be  enchafed  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a 
river,  and  if  it  was  genuine  it  would  fwim  againft 
the  ftream.     "  I  have  feen  (fays  Pliny)  that  egg ; 
"  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  moderate  apple, 
*«  its  fhell  is  a  cartilaginous  incruftation,  full  of 
-^  little  cavities,  fuch  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  poly- 
Vol.  !!•  E  ,  "  pusj 
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*/  pus ;  it  is  the  infigniaf  or  bacjge  of  diftin6lion 
"  of  the  Druids  ■'*•."  The  virtues  which  they 
afcribed  to  this  egg  were  many  and  wonderful* 
It  was  particularly  efficacious  to  render  thofe  who 
carried  it  about  with  them  fupcrior  to  their  ad- 
verfaries  in  all  difputes,  and  to  procure  tiiem  the 
favour  and  friendfhip  of  great  men"*.  Sono^ 
have  thought  that  this  whole  affair  of  the  fer- 
pents  egg  was  a  mere  frauds  contrived  by  the 
Druids^  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  credulous  people,  who  purchafed 
thefe  wonder-working  eggs  from  them  at  a  high 
price  "'.  Others  have  imagined  that  this  ftory 
of  the  Anguinum  (of  which  there  is  an.  ancient 
monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris)  .was  an  em* 
blematical  reprefentation  of  the  doftrine  of  the 
Druids  concerning  the  Creation  of  the  world. 
The  fcrpents  (fay  they)  reprefent  the  Divide 
Wifdom  forming  the  univerfe,  and  the  egg.  is 
the  emblem  of  the  world  formed  by  that  Wif- 
dom'***. It  may  be  added,  that  the  virtue  af- 
cribed to  the  Anguinum,  of  giving  thofc  who 
poffeffed  it  a  fuperiority  over  others,  and  endear* 
ing  them  to  great  men,  may  perhaps  be  intended 
to  reprefent  the  natural  efFcdls  of  learning  and 
philofophy.  But  in  fo  doubtful  a  matter  every 
one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form  wliat  judgnoent  he 
thinks  proper, 

loi  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  »9.  c.  3.  .«o4  Id.  ibid. 

*oS  Dr.  Borlare*s  Antiq.  Comwal,  p.  14%. 
«•*  Univerfal  Hiftory,  v.  i8,  p.  590.  o£bivo. 
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if  we  know  little  of  the  materia  mcdica  of  the  Pharmacy 
Britiih  Druids,  wk  know  ftill  Icfs  of  their  phar-  Druids. 
macy,  or  their  methods  of  preparing  their  tnc- 
dicines.     We  have  good  reafon  however  t6  be- 
Beve  that '  th6f  had   made   the  preparation   and 
coihpofition  of  medicines  theJr  ftudy ;  for  many 
ttiihgs  which  in  tKeir  natural  ftate  are  ufclefs,  and 
even    noj^iotis,     become    falutary-  and   medicinal 
when  properly  prepared;  and^herefore,  without 
ibme  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  it  is  impoflible  to 
praifHfe  phyfic  to  any  purpofe.'    We  learn/ from' 
fcattered   hints  in   Pliny's    Natural  Hiftorj^,  that 
the    Druids    fometimcs    extradled   th6   juices   of 
herbs  and  plants,  by  bruifirig  and  fteeping  them 
in  cold  water;  arid  fomctimes  by  infufihg  them 
in  wine :  that  they  made  potioqs  and  dcco(5i:ions 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  perhaps  in  other 
liquors:    that  they  fometimes  adminiftcrcd  them 
in  the  way  of  fumigation':    that  on  fome  occa- 
fions  they  dried  the  leaves,  ftalks,  and  roots  of 
plants,     and    afterwards    infufcd    them  '"^^ :     and 
finally,   that  they  were  not  ignorant  oftlie  art  of 
making  falves   and   ointments    of    vegetables'^'. 
But  as   thefe   hints  are .  few,-    and    merely   inci- 
dental,   we    may    rcafonably    fuppofe    that   the 
Druids  had  many  other  ways  of  preparing   and 
compounding   their   medicines,  ,  which    arc    now 
unknown. 

«»7  Plin.  HilU  Nat.  1. 14.  c;  xi,  1.  %$.  c.  9.  1.  lU,  c.  44-  1. 14- 
<•  II.  ]«S5.c.  9. 
£«8  Id,  ibid, 
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of'tht^^  As  the  influence  apd  authority  of  the  Druids 
Druii!*,  in  their  country  depended  very  much  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  fuperior  wifdom  and  learning 
they  wifely  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  fcienccs 
which  moft  diredlly  contributed  to  the  fupport 
and  advancement  of  that  reputation.  In  this 
number^  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  we 
may  juftly  reckon  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  fpcak- 
ing  in  a  clear,  elegant,  perfuafive,  and  affecting 
manner.  This  noble  art  was  diligently  ftudied 
and  taught  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain ; 
and  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence  they  were 
indebted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  autho- 
rity which  they  enjoyed.  Mela  fays  in  exprefe 
terms,  that  the  Druids  were  great  matters  and 
teachers  of  eloquence  '^^  Among  their  deities 
they  had  one  who  was  named  Ogmius,  which  in 
their  language  fignifies  the  power  of  eloquence  "^. 
He  was  eftccmed  and  worlhippcd  by  them,  with 
great  devotion,  as  the  patron  of  orators,  and  the 
god  of  eloquence.  They  painted  him  as  aq  old 
man,  furroundcd  by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
with  (lender  chains  reaching  from  his  tongue 
to  their  ears.  The  people  fcemcd  to  be  plcafed 
with  their  captivity,  and  difcovered  no  inclina^- 
tion  to  break  their, chains.  Lucian  (from  whom 
we  have  this  account)  cxprefling  his  furprifc  at 
this  pifture,  it  was  thus  explained  to  him  by  a 


>c9  Mela  de  Sita  Orbit,  1.  %.  c.  ». 
■«®  Kcyfler  Amiq.  Septent.  p.  %U 
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Druid:  ^^  You  will  ccafc  to  be  furprifcd,  when 
**  I  tell  you,  that  wc  make  Hercules  (whom  wc 
**  call  Ogmius)  the  god  of  eloquence,  contrary 
•*  to  the  Greeks,  who  give  that  honour  to  Mf  r- 
**  cury,  who  is  fo  far  inferior  to  him  in  ftrength. 
**  We  rcprefent  him  as  an  old  man;  becaufe 
"  eloquence  never  fliows  itfclf  fo  lively  and 
«*  ftrong  as  in  the  mouths  of  old  people.  The 
*^  relation  which  the  ear  hath  to  the  tongue 
«*  juftifies  the  pifturc  of  the  old  man  who  holds 
^*  fo  many  people  faft  by  the  tongue.  Neither 
*'  do  wc  think  it  any  aflFront  to  Hercules  to  have 
«*  his  tongue  bored  ;  fince,  to  tell  you  all  in  one 
*'  word,'  it  was  that  which  made  him  fuccecd  in 
*^  every  thing;  and  that  it  was  by  his  eloquence 
*'  that  he  fubdued  the  hearts  of  all  men  *"."  The 
Druids  of  Britain  had  many  calls  and  opportu- 
nities to  difplay  their  eloquence,  and  to  difcovcr 
its  great  power  and  efficacy— as,  when  they  were 
teaching  their  pupils  in  their  fchools— when  they 
difcourfed  in  public  to  the  people  on  religious 
and  moral  fubjcds— when  they  ^eaded  caufes  in 
the  courts  of  juftice — and  when  they  harangued 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  the 
heads  of  armies  ready  to  engage  in  battle ;  fome« 
times  with  a  view  to  inflame  their  courage,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  dcfign  to  allay  their  fury, 
and  difpofc  them  to  make  peace.  , Though  this 
laft  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  talk  among  fierce 
and  warlike  nations,  yet  fuch  was  the  authority 

til  Lucian  in  Hcjrcule  GalUcot 
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and  eloquence  of  the  Druids  that  they  frequently 
fucceeded  in  it.  "  They  pay  a  great  regaid 
"  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)  to  their  exhortatioiiSy 
**  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  even  of 
'*  war,,  and  thcfe  arc  refpeded  both  by  their 
"  friends  and  enemies.  They  fometinnes  ftcp  in 
**  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who  are  ftandii^ 
"  with  their  fwords  drawn  and  their  fpears  cx- 
*'  tended,  ready  to  engage ;  and  by  their  clo- 
"  quence,  as  by  an  irrefiftiblc  enchantment,  they 
*'  prevent  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  prevail  upon 
•'  them  to  fheath  their  fwords.  So  great  arc  the 
**  charms  of  eloquence  artd  the  power  of  wifdom, 
"  even  almong  the  mod  fierce  barbarians  "V 
The  Britilh  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  edu- 
cated hy  the  Druids,  were  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence. This  is  evident  from  the  many  noble 
fpeeches  which  arc  afcribcd  to  them  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  '*\  For  though  thcfe  fpeeche$ 
may  not  be  genuine,  yet  they  -arc  a  proof  that  it 
was  a  well  known  faft  that  thcfe  princes  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  nJkke  harangues  on  thcfe  and  the 
like  occafions.  This  we  are  exprefsly  told  by 
Tacitus:  *'  The  Britifli  chieftains,  before  a 
**  batde,  fly  from  rank  to  rank,  and  addrels 
*^  their  men  with  animating  fpeeches,  tending  to 
**  inflame  their  courage,  increafc  their  hopes, 
**  and  difpel  their  fears"*."      Thcfe  harangues 

"»  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  8.  ^1.  p.  354. 

"I  Vide  Tacit,  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34.  37.  I.  14.  c.  33.      Vita 
Agiic.  c.  30,  31,  32.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dionc  in  rita  >]eromi* 
'H  Tacit,  Annal.  K  it.  c.  34. 
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were  called^  m  the  ancient  language  of  Britain, 
Brofnichiy  Kah,  which  is  literally  tranflated  by 
TacitU5,  Incitaaienta  Belli,  incentives  to  war"*. 
The  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons 
long  retained  their  tafte  for  eloquence,  add  their 
high  eftccm  for  thofc  who  excelled  in  that  art"*. 
•*  Orators  (fays  Mr.  Martin)  were  in  high  efteem, 
**  both  in  thefe  iflands  (the  ^budae)  and  the 
^*  continent,  until  within  thefe  forty  years.  They 
**  fat  always  among  the  nobles  gr  chiefs  of  fa- 
**  milics  in  the  ftreah,  or  circle.  Their  houfes 
**  and  little  villages  were  fanftuaries  as  well  as 
**  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doftors 
•*  of  phyfic.  The  Orators,  after  the  Druids  were 
^*  extind,  were  brought  in  to  prcferve  the  ge- 
**  nealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  fame 
^*  at  every  fucceflion  of  a  chiefs  and  upon  the 
««  occafion  of  marriages  and  births,  they  made 
*<  cpithalamiums  and  panegyrics,  which  the  poet 
**  or  bard  pronounced.  The  Orators,  by  the 
'*  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  af- 
**  cendant  over  the  greateft  men  in  their  time : 
"  fpr  if  any  ^Orator  did  but  afk  the  habit,  arms, 
**  horfc,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the 
^^  greatefl:  man  in  thefe  iQands,  it  was  readily 
"  granted  him  j  fomctimes  out  of  refpcft,  and 
*^  fometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  againft 
"  by  a  fatire,  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a 
*'  great  diflionour  "^*' 

■•5  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 11.  c.  ^4- 

»«*  Martians  Defcription  ot  the  Wcftem  Iflcs,  p.  104. 

•>'  Ibid.. p.  115. 
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Before  we  leave  this  fubjcft  of  the  learning  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the  Druids^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire— whether  or 
not  they  had  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  letters— 
and  whether  they  ftudied  and  underftood  any  other 
Janguage  befides  their  native  tongue>  before  this 
ifland  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  ? 

knowledge      -^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  learning  of 
ofictteri     the  Britifh    Druids,    it  will,    no  doubt,  appear 

BH?uh^***  furprifing  to  many   readers,  to  hear  it  made  a 

Pniids.      queftion,    whether  they   had  the   knowledge   of 

letters,  or,   in  other  words,  whether  they  could 

read  and  write.     This  mod  wonderful  of  all  arts, 

the  art  of  painting  thoughts  and  making  founds 

vifible,  is  now  happily  become  fo  common,  that 

it  is  hardly  confidered  as  a  part  of  learning,  and 

is  known  to  the  loweft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the 

people.     But  the  cafe  was  very  different  in  thofc 

remote  ages  which  preceded  the  invafion  Of  the 

Romans.     If  letters  were  then  known  in  this  ifland^ 

it  was  only  to  a  few  who  devoted  their  lives  to 

itudy,  and  were  admired  as  prodigies  of  learning. 

If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  writers,  there  was 

a  time   *'  when  the  ufe  of  letters  was  reckoned 

<^  diihonourable  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 

f'  Europe  "^•'    Tacitus  affures  us,   that  in  his 

time,  which  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 

after  the  firft  Roman  invafion  of  Britain,  both  the 

men  and  women  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 

5'7  ^litn,  Variar.  Hill.  1. 8,  c.  <i« 
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the  fecrct  or  \ife  of  letters  "^^    This  affcrtion  is 
not  to  be  underftood  indeed  in  its  utmofl:  latitude, 
as  if  letters  had  been  abfolutely  unknown  in  Ger- 
many.     From  the  manner  in    which  it  is  in- 
troduced, it  feems  probable,  that  Tacitus  meant 
only  to  affirm  that  letters  were  not  then  gene- 
rally known  in  Germany,  nor  ufed  in  the  com- 
mon afl^irs  of  life  j  though  they  might  be  known 
to  a '  few  learned  and  curious  perfons,  and  ufed 
on   fbme  great  occafions.     This  laft  appears  to 
have  been  the  ftate  of  things  with  refpeft  to  let- 
ters in  Britain  at  the  period  we  are  now  confi- 
dcring*     They  were  certainly   neither  gencrallj 
known  nor  in  common  ufe,.  though  we  have  good 
rcafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  known   to  the 
Druids,  and  perhaps  to  feme  of  the  great  who 
were  educated  by  them.     The  very  law  of  the 
Druids,  which  is  mentioned  by  Casfar,  againft  com- 
mitting their  doftrines  to  writing,  is  a  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  letters"'.    For  if  they  had  been  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  they  could  neither  have  had 
any  ncceflky  for,  nor  any  idea  of,   fuch  a  law. 
The  reafons  alfo  which  are  afljgned  by  Cas&r  for 
this  law  and  praAice,  demonftrate  that  this  illuf- . 
trious  writer  knew  very  well  that  the  Druids  were 
capable  of  committing  their  doftrines  to  writing, 
if  they  had  not  been  reftrained  from  it  by  a  law 
foupded  on  thefe  political  confidcrations.    Pew 


118  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  19. 
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will  fuppofe  that  Qaefar  was  capable  of  falling 
into  fuch  an  abfurdicy  as  to  feck  for  reafons  why 
the  Druids  did  not  commit  their  doftrines  to 
writing,  if  he  had  known  that  they  could  not 
write.  It  appears  that  he  knew  the  contrary. 
For  he  plainly  tells,  that  in  all  other  affairs  and 
tranfadlions,  except  thotc  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing) they  made  ufc  of  letters  ;  and  that  the  letters 
which  they  ufcd,  were  thofe  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet '*^  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
letters  from  the  Greek  colony  at  Marfcillcs. 
**  All  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
"  who  are  of  a  liberal  and  ftudious  difpofition, 
**  go  to  Marfeilles,  and  there  apply  to  the  ftudy 
"  of  learning  and  philofophy.  This  city  hath 
*«  for  fome  time  paft  been  a  kind  of  univerfity  to 
**  the  Barbarians ;  and  fo  great  a  tafte  for  the 
^'  Greek  learning  hath  prevailed  among  the 
**  Gauls,  that  they  wrote  all  their  contrails  and 
«  other  legal  deeds  in  Greek  letters'"."  The 
Bricons,  and  particularly  their  Druids,  might 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters,  either 
diredly  from  the  Greek  merchants  of  Marfeilles, 
who  frequented  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade» 
or  from  the  Driiicfe  of  Gaul,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  a  conilant  and  friendly  intcrcourfc.  In  ge- 
neral, we  have  good  rcafon  to  fuppofc  that  the 
Druids  of  Britain,  were  not  ignorant  of  any  part 

"o  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  13. 

»*•  Sirabo,  1. 4,  p.  181.  edit.  Piri»,  A,  D.  1620. 
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of  lcai*mng  with  which  their  brethren  o^  Gaiil 
were  acquainted,  when  we  know  that  the  moft 
learned  and  inquifitivc  Gauls  frequently  came 
into  this  ifland  to  perfe£b  their  education.  W^ 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  were  knc^wn  to  the  learned 
among  the  Britons,  and  ufed  by  them,  on  fome 
occafions,  in  writing  contradls,  treaties,  and 
other  important  deeds,  before  they  were  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Romans.  By  that .  con- 
qucft  the  Roman  letters  were  introduced,  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  to  be  ufed,  not 
only  by  thofe  Britons  who  learned  to  fpeak  and 
write  the  Latin  language,  but  even  by  thpfe 
who  fiill  retained  the  ufe  of  their  native 
tongue. 

It  would  be  very  improper  (as  it  is  foreign  to  iriftal- 
oui'  prefent  fubjeft)  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  P  *  ^* 
difquiHtion  concerning  the  old  Irifh  alphabet^ 
which  is  called  *Beth-luis-nion,  from  its  three 
firft  letters,  B,  L,  N.  This  alphabet,  as  wc 
.  are  gravely  told  by  fome  Irifli  antiquaries,  was 
invented  by  Finiufa  Farfa,  grcat-grandfon  of 
Japhct,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  ge- 
nius for  inventing  alphabets.  For,  befides  the 
Bcth-luis-nion  of  the  Irifh,  and  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, he  (according  to  thefe  authors)  was  fo 
provident  and  obliging,  that  he  invented  alfo 
the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  many  ages  be- 
fore there  were  any  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
world,  that  they  might  be  lying  ready  for  the 
pf<;    of   thefe    nations  when    they    came    into 

being* 
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,bcing  '**.  The  Irifli,  as  we  are  affurcd  by  a  late 
writer,  were  fa  happy,  that  they  enjoyed  the  ufc 
cf  letters  from  the  days  of  this  famous  Finiufi, 
the  great-grandfon  of  Japhet»  the  fon  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  prcfent  times  ■*' :  a  fingular  ho- 
nour and  felicity,  to  which  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  hath  had  the  confidence  to  pretend. 
There  are  ot|;ier  writers  indeed,  who  endeavour 
'to  deprive  the  Irilh  nation  of  this  diflinguilhcd 
honour,  by  affirming  that  they  are  indebted  to 
their  great  apoftle  St.  Patrick  for  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  as  well  as  of  Chriftianity  s  and  that 
their  Beth-luis-nion  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  Roman 
,  aldiabet  a  little  changed  in  the  number,  order^  and 
form  of  the  IcKers  ***.  "  Non  noftrum  eft  tantas 
**  componcre  litcs."  Every  reader  may  judge 
for  himfelf  which  .  of  thcfe  two  opinions  is  moft 
probable ,  and  few,  we  prefumc,  will  form  a 
wrong  judgment. 
Lan.  For  fevcral   ages    paft,    the   ftudy  of  certain 

g^«sc^  dead  languages,  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, which  are  only  to  be  found  in  books,  hath 
conftituted  a  very  important  and  elTential  part 
of  a  learned  education  j  and  in  the  acqniGtion 
of  thefc  languages,  the  ftudious  youth  of  Eu- 
rope now  fpcnd  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  years 
of  their  lives.  But  nothing  of  this  nature  em-  / 
ployed  any  part  of  the  thoughts  or  time  of  the 

fat  Flaherty's  Ogygia  Domcftica,  p.  211. 
"}  Dr.  Paribn^s  Remains  o(  }i\thtt,  p.  ifl. 
iM^  A^a  San^orum  Bollandi,   1.  »,    Nat.  ad  viUm  6.  Patricii, 
I^pt§*s  critical  ElTay,  p,  44a,. 
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karned  and  ftudious  among  the  ancicntBritodSi 
who  certainly  derived  their  knowledge  more 
from  men  than  from  Books,  from  converfation 
dian  from  reading.  If  any  of  them  ftudicd  or 
underftbod  any  other  languages  befides  their  na^ 
ttve  tongue,  thcfc  were  certainly  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  then  living  languages ;  the 
one  fpoken  by  the  inftruftors,  and  the  other  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Some  writers  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  underftood  and  fpoke  the  Greek  language 
as  well  as  they  did  their  own  ***.  But  this  opi- 
nion doth  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Ic 
is  true*  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Marfeilles, 
who  were  originally  Greeks,  were  very  famous 
in  thefe  times  for  their  knowledge  of  languages, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  learning.  They 
were  called  the  thrcc-tongued,  becaufe  they  un- 
derftood three  languages,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gaulifli  '**.  Thofe  Gauls,  therefore,  who  had 
their  education  in  that  city,  which  was  then 
deemed  another  Athens,  no^  doubt  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Lucian 
ieems  to  have  met  with  one  of  thefe,  who  was 
^  Gaulifli  prieft  or  Druid,  who  underftood  Greek, 
and  explained  to  him  the  pidure  of  Ogmius,  the 
god  of  elocjucnce,  already  mentioned  "\  But 
the  number  of  the  Gauls  who  were  educated  at 

1*5  Sberinghamt  p.  390.    Hottoman.  Franco  Gallia,  c.  2. 
i»6  Opera  S^*  Hieronymi,  I.  9.  p.  135. 
}*7  Lucian  in  Hcrcule  Gallic^. 
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Marfeillcs  bore  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  of  that  people ;  and  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  in  Julius  Caefar's  time  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  very  rare  and 
i}noomnfK>n  accomplifhment  among  the  learned 
in  Gaul.  Divitiacus  the  JEduzn  was  both  a 
prince  and  a  Druid,  and  (according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Cicero,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him)  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  he  neither 
undcrftood  Latin  nor  Greek  "*.  For  Caefar,  who 
was  a  pcrfed  maftcr  of  both  thefe  languages, 
could  not  converfe  with  him  without  an  inter- 
preter **•.  Nay,  when  Quintus  Cicero  was  be- 
fieged  in  his  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii, 

\  a  people  of  Gaul,  Casfar  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  Greek  language,  that  if  it  (hould  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  it  might  not  be  undcr- 
ftood "*  :  a  demonflratlon  that  Caefar  believed 
there  were  few  or  none  of  the  Nervii  who  under- 

•  flood  Greek,  though  fome  of  them  might  per- 
haps iinderftand  Latin.  The  Nervii  were  in- 
deed fituated  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul, 
at  a  prodigious  diftancc  from  Marfeillcs  j  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
might  be  much  more  uncommon  among  them 
than  among  the  Gauls  of  the  fouch^  who  were 
nearer    to   that    illuftrious    feat    of   learning  "*. 

i»«  Cicero  dc  Divinatione,  1.  u 
"9  Cxfar  dc  Bel. Gal.  I.  i.  c.  19. 
•      >5o  Id.  ibid.  1.  5.  c.  i«. 
>ii  Cluveriut,  l.».  p.  4So» 
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But  may  we  not  for  the  fame  reafort  conclude, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
far  from  being  a.  comrtion  accomplJfhment  amdng 
the  learned  of  this  ifland?  The  Latin  language 
Was  probably  ftill  lefs  underftood-  in  Britain  than 
the  Greek,  before  the  Roman  conqueft. 

If  the  Britifii  Druids,  confidering  the  times  in  Druldlcai 
V^hich   they  lived,     had   made   no   contemptible  divfilaiion. 
proficiency   in   frvcral   parts    of   real  and  ufcful 
learning;    it    cannot  be   denied    that  they   were 
alfo  great   pretenders   to  •  fuperior   knowledge  in 
certain  vain   fallacious    fciences,    by  which   they 
excited    the   admiration,    and  took   advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  aedulity  of  mankind.     Thefe 
were  the,  fciences  (if  they  maybe  fo  called)  of 
magic  and  divination ;  by  which   they  pretended 
to   work  a  kind  of  miracles,  and  exhibit  afto- 
niftiing  appearances   in  nature  5   to  penetrate  into 
the  counfels  of  Heaven ;  to  foretel  future-cvcnrs,    > 
and    to  difcover    the  fuccefs   or  mifcarriage    of 
pubHc    or    private    undertakings.      Their    own 
countrymen   not  only  believed   that    the  Druids 
of  Gaul    and    Britain   were   pofTefled    of    thefe 
powers,    but    they  were   celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count)  by  thte  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
"In    Britain  (fays  Pliny)    the  magic   arts    are 
"  cultivated    with    fuch  aftoniftiing    fuccefs    and 
««  fo  many  ceremonies  at  this  day;  that  the  Bri- 
"  cons  feem  to  bcr  capable   of   inftruding  even 
."  -nlj^  Pcrfiaas  themfrlves  in  thefe  arts  '**,     They 

*n  fWii.  UiH.  Kai.  h  30^  c«  t. 
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•  «'  pretend  to  difcovcr  the  defigns  and  purpofcs 
««  of  the    Gods'**.     The   Eubates  or  Vatcs  in 
«'  particular^    inveftigate    and   difplay   the    moft 
•*  fublime  fccrcts    of  nature ;   and,    by  aufpiccs 
"  and  facrifices,   they  foretcl  future   events  '*'•" 
They  were  fo  famous   for  the  fuppofcd  veracity 
of  thctr  predidions,   that  they  were  not    only 
confulced    on    all  important  occafions    by  their 
own, princes  and   great    men,    but    even    fomc- 
times  by  the  Roman  emperors  '**.     Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to   account    for  all  this.      The    Druids 
finding  that  the  reputation  of  their  magical  and 
-^      prophetical   powers  contributed    not    a    little   to 
the    advancement    of    their    wealth   and   influ- 
ence, endeavoured,  no  doubt,   to  ftrengthen  and 
cftablilh  it  by  all  their  art  and  cunning.     Their 
knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  and   mechania 
enabled  them  to  execute  fuch  works,  and  to  ex- 
hibit fuch  appearances,   or    to   make  the   world 
believe  that  they  did  exhibit  them,  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  gain  them  the  charafter  of  great  magi- 
cians. ^  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is   more  eafy 
than  to  acquire  this  charadter  in  a  dark  age,  and 
among    an    unenlightened    people.      When  the 
minds    of    men    are    haunted    with  dreams  of 
charms  and  enchantments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  molt  common  occurrences  in  nature  are 
the  effe6ts    of     magical    arts.      The  following 

n*  Melt.  1. 3.  c.  «. 

>ll  Ammiaa.  Marcel.  L15.  c.9.    Diod.  Sicol.  1.5.<.  9.  v.i. 
'  p.  354. 

<I4  taroprid.  in  Alcxaad.  Yopil^.  in  Aurelian.  U  Nomeriaii. 
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ftrangc  ftory,  which  wc  meet  with  in  Plutarcli*s 
Trcatifc  of  the  Ctflation  of  Oracles,  was   pro- 
bably   occafioned   by  fomething  of    this    kind. 
*'  There    arc    many  iflands    which  lie  fcattcrcd 
**  about  the  ifle  of  Britain,  after  the  manner  of 
**  our  Sporades*     They  arc  generally  unpeopled, 
**  and  feme  of  them   are  called   the  Iflands  of 
**  the    heroes.      One   Demetrius    was    fcnt    by 
"  the   emperor  (perhaps   Claudius)    to    difcover 
*'  thofe  parts.     He  arrived  ac  one  of  thefc- iflands 
"  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Anglefcy,  but  more 
^'  probably  one   of  the  Mbudx)  next   adjoining 
**  to  the  ifle  of  Britain  before  mentioned,  which 
*^  was   inhabited   by  a   few  Britons,    who  were 
**  cflecmed  facred  and  inviolable  by  their  cour>- 
"  trymcn.     Immediately  after  his  arrival  the  air 
*'  grew  black  and  troubled,  and  ftrangc  appari- 
**  tions  were  feen ;   the  winds  rofe  to  a  tj^mpcft, 
**  and     fiery    fpputs    and    whirlwinds    appeared 
•'  dancing   towards    the     earth  *"."      This  was 
probably    no   more  than   a   £lorm  of  wind,  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  lightning  >  a  thing  neither 
pnnatural  nor  uncommon:    but    Demetrius  and 
his  companions    having    he:;ard   that    the   Britifli 
Druids,     by    whom     this     ifle    was    chiefly  in- 
habited, were    great    magicians,    they  imagined 
that  it  was   raifcd   by  them  1    and   fancied   that 
they   law  jnany   ftrangc  unnatural    fights.      The 
Druids  did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them  s 
for  when  they  enquired  of  them  about  the  caufc 

ts5  Plutaixh,ik,C^at,  Onic.RowlaAd*«  Mona  Afltiq.  pu  74* 
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of  this  ftorm,  they  told  them  it  was  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  one  of  thofe  invifiblc  beings  or 
genii  who  frequented  their  iOe  '•*.  A  wonderful 
and  artful  tale,  very  well  calculated  to  increafe 
the  fuperftitipus  terrors  of  Demetrius  and  his 
crew;  and  to  determine  them  to  abandon  this 
enchanted  ifle,  with  a  rcfolution  never  to  return. 
Stonehenge,  and  feveral  other  works  of  the 
Druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  arts  of  magic  and  enchantment,  for  many 
ages  after  the  dcftruclion  of  their  whole  order ''^: 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  perfuadcd  the 
vulgar  in  their  own  times  to  entertaiti  the  fame 
opinion  of  thefc  works,  by  concealing  from 
them  the  real  arts  by  which  they  were  per- 
formed* The  natural  and  acquired  fagacity  of 
the  Druids,  their  long  experience,  and  great 
concern  in  the  conduft  of  affairs,  enabled  them 
to  form  very  probable  conjeftures  about  the 
events  of  cnterprifcs.  Thcfe  conjcftures  they 
pronounced  as  oracles,  when  they  were  con- 
fulted,  and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  from 
the  infpedtion  of  the  entrails  of  viftims;  tlic 
obfervation  of  the  flight  and  feeding  of  certain 
birds  5  and  many  other  mummeries  "•.  By  thefc 
and  the  like  arts,  they  obtained  and  preferved 
the  reputation  of  prophetic  forefight  among  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people.     But  thcfe  pre* 

«I«  Plutarch.  d«  Ceflaf.  One.  * 

M7  Keyfler.  Antiq.  Septent.  c,  7.  §  i.  p.  %%U    Galfrid.  Monu- 
mot.  b.8.  c.  It,  ti. 
Mt  Dr,Borlarc*$  Antiq.  Comwtl,  p.  i^l.  to  Hu 
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tenfions  of  the  Druids  to* magic  and  divination, 
which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  advancement 
of  their  fame  and  fortune  in  their  own  times, 
have  brought  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  their 
memory,  and  have  made  fome  learnfed  moderns 
declare  that  they  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  philofophers,   and  cfteemed   n(» 
better  than  mere   cheats  and  jugglers  "•.     This 
ccnfurc  is  evidently  too  fcvere,  and  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  equal  juftice  upon  all  the 
ancient  philofophers  of  Egypt,    Aflyria,    Perfia, 
Greece,  and  Rome;    who  were  g^eat  pretenders 
to  magic  and  divination,  as  well  as  our  Druids ***• 
**  I   know  of  no  nation  in  the  world   (fays  Ci- 
**  cero),  either  fo  polite  and  learned,  or  fo  fa- 
^*  vage  and   barbarous,   as    not    to  believe   that 
*«  future  events  are  prefignificd  to  us,  and  may 
**  by  fome  men  be  difcovered  and  foretold  "^Z* 
The  only  conclufion  therefore  that  can  be  fairly 
drawn,    from  the    fuccefsfui  pretenfions  of    the 
Britifli  Druids  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion,   is  this— That  they  had    more  knowledge 
than   their  countrymen   and    cotemporaries ;   but 
had  not  fo  much  virtue  as  to  refift  the  temptation 
of  impoling  upon  their  ignorance,  to  their  own 
advantage. 

'If  we  have   but    an   imperfeft  knowledge  of  Perfonai 
the  ftate  of  learning  among  the   ancient  Britons  {l!^^^'^^^^^ 
before  they  were  invaded   by  the  Romans/  our  men. 

i}9  Bnickeri  Hift.  Crit.  Philofoph.  ].  s.  p.  34^. 
140  VidePUn.  Hift.  Nat.  U^o.  c.  s* 
<4i  Cicero  dt  Dtvioat.  1.x.  init. 
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knowledge  of  the  perfona!  hiftory  of  the  learned 
men  who  flourifhed  in  this  ifland  at  and  before 
that  period,  is  ftill  more  imperfed.  For  though 
there  might  be  many  who  were  famous  in  their 
fcvcral  ages  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  yet  as 
none  of  tbefe  committed  any  of  their  works  to 
writing,  which  is  the  only  monument  that  can 
rcfift  the  depredations  of  time,  not  only  their 
learned  kboui-s,  but  their  very  names,  have  been 
long  fincc  configncd  to  irretrievable  oblivion. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill  many 
ps^es,  from  the  writings  of  Lcland,  Bale,  and 
Pics,  with  the  lives  of  many  learned  Britons 
who  are  faid  by  them  to  have  flourifhcd  long 
before*  and  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
fion  '**•  But  this  would  be  to  fill  the  pages  of 
hiftory  with  the  moft  childilh  and  improbable 
legends,  inftead  of  real  and  important  fadts.  To 
convince  our  readers  that  this  ftridure  is  not  too 
fevere,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  following 
curious  account  of  Perdix  or  Partridge  the  pror^ 
phet,  one  of  thcfc  ancient  Britifh  fages,  who, 
according  to  thcfc  writers,  propheficd  in  Britain 
in  the  year  760  before  Chrift,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Ifaiah  prophefied  in  Judea.  '*  Perdix  or 
*'  Partridge,  a  Britifli  prophet,  who,  excelling 
*^  in  genius  and  learning,  particularly  in  ma- 
"  thematics/  by  his  example  roufed  the  indo- 
.  ^'  lent  minds    of  others  to  the   purfuit  of  the 

i4>  Vide  Leiand.  de  Script.  Bn'tafr*  i  torn.  Oxon.  1709.  Bale 
Catalog.  Scriptor.  iUuft»BnUn.  folio,  BaiUi»apod  JoanncmOpe* 
rinum.  Pitt* 
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"  fame  ftutfics.     By  his  curious  and  conftant  ob*- 
^*  icrvation  of    the  ftars,    he   became  a  famous 
*^  prophet    and    prognofticator.       In    his  tinic, 
^*  about  the  year  of  the  world   3198,  it  rained 
««  blood  in  Britain  three  whole  days,  which  pro- 
<*  duccd    fuch   prodigious   fwarms    of   flics  that 
««  they  occafioncd  a  great   mortality.     As   king 
•*  RivalJo  was  offering  ftcrifices  in  the  templd 
"  of  Diana^    according  to   the  manner  of  thcfe 
*«  times.    Partridge    came  in,    and  not  only  cx- 
''  plained  the   caufes  of  the    prefent  calamities, 
*<  but  alfo  pronounced  a  prophecy  of  many  fu- 
**  tunc  events.     The  king  commanded  this  pro- 
**  phecy  to   be  engraved   on    a  large   block  of 
<'  marble,    and  placed  in  the  fame   temple,  for 
**  its   prefcrvation.      Gildas,   a  moft  noble   poet 
*'  and  hiftoriographer  among  the  Britons,  found 
**  this  infcription  written  in'  very  old   language, 
*<  and  tranflated  it  into  elegant  Latin  verfc  *♦•.". 
*«  O !  (cries  Leiand)  that  I  had  the  happinefs  to 
<'  read   and   undcrftand   that  moft  venerable  in* 
"  fcription !    that  I  might  know  what  were  the 
«'  Jttters,   and   what   was    the  language  of  the 
*^  moft  ancient  Britons.     But  if  that  is  too  great 
*^  felicity,    O !  that  I  could   get  a  fight  of  the 
<'  verfcs  of  Gildas  '♦^."     Such  is  the  aftonilhing 
credulity  of  fome  of  our  moft   renowned   anti- 
quaries!    But  even  this  is  not  the  moft  ridiculous 
part  of  this  ftory.     For  thelc  illuftrious  lights  of 

■43  Balei  Catalog.  Script.  iUuft.  Brit.  p.  i$. 
'44  Leiand.  de  Script.  Brit.  1. 1.  p.  16, 
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antiquity  cannot  agree  among  thcmfclves,  whether 
this  famous  Briiifh  poet  was  a  man  or  a  bird. 
Ponticus  Verunnius  affirms  that  it  was  a  real  par- 
tridge, of  a  large  fize  and  moft  beautiful  plumage, 
that  flew  into  the  temple  and  pronounced  this  pro- 
phecy* But  in  this  Lcland  and  Bale  fay  he  was 
moft  abominably  miftaken'*^  What  puny  mo- 
dern antiquary  will  take  upon  him  to  determine 
this  important  difpute  ? 
Al>ant.  One   of  our  moft    induftrlous    hiftorians  hath 

taken  very  great  pains  to  prove,  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philofophcr,  the  dif- 
cipje  and  friend  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  or  one  of  the  Britifh  iflcs***.  To 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  convinced  of  this  by 
the  arguments  of  that  writer,  a  fliort  abftraA  of 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  will  not  be 
difagreeable,  Abaris  flourilhed  about  6co  years 
•  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  «ra.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Hyperborean  ifland,  which 
is  dcfcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  greatly 
admired  by  his  countrymen,  who  fent  him  as 
their  ambaflador  into  Greece,  to  renew  their  an- 
cient friendfliip  and  intcrcourfe  with  the  people 
of  Delos,  which  had  been  interrupted  '*'•  Abaris 
performed  this  long  voyage  with  great  eafe  and 
expedition,  being  carried  over  rivers,  feas,  and 
mountains,    through    the  air,   on  an  enchanted 

♦ 

Uf  Leland  dc  Script.  Brit.  1. 1,  p.  i6.    Baici  CiUlog.  Script, 
illuft.  Brit.  p.  11, 

M  Cartels  Gen.  Hift.  Eng.  t.  i.  p.  5$,  $c^. 
If 7  Diod.  SicoK  1.  %•  €•  i.  p.  159. 
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arrow,  which  he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from 
Apollo  '*••      By  this  enchanted  arrow  we  ought 
perhaps,    to  underftand    his  fkiil  in   aftronomy» 
by  which  he  directed  his  courfc.     When  he  ar- 
rived  in  Greece,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  ad- 
miration of   the   learned   men  of   that  country, 
by    his     policcneft,   eloquence,    and  wifdom  ***. 
He  excelled   particularly  in    the  arts  of   magic 
and  divination;  of  which   he  gave  the  moft  iU 
luftrious   proofs    in    all    the    countries    through 
which   he  travelled  *'^      It  was   this  Abaris  who 
made    the    famous    Palladium    of  the  bones  of 
Pelops,    and  fold  it  to  the  people  of  Troy  '*'. 
After  he   had    vifited  many  countries,  and  col- 
lected a  great  quantity  of  gold,  he  fet  out  on 
his  return  home  5  and  in  his  way  waited  on  Py- 
thagoras,  at  Crotona   in   Italy.     This  renowned 
philofopher  was  fo  much  charmed  with  Abaris, 
that  he  admitted  him  to  h's  moft  intimate  friend- 
Ihip  J   fliewcd  him  his  golden  thigh  5  revealed  to 
him   all   the  fecrets  of  his  philofophy,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  ftay  with  him  and  aflift  him  in  his 
fchool'**,  / 

Thefc   two  examples  will   probably  be  fuffi* 

cient  to   convince  our  readers,  that  the  genuine 

perfbnal  hiftory  of  thofe  learned  men  who  flou- 

riSied  in  this  ifland  before  they  began  to*  com- 

/ 

«♦«  Jamblic.vitaPylhagor.  p.  xa8. 

•49  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  30?.  «Jo  Jamblic.  c.  19,  p,  131, 

«f>  Diaion.Hift.  deM.  Bayle,  ▼.  Abaris.  Note  Ft 

'5>  Sunlcy^sHlftyPhilofoph.  p.  51 3^  514, 
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mit  their  works  to  writing,  is  irrecoverably  loft  i 
and  that  ihofc  who  pretend  to  give  us  fome  fcraps 
of  this  hiftory,  entertain  us  with  fables  inftcad  of 
fafts, 
Seminariet       It  is   impoffible  that '  learning  can  flourifh,  ia 
iug.     '     any  degree,  in  any  country,  without  fchools   and 
academies  for  the  education  of  youth, '  provided 
with  proper  teachers,  and   under  proper  regula* 
tions.     We  may  therefore  conclude    in   general, 
that  the  ancient    Britons    had    fuch   fchools   and 
Seminaries  of  learning  among   them,  before  they 
were  conquered  by   the  Romans.       Of  this   wc 
have  alfo  fufficicnt  pofitive  evidence  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,    and  information  of  fcveral 
particulars  relating    to  the    conftitucion  and   cir- 
cumftances  ofthefc  mod  ancient  academics,  both 
in  Gaul  and   Britain,        It    appears    from     thefc 
writers^  that  thefc  fchools  of  learning  were  wholly 
under  the  direflion  of  the  Druids;  who  were  the 
only  governors  and   teachers  in  them,  to  whofc 
care  the   education   of  youth  was  entirely  com- 
mitted,     Thefe    Druidical    academies,     particu- 
larly chofc  of  Britain,   were    very  much  crowded 
with   ftudcntsi  as  many  of  the  youth   of    Gaul 
came    over    to    finifh    their    educarion    in    this 
ifla  id  '*'.      The   ftudcnrs,    as  wdl   as    teachers. 
Were  exempted  from  military  fervices   and  from 
taxes  ;   and  enjoyed  many  other  privileges,   which 
contributed   nm  a   little   to    increafc    their    num- 
ber***.    The  academies  of  the  Druids,   like  their 

<|}  Cxiar  de  Bel.  GA.  I.  ^«  >54  Id.  ibid. 
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tcmplef,  were  fituatcd  in  the  dcepcft  receflfes  of 
woods  and  forcfts '".     They  made  choice  of  fuch 
ficuacions,  jiot  only  becaufe  they  were  moft  proper 
for  ftudy  and  contemplation,  but  chiefly  ^caufe 
they  were   moft  fuitable  to  chat  profound  fecrecy 
with  which  they  inftruded  their  pupils,  and  kept 
their  doftrines  from  the  knowledge  of  others  "•• 
It    feems    indeed    probable,    that  wherever  the 
Pruids  had  a  tempk  of  any  great  note,  attended 
by  a  confidcrable   number  of  priefts,  there  they 
had   alfo   an  academy,    in   which   fuch  of  thofe 
priefts  as  were  eftcemed  moft  learned  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach.     The  greatcft  of  thefe  ancienc 
Britifh  academics,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  iflc 
of  Angle  fey,    i^ar   the   manQon  of  the  Arch- 
drukl,    who  had  the  chief  dircftion  in  matters 
of  learning  as    well   as   of    religion  **\      Here 
there  is  one  place  which  is  ftill  called  Myfynon^ 
i.  e.  the  place  of  ftudiesj   another  called  Gaer-r 
Edris,     the    city   of  aftronomers ;    and  another 
Cerrig-Brudyn,  the  aftronomers  circle'*'.      The 
ftory  of  king  Bladud,  who  is  faid  to  have  flou* 
rifhed  about  900  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift^ 
to  have  ftudied  long  at  Athens,  and  after  his  rec- 
tum to  have  eftablifticd  a  famous  univerfity  g( 
Stamford,  is  evidently  legendary,  and  merits  n^ 
regard  **•.     This  ridiculous  ftory  is  thus  toki  by 
the  old  rhiming  hiftorian  Harding  '** : 

««  Mela,  I.  j.c.i,  "5«  Id.  ibid, 

'57  Rowland*! 'Mon a  Antiq.  p.  {4,  ^(^  Id.  ibid* 

>59  Baleut  Script.  Brit.  p.  11. 
^^  Harding*!  Chron.  Loodon,  X543«c<v>7,  fol.  %%• 
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Sttnford  he  made,  the  Suoford  bight  thu  daft 

In  which  he  made  an  Univerfitee. 

His  philofophers,  as  Merlin  doth  faye. 

Had  Scholers  fele,  of  great  habtlitee. 

Studying  ever  alway  in  ooitee» 

In  all  the  feven  liberal  fdence 

For  to  purcbafe  wyfdome  and  fapiencc. 

This  fine  talc  was  probably  invented  and  propa- 
gated by  thofe  mafters  and  fcholars  who  aban- 
doned Oxford,  and  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  an 
univerfity  at  Stamford,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III/**  No  greater  regard  is  due  to  the 
monkifti,  legend  of  the  two  univerfities  founded 
by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  near  the  place  where  the 
truly  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford  now  (lands; 
which  is  thus  related  by  John  ift^oufe,  the  War- 
wick antiquary :  «*  Our  chronicles  fay  that  fome 
**  very  learned  men  came  out  of  Greece  into 
^'  Britain  with  king  Brutus,  and  made  choice 
•'  of  a  place,  which  from  them  is  ftill  called 
*^  Greeklade,  where  they  dwelt,  and  eftablifhed 
*'  an  univerfity.  Among  thefe  learned  Greeks, 
"  there  were  fome  who  excelled  in  the  know- 
*^  ledge  of  medicine,  who  took  up  their  refi- 
*^  dence,  and  fixed  their  phyfical  fchool  at  a 
*^  very  healthy  place  not  far  diftant,  which  from 
•«  them  is  ftill  called  Leechlade  •*•/*  Thefe 
ichools,  we  arc  gravely  told  by  the  fame  anti- 
.  quary,    were   fome   tihie  after  removed  to  the 

>*<  A.  Wood*t  Hift.  Unirerf.  Oxon.  p.  165.  &€• 

'^*  J.  Roflli  Hift.  Ang,  At  Tho.  Heame,  edit.  Oj^oUf  p.  so. 
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place  where  Oxford  now  ftand%  as  Joeing  a  more 
commodious  and  pleafant  (icuation'*'. 

But  though  ye  cannot  now  difcovcr  the  par*  Manner  of 
ocular  places  where  thefc  moft  ancient  feminaries  ^f^*55fj* 
of  learning  were  fcatcd,  we  are  not  altogether  fo  mintriefc 
ignorant  of  their  conftitucion,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fciences  were  taught  in  them.     The 
profcffors   delivered    all    their   leflures   to  their 
pupils  in  verfc.     This  praftice  may  appear  lingu- 
lar and  difficult  to  usj  but  it  was  eafy  and  familiar 
in  thofc  poetic  ages,  when  profe  was  hardly  ever 
ufed  but  in  common  converfation,  on  the  loweft 
fubjcfts.     A  Druidical  courfc  of  education,  com- 
prehending the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  which 
were    then   taught,    is  faid  to  have   confided  of 
about  twenty   thoufand  verfes  ***.     The  kind  of 
verfc  in  which  it  is  imagined  the  Druids  delivered 
their  doctrines  to  their  fcholars,  was  that  which 
is   called    by    the  WcJih    grammarians    Englyn 
Milur,  of  which  the  following  lined  are  a  (hort 
fpecimcn: 

An  lavar  koth  yo  lavar  guir 
Bedh  durn  re  ver,  dhan  tavaz  rehir 
Mez  den  beb  davaz  a  gallaz  i  dir. 
What's  faid  of  6)d  will  always  ftand: 
Too  long  a  tongue,  too  (hort  a  hand ; 
Bat  he  that  had  no  tongue  loft  hit  land'^^. 

The   fcholars  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any 
of  tliefe  verfes  to  writing,  but  were  obliged  to 

i<^l  J.  Roflii  Hif(.  Ang.  A.  Tho.  Hearne,  edit.  Oxom  p.  tu 
164  Dr.  Borlafc^t  Antiq.  Cornwa),  p.  85.    La  Religion  de  Ganlt 
L  3.  p.  59, 

■65  Lhuyd*$  Archaeologia  BriUnnicai  p.  S5i. 
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get  them  all  by  heart  '•*•  This  mode  of  educa- 
tion was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain^  but  fcems  to  have  prevailed  in 
all  the  nations  of  antiqaity,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  "•^.  For  even  that  moft  wonderful 
and  ufeful  invention  was  not  brought  into  com- 
mon ufc  without  tt)uch  oppofition,  and  many 
ipccious  reafonings  againft  it'".  Such  is  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
and  their  fhynefs  to  embrace  the  moft  valuable 
new  inventions!  This  praftice  of  committing 
every  thing  to  memory  made  a  learned  education 
very  tedious  j  and  thofe  who  went  through  a 
complete  courfe  commonly  fp^nt  about  twenty 
years  in  the  academy  '*^  When  the  youth  were 
firft  admitted  into  thefe  ancient  feats  of  learning, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oJith  of  fecrecy ;  in 
which  they  folemnly  fwore,  never  to  reveal  the 
ilnyfteries  which  they  fliould  there  learn  '^^ 
They  were  then  alfo  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  and  friends,  obliged  to 
conftant  refidence,  and  not  permitted  to  converfc 
with  any  but  their  teachers  and  fellow.ftudents, 
until  ihey  were  regularly  difmiffcd  **'•  One 
leflbn  which  the  Druids  inculcated  very  much 
uppn  all  their  pupils,  was  a  fupreme  veneration 

«««  C«r.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

.v^7  Dr.  )lorhrc*t  Antiq.  Corn.  p.  S4.  fttque  auAor.  ibi  citat. 

i6t  Bulaei  Hift.  Univerf.  Parif.  1.  i.  p.  8. 

>^  Brfar  de  Bel.  Gal,  I.  6.    Mela,  1. 3.  c.  2. 

*»•  Bulitfia,  I.  I.  p.  8. 

'7>  Golot.  Axiom,  de  Dniid*  ax,  a8« 
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for  the  perfons  and  opinions  of  their  teachers; 
which  being  deeply  impreflcd^upon  their  minds 
in  their  youths  never  was  obliterated*'*.  This 
circumftance  contributed  not  a  little  to  fupport 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Druids  ;  as  all  the 
principal  perfons  in  every  ftatc  were  educated  in 
their  academies^  where  they  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  their  in- 
ftruftors.  We  cannot  now  difcover  what  parti- 
cular emoluments  or  rewards  the  Druids  received 
for  their  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  or 
whether  they  received  thefe  rewards  from  the 
public,  or  from  their  fcholars.  But  in  general 
we  may  conclude,  that,  as  this  province  was 
entirely  in  their  hands,  the  advantages  tbey  dc^ 
rived  from  it  were  very  confiderable. 

Though  the  above    account  of   the   date   of  Learning 
karning  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they  ^[jjj^g^ 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  is  not  fo  parti-  tons  doc 
^\dar  and  fatisfaftory  as  we  could  have  wiflied  to  [bj^!***** 
make  it,   if  hiftory  had  afforded   clearer  lights  5 
yet  it  is  evidendy  fufficient  to  Hiew  that  our  BritiOi 
.anceftors  did  not  wholly  neglefb  the  improvement 
of  their  minds  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fcicncesj 
and    confequendy    that    they    did    not    deferve 
that  contempt  with  which  they  h^vc  been  treated 
by  fome  of  our  own  hiftorians,   nor  the  odious 
names  of  favages  and   barbarians,    which   have 
been  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  them,  as  well  as 
on  other  nations,  by  the  fupercilious  literati  o£ 

•7*  C«f»f  de  Bel.  GaL  1.6."^ 
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Greece  and  Rome.  It  plainly  appears  that  many 
of  the  youth  of  Britain  were  animated  with  the 
love  of  learning,  and  a  taftc  for  ftudy,  before 
their  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans;  and 
that  this  viftorious  people  only  put  them  under 
the  diredlion  of  new  roaftcrs,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  ftudies,  which  we  (hall  now  endea- 
vour to  defcribe  in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 
State  of  The   famous    Julius    Agricola  (who  was   ad- 

Bri»in^'°  vanced  to  the  government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78.) 
^the  ^as  the  firft  of  the  Roman  governor?  of  this 
conqoeft*  ifland>  who  gave  any  confiderable  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  learning.  This  *  illuftrious  per- 
fon  being  not  only  one  of  the  grcateft  generals, 
but  alfo  one  of  the  bed  and  moft  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  took  great  pains  to 
reconcile  the  provincial  Britons  to  the  Roman 
government,  by  introducing  amongft  them  the 
Roman  arts  and  fciences.  With  this  view  he 
perfuaded  the  noble  youth  of  Britain  to  learn  the 
Latin  language,  and  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  eloquence'^*.  Thefe  perfuafions  were 
fuccefsful,  becaufe  they  were  feafonable;  and 
the  Britilh  youth  being  deprived  of  their  former 
inftrydors,  by  the  dellrudtion  and  expulQon  of 
the  Druids  (which  happened  about  this  time), 
willingly  put  themfelves  under  thofc  teachers 
which  were  provided  for  them  by  the  Romans. 
Thefe  youth  applied  with  fo  much  ardour  to  this 
new  courfe  of  ftudy,  that  they  obliged  Agricola 

f7%  Tteit.  Titt  Afpric.  c.  ai. 
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very  foon  to  declare  that  they  excelled  the  youth 
of  Gaul  in  genius  and  erudition  *^\  This  decla- 
ration of  fo  great  a  man  was  no  doubt  very 
flattering  to  thefe  noble  and  ingenious  youths> 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  increafe  their  love  of 
the  Roman  learning. 

Though  it  is  not  neccffary  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  the  (late  of  learning  among  the  Romans 
at  this  period,  as  that  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  Roman  '^'  than  to  the  Britilh  hiftory,  yet  it  is 
certainly  requifite  to  take  a  little  notice  of  thofc 
particular  fciences,  which  that  vidorious  and  in- 
telligent people  chieSy  encouraged,  in  all^  the  pro- 
vinces  of  their  empire^  and  particularly  in  Britain* 
Thefe  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy^  me* 
dicine,  and  law« 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  utinand 
the  (ludy  and  ufe  of  their  own  language  into  all  ^^^  *^' 
the  provinces  of  their  empire.  The  ftudy  of  this 
language  was  warmly  recommended  to  the  youth 
of  Briuin  by  the  Roman  governors  of  this  ifland, 
who  took  care  to  provide  them  with  mafters  to 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  it,  at  the 
public  charge.  At  firft  thefe  youth  difcovered  a 
great  diflike  of  the  language,  as  well  ^s  to  the 
perfons  of  their  conquerors ;  but  by  degrees  they 
were   brought  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with 


>74  Tacit »  vira  Agric.  c.  at . 

ns  Vide  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  5.  I.  13.  tit.  3.  dc  MwJicit  Sc  Pro- 
fcflbribut.  Id.  I.  14.  tit.  if •  de  Studiis  Ubcralibuf  Urbit  Roam  eC 
Conftant.  Lugdvoi,  A*  Dt  1605. 
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Qficofntnon  diligence  and  fucccfs"'.  Ac  lengdi 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  became 
one  of  the  firft  and  moft  indifpenfable  branches 
of  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  language  was  fo 
generally  underftood  and  fpoken  in  this  iQand> 
**  that  (to  ufc  an  cxprefijon  of  .Gildas,  the  moft 
«*  ancient  of  our  hiftorians)  Britain  might  then 
^  have  been  more  properly  called  a  Roman  than 
•«  a  Briti(h  ifland  *"/'  The  Greek  tongue  was 
ftill  more  univcrfal  than  the  Latin  In  this  period; 
as  it  was  almoft  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
eafiern  empire,  and  underftood  by  all  the  literati 
of  the  Weft.  This  moft  beautiful  and  copious 
hinff}zge  was  much  admired  and  ftudied  in  this 
period,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftcrn  em- 
pire ;  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  thcfc  provinces 
were  provided  with  a  competent  number  of 
Greek  grammarians  to  inftruft  their  youth  in 
this  branch  of  learning  *'*•  To  this  univerfal 
tafte  which  then  prevailed  in  the  moft  remote 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages  and  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Juvenal  plainly  alludes  in  the  following  line  : 

Nunc  totas  Graias  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas'^'. 

Bloqiieiicc.  Eloquence  had  long  been  the  favourite  ftudy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  While  thefe  illuftri- 
ous  nations  enjoyed  their  liberties,  their  grcateft 
orators  were  cftcemcd  the  greatcft  men,  had  the 

^  Twir,  viu  Agric.  c.  »r.  >77  GildtB  Hit.  Brit.  init. 

«T»  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  5. 1. 1  j.  lit*.},  kg.  IK  p«  40. 
*79  Juvcualy  Ikt.  15.  ▼•  109. 
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chief  (Way  in  all  their  public  counfcls,  and  were 
advanced  to  the  highcft  honours  in  their  refpecl- 
ire  ftates.  ,  Nay,  fo  ftrong  and  prevalent  was 
this  tailc  for  eloquence  in  the  Romans,  that  it 
even  furvived  their  freedom,  and  operated  very 
vigproufly  for  feyeral  ages  under  the  imperial 
government  ''^  Their  governors  encouraged 
the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  in  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire ;  and  in  particular  we  find  that  Agricola 
warmly  recommended  this  to  the  noble  youth  of 
Britain'".  Thefe  young  men  obfcrving  the 
high  cfteem  in  which  orators  were  held  by  their 
conquerors,  and  that  eloquence  was  the  mod 
eScAvsii  means  of  obtaining  favour  and  prefer- 
ment, they  applied  to  the  ftudy  and  acquifition  of 
it  with  great  eagernefs  *"*.  This  ftudy  became 
fo  univerfally  falhionable  in  this  period*  that' it 
afforded  one  of  the  fatirical  writers  of  thefe  times 
a  pretence  for  faying, 

Dc  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetorc  Thule  '•'.    - 

The  introdudlion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into  this 
ifland,  in  this  period,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
promote  the  ftudy  of  the  languages  and  of  rhe- 
toric, as  well  as  of  fome  other  parts  of  learning. 
For  though  many  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
gofpel,  both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries, 
abounded  more  in  zeal  and  piety,  and  perhaps 
in  extraordinary  gifts,   than  in  human   learning, 

"to  Cod.Theod.  torn.  5.  K  14,  tit.  i,  leg.  i.  p.  139. 
««•  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  at.  *«*  Id.  iWd, 

"J  JuYenal«r9t.  ^5.  y.iii. 
Vol..  II,  *  G  yet 
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pular  philofophy  in  thcfc  times,  and  was  particu- 
larly embraced  by  all  the  learned  men  among  the 
Chriftians,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  philofophy  that  was  chiefly  admired  and  ftudicd 
in  Britain  in  this  period  '•'. 

Some  parts  of  mathematical  learning  fell  into 
great  difgrace,  and  iufltred  a  kind  of  profcrip- 
tion,  in  this  period.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  grofs  impofltions  of  certain  pretenders  to 
judicial  aftrology,  who  called  thcmfclves  mathe- 
maricians;  and  to  the  incrcafing  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  times,  which  could  not  very 
well  diftinguifti  between  thcfc  impoltors  and  men 
of  real  fcience.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
many  fcvere  laws  were  made  by  the  Romto  em- 
perors of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  againft 
mathematicians,  who  were  reprefcntcd  as  guilty 
of  the  fame  crimes,  and  arc  threatened  widi 
the  fame  punilhmcnts,  with  magicians  and  en- 
chanters '^^ 
Medicine.  The  ftudy  of  medicine  was  k>ng  defpifcd  and 
neglcfted  by  the  Romans,  and  pbyfic  was  prac- 
tifed  among  them  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  flaves 
and  pcrfons  of  the  loweft  rank'*^'  But  by  de* 
grees  this  very  ncceflary  and  ufcfiil  fcience  came 
to  be  more  regarded,  and  its  profcflfors  more  re- 
fpcftcd  and  encouraged.     Under  the  emperors, 

»«y  VideMoihcim.  Hift.  Ecclef.  cent,  i,  «,  3,  4. 
i«6  Vide  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  3.  1.  9.  tit.  16. 
i<7  Vide  Con.  Middleton.  de  Medicorum  aptid  ret.  Rom.  Con- 
ditione  Diflertat.  in  torn.  4.  p.  179. 
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phyficians  were  generally  of  free  condition,  and 
on  the  fame  rcfpcdablc  footing  with  other  men 
of  learning  $  many  privileges  and  immunities 
were  conferred  upon  them  by  law,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  provide  profeflbrs  of  medicine,  and 
to  encourage  the  ftudy  of  it  in  all  the  provinces 
and  great  cities  of  the  empire"*".  As  thefc  laws 
in  favour  of  phyficians,  and  for  the  encourage^ 
mcnt  of  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  extended  to  Bri- 
tain as  well  as  to  other  provinces,  many  of  the 
Bridfii  youth  were  no  doubt  thereby  engaged  to 
apply  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fcicnce. 

As  the  Romans  eftablilhed  their  own  govern-  Law. 
ment,  courts  of  juftice,  and  l^^ws,  in  ail  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  it  became  neceffary 
for  fomc  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  thefe*  pro-- 
vinces  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  laws ; 
that  they  might  be  able  to  explain  the(e  laws  to 
their  countrymen,  and  toad  as  advocates  for  them 
in  the  courts  of  juftice.  The  provincials  were 
much  encouraged  in  this  ftudy  by  the  Romans, 
who  took  care  to  provide  proper  fchools  and 
mafters  for  their  inftruftion  **•.  It  feems  to  have 
been  a  cuftom  in  this  period^  that  many  of  the 
Britifli  youth  who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  laws,  with  a  view  of  becoming  pleaders, 
took  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  finifti  their  education 
in  fomc  of  the  public  fchools  of  that  country  '^. 

lU  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  5.  1. 13.  tit.  3.  1*9  Id.  ].  14.  tie.  9. 

>9^  Gallia  caoiidicos  docuit  fecunda  tf ritannot. 

Juv,  Sat.  15.  V.  no, 
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hiftlr^*!)f  Tho^g*^  ^^^  nirtics,  arid  feme  parts  of  the 
Jwrncd  hi  lory,  of  many  learned  men  who  flourifhcd  in 
"•'"•  Gaul,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  are 

dill  prcferved '•',  it  muft  be  confeflcd  that  wc 
know  very  little  of  the  literati  of  Britain  in 
thefc  times.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dread* 
fill  havoc  which  was  made,  firft  by  the  Scots  and 
Pi(5ts,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saxons,  of  the  mo- 
numents of  Roman  arts  and  learning  in  this 
ifland.  In  thcfe  devaftations  the  works,  andj 
together  with  them,  the  names  and  memories  of 
many  learned  men,  undoubtedly  pcrifhed ;  and 
very  few  of  thofc  whofe  names  have  been  pre- 
ferved  are  fo  well  known,  or  fo  famous,*  as  to 
merit  a  place  in  the  general  hiftory  of  their 
country* 
|yWiut  Sylvius  Bonus,  or  Coil  the  Good,  was  a  learn- 

ed Briton  who  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century^ 
and  was  cotemporary  with  the  poet  Aufonius^ 
whofe  indignation  he  incurred  by  criticifing  his 
works.  Aufonius  wrote  no  fewer  than  fix  epi- 
grams againft  Sylvius,  in  which  he  reproached 
him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  country  i  for  the 
fting  of  all  thefe  epigrams  is  this,  «*  If  Sylvius. 
"  is  good  he  is  not  a  Briton,  or  if  he  is  a  Briton 
**  he  is  not  good  j  for  a  Briton  cannot  be  a  good 
"  man'^\"  This  violent  rcfentment  of  Aufo- 
nius againft  the  people  of  Britain  was  probably 

»9«  Vide  Aufonii  pircntalia,  &  profcflbres  Burdigalenfit, 
•9»  Sylvius  hie  Bonus  eft.    Quit  Sylvius  ?    Jfte  Britannus. 
Ao( firito  non  eft  SyWius,  aut  malus  e(l, 

Aufon,  Epigram. 

*  •  excited 
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c^ced  by  their  having  embraced  the  party  of  the 
ufurper  Maximus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  Britifli 
army  conqtieFed  (iaul,  and  killed  the  emperor 
Gratian,  who  had  been  the  pupil  and  friend  o^ 
AuTonius  *•'.  The  odious  charaftcr  of  the  an- 
cient Britons>  which  was  drawn  by  Aufonius 
when  his  mind  was  inflamed  with  thefe  violent  po« 
litical  and  national  animofuies^  merits  no  regard. 
Though  it  is  evident  from  the  teftimony  of  Aufo- 
nius that  Sylvius  was  an  author,  yet  his  works  arc 
entirely  loft  and  unknown;  and  the  catalogue 
which  is  given  of  them  by  Bale,  like  many  others 
of  the  catalogues  of  that  writer,  is  certainly 
fiAitious  ■•*. 

As  the '  dhriftian    religion  generally  prevailed  St.Ninjan, 
in  Britain,  in  the  flourilhing  times  of  the  Roman  Peiag.ut,' 
government,  we  may  be  certain  that  miny  of  the  ^^' 
minifters  of  that  religion  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Roman  learning,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
qualified  for  illuftrating  and  defending  the  prin- 
ciples bf  their  religion.     But  as  few  or  none  of 
the  wridngs  of  thefe  moft  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Britifh  church  are  now  exunt,  and  litde  is  faid 
of  them  in  the  writings  of  their  cotemporaries, 
we  can  know  but  little  of  their  peTfonal  hiftory, 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition*     St.  Ninian, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  of  propa- 
gating the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  northern  parts 
of  this  illandi  among  the  Scots  and  Pids,  waa 

sfs  Lehnd.  de  Scrip*  Brit.  K  i,  p*  3«« 
•94  Btfleosdc  Ilhift.  Script.  Brit.  p.  S9* 
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a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  cp^cellent  gcnitis^ 
After  he  had  received  as  good  an  education  at 
home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he  traveOcd 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feveral 
years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning,  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he 
returned  into  Britain,  and  Ipent  his  life  in  preach- 
ing the  gofpel  in  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of 
it,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs  "'^  St.  Patrick, 
the  famous  apoftle  of  the  Irifh,  was  alfo  a  Briton 
of  a  good  family  and  ingenious  difpofition.  Hav* 
ing  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at 
home,  he  travelled  into  Gaul,  and  ftudied  a 
confiderable  time  under  the  celebrated  St.  Ger- 
manus,  bifliop  of  Aries.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  learning 
and  fanftity  of  his  manners,  he  gained  the  efteem 
and  friendfhip  of  Cacleftine,  then  bifhop  of  that 
city,  who  advifed  him  to  employ  his  great  talents 
in  attempting  to  civilize  and  inftruA  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  that 
country,  having  been  taken  in  his  youth  by 
pirates  and  carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  fpent 
fome  years.  Having  then  beheld  with  com- 
paflion  the  general  ignorance  of  that  people,  he 
cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of  their 
inftruftion  and  converfion '•*.  In  this  work  he 
employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and 

>9l  Baleut  de  Illuft.  Script.  Brit.  p.  %t. 

*96  Baleus  de  liluft.  Script.  Brit.  p.  43.    Lelandutde  Script.  Brit, 
p.  3«. 
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bis  pious  and  learned  labours  were  crowned  with 
the  moft   aftonifhing  fuccefs.     But  be  fides  thefe 
and  others  who  have  been  inrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  faints,  this  ifland  produced  fome  men  of 
learning  in  this  period,   who  have  been  (Hgnia* 
lizcd  as  the  moft  wicked  and  pertinacious  here- 
tics*    Of  this  number  was  the  famous  herefiarch 
Pelagius,   whofc  real   name  is  believed  to  have 
been  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  tranflation* 
He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  on  the   13th  of  November, 
A.  D,  354,   the  fame  day  with  his  great  anta- 
gonift  St.  Auguftin'*'.     He  received  a  learned 
education  in  his  own  country,  moft  probably  in 
the  great  monaftery  of  Banchor  near  Chefter,  to 
the  government  of  which  he  was  advanced^  A.  D. 
404'»*.     He  was  long  efteemed  and  loved  by 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Auguftin,   who   kept  up  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  him  by  letters,  be- 
fore they  difcovcred  the  heretical  pravity  of  his 
opinions.      For   Pelagius  being  a  cautious  and 
artful  man,    for  fome  time  vented   his  peculiar 
notions  as  the  fentiments  of  others,  without  dif- 
covering  that  they  were  his  own  *^,     At  length, 
however,  he  threw  off  the   maflc,    and  openly 
publilhed  and  defended   his  doftrines  at  Rome, 
about    the    beginning   of   the    fifth    century  •*". 
Thb  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  former  friends, 

*97  Offeriut  de  Brit;  Ecclcf.  pnmord.  p*  107,  &c* 

'9*  Id.  ibid.  p.  ao8.  >99  Id«  iM.  p»  105* 

'•o  Beds  Hift.  Ecdcf/I.  i»  c,  10, 
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St«  Je'rome  and  St.  Auguftiny  who  wrote  againft 
him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is'acknowledged, 
even  by  his  adverfariies,  to  have  been  a  man  of 
good  fenfe  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dif- 
puunt^  chough  they  load  him  with  the  mod 
bitter  reproaches  for  his  abufe  of  thefc  talents* 
His  perfonal  blemifbes  are  painted  in  very  ftrong 
colours^  and  he  is  reprefented  by  thefe  good 
fathers,  in  the  heat  of  their  zeal>  as  a  very  ugly 
fellow,  •^  broad  ftiouldered,  thick-necked^  fat- 
f*  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye*^*/* 
Even  the  moft  northern  parts  of  this  ifland  pro- 
duced fome  then  of  learning  in  this  period. 
CeleRius,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Pclagius, 
Was  a  Scotfman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noife  ia 
the  World  by  his  writings  and  difpuutions  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ^\  He  de- 
fended and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of  bis 
mafter  Pelagius,  with  fo  much  learning!  zeal^ 
and  fuccefs,  that  thofe  who  embraced  thefe  opU 
nions  were  frequently  called  Geleftians  •*^.  Be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  thefe  do&rines  he 
wrote  feveral  books  which  were  univcrially  .ad- 
mired for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  vir- 
tuous tendency  *®*.  After  he  had  fpent  his  youth 
in  his  own  country  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Rome^ 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Rufinus  and 
Pelagiusi    and  was  by  them  infc(fled  with  their 

^et  Ufler.  de  BHt.  Ecclcf.  primord.  p.  207.  ^^  Id,  pt  sot. 

>o|  St.  Atigofti.i.deHeref.c.  88. 

^  Gennad,  Catalog.  Vir.  Illiift«  c.  44. 
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hcrcfics  ^^'^     From  that  time  be  became  the  moft 
indefatigable    and.  undaunted   champion   of  thefc 
hercfies,    and   thereby  brought  upon  himfclf  the 
indignation  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  thofe  days, 
who    gave   him   many  very  bad  names  in  their 
writings.      St.  Jerome,    whofe   commentaries  on 
the  Ephcfians  he  had  prefumed  to  criticize,  calls 
bim  ^'  an  ignorant,  ftupid   fool,  having  his  bellf 
**  fwcllcd  and  diftcnded  with   Scots  pottage  j  a 
'^  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who  was  fitter  to 
**  kickr  with  his  heels,  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth ; 
**  a  Cerberus,  who  with  his  mafter  Pluto  (Pela- 
"  gius)  deferved  to  be   knocked    on  the   head^ 
"  that  they  might  be  put  tp  eternal  filence***V' 
Such   were  the  flowers  of  rhetoric    which   thefc 
good   fathers   employed  againft   the   enemies  of 
the   orthodox  faith !    But  candour  obliges  us  to 
obferve,   that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  than  of  the  men.    Both 
Pclagius  and  Celeftius  were  very  great  travellers; 
having  vifited  many  different  countries  of  Afia 
and  Africa,   as  well  as  Europe,   with  a  view  to 
elude  the  perfccutions  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
propagate  their  opinions  ***\     It  is  no  inconfider- 
able  evidence  of  their  fuperior  learning  and  abi- 
lities, that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground  in 
all  the  provinces  both  of  the  caftern  and  weliern 
empire,  in  fpitc  of  the  writings  of  many  learned 
fathers  and  the  decrees  of  many  councils  againft 
them.       *'  The    Pelagian    and  Celcftian  herefy 

>c5  U(flr.  deBric,  Ecclef.  primord.p.  205. 

*•*  Ibid.  p.  107.  ^^7  Ibid.  p.  11^ 
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*«  (fays  Photius)  not  only  flouriflicd  in  great  vi- 
•*  gour  in  the  Weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into 
«  the  Eaft*^*.'* 
^inariet       'Yht  Romans  were:  at  great  pains  to  diffuie 
bg.  the  ufe  of  their  languagej   and  the   knowledge 

of  their  learning,  into  all  the  provinces  of 
their  empire.  With  this  view  they  eftabliihed 
fchools  in  all  the  moft  proper  places  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces ;  in  which  the  youth  were  taught  the  Latin 
language^  and  fometimes  the  Greek,  and  other 
parts  of  learning.  The  Theodofian  Code  abounds 
\^ith  edifts  relating  to  thefe  fchools  j  reguladng 
the  number  and  qualifications  of  their  profcflbrs  i 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  chofen ;  the 
fciences  which  they  were  to  teach  s  the  falaries 
which  they  were  to  receive  j  and  the  immunides 
of  various  kinds  which  they  and  their  families 
were  to  enjoy  ^  One  of  the  moft  remarkable 
of  thofe  edids  is  that  of  the  emperor  Gratian^ 
which  was  promulgated  A.  D.  376 ;  and  being 
dircdted  to  the  prsefeft  of  Gaul,  it  extended  to  Bri- 
tain, which  was  under  his  government.  By  this 
law  all  the  edifts  of  former  emperors,  in  favour 
of  thefe  provincial  fchools,  were  confirmed  and 
•enforced ;  and  the  praefedt  is  commanded  to  efta- 
blifh  fuch  fchools  in  all  the  confiderable  towns, 
particularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  feveral  pro- 
vinces under  his  command  **%  Though  we  can- 
not therefore  give  a  deuil  of  the  places  where 

**•  Phot.  Bibliothec.  num.  45. 

»09  Vide  CotLTbcoiUtoiii.  5.  I.  13.  tit.  3.        *«•  Ibid.  leg.  ii. 
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thefc  Roman  fchools  in  this  ifland  were  feated, 
the  times  when  they  were  erefted,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances>  yet  we  have  rcafon  to  conclude  that 
jhcrc  was  a  conQdcrablc  number  of  therp  in  it-, 
that  fomc,   perhaps  the  firft  of  them,  were  eftab- 
li(hed  by  the  famous  Agricola,  and' others  by  fuc* 
deeding  governors,  at  diflFerent  times.     In  particu* 
lar,    we  may  almofl:  be  certain  that  there  were 
feminaries  of  learning  eftablilhed  in  chofe  times 
at  Lincoln,  York,  Chefter,  and  Caerleon,  which 
were  Roman  colonies,  and  at  London,  which  was 
a  rich  and  populous  city,  the  capital  of  Provin- 
cial Britain,  and  probably  in  feVeral  other  places. 
So  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  fchools,  in  which 
the  languages  and   fciences  were   taught  at  the 
public  cxpence,  muft  both  have  difFufcd  a  tafte 
for  learning  among  the  people  of  Britain,   and 
afforded  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing that  tafte. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  this  ifland  were  in  a  Decay  of 
very  un fettled  ftate  from  about  the  middle  of  the  BriSinf  f 
fourth  century  to  their  final  diflblution,  having 
been  often  '  difturbed  by  internal  tumults  and 
ufurpations,  and  frequently  harafled  on  one  fide 
by  the  incurfions  of  tlfc  Scots  and  Pifts,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons*". 
In  this  period,  therefore,  we  may  be  certain  that 
learning  began  to  decline  and  languiOi.  Bat 
when  the  Romans  took  their  final  farewel  of  this 
ifland,  peace,  order,  civility,  and  fcience  departed 

'"  See  Chap.  I. 
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vkh  them;  and  thi$  wretched  country  was  foon 
after   plunged   into    the    moft    deplorable    dark- 
^leis  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  confufion.     For  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  learned  men  of  thefe  times, 
being  cither   Romans   by   bjrth,    or   encouraged 
and  protedted  by  them,  they  accompanied  their 
countrymen  and  patrons  to   the   continent;   and 
the  few  who  ftayed  behind  were  foon  deftroycd^ 
or  driv.en  from  their  ftudics,  by  the  barbarous  in- 
vaders of  their  country,     la  a  little  time  every 
cftablifhment  in  favour  of   learning   fell  to    the 
ground,  and  the   fchools  for  education  were  dc- 
molilhed  or  deferted.     The  moft  ancient  of  our 
own  hiftorians,  Gildas,  hath  drawn  a  moft  ftiock- 
ing  pifturc  of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  the 
vices  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  of  Britain  in  thefe 
times*       "  Britain  (faith   he)    hath   priefts,   but 
«  they  are  ignorant  and  foolifli,  &c.*'\"     The 
great  fucccfs  which  Caslcftius,  Agricola,  and  the 
other  difciples  of  Pclagius  had   in   propagating 
their  opinions  in  this  ifland,    was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  general   ignorance  of  the  BritiQi  clergy  j 
who  being  confcious  of  their  own  inability  to  do- 
fend  their  faith  againft  thefe  adverfarics,  fent  iato 
Gaul,   where  learning  was*  in  a  more  flourifliing 
ftatc,  for  affiftance  in  this  difpute  *'*.     Gcrmanus, 
who  was  fent  by  the  biOiops  of  Gaul  on  this  oc- 
calion,   having  defeated  the  champions  of  Pela- 
gianifm,  and  baniflicd  that  hcrefy  out  of  Britain, 


»»»  Gildae  Kpift.  §  %. 

='l  Bcdjc  Hiil.  Ecclef.  Ui«  c.  xj,  it,  19,  ao,ii. 
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imagining  that  the  revival  of  learning  would  be 
the  mod  cfFedual  means  of  preventing  its  return, 
he  cftablilhcd  feveral  fchools,  which  he  put  under 
the  direction  of  fome  of  his  moft  learned  fol- 
lowers^'*. But  the  hiftory  of  thefe  new  cftablifli- 
ments  falls  more  properly  within  the  fucceeding 
period,  and  will  make  a  part  of  the  fourth  chap* 
ter  of  the  fccond  book  of  this  work. 

*>^  Leland^s  Colle^nea,  t,i.  p.  41^ 
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fj^  biftory  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
firjl  invajioft  of  it  hy  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Cajhry  A.  A.  C.  ^^.  to  the  arrival  of  thi 
Saxons t  A.  D.  449. 


A 


S  artifts  of  various  kinds  conftitutc  a  great  Import. 

.,         /•I         ••  /•  ••1*^1  ance  of  the 

body  of  the  citizens  of  every  civilized  na-  arw. 


tion,  and  by  their  IkiH  and  induftry  contribute 
not  a  little  t6  the  wealdi  and  profperity  of  the 
ftate,  as  well  as  to  the  happinefs  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, it  cannot  be  inconfiftcnt  with  the  dignity 
Of  ends  of  hiftory  to  record  the  invention  and 
progreft  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts,  and  to  preferve 
the  mtmory  of  the  mofl:  ingenious  artifts.  Be- 
fidcs  tfib,  i  careful  inveftigation  of  the  ftate  of 
the  artis  among  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their 
kiftory,  is  one  of  the  bcft  means  of  difcovering 
Vol,  lU  H  their 
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thtir  genius,  manners,  and  circumftances  in  that 
period.      For  thcfc   rtafons,    and  others   which 
need    not    be  '  particularly   mentioned,   the   fifth 
chapter  of  every  book  of  this  work  is  to  contain 
a  brief  delineation  *of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
ifland,  in  the  period  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  that 
book. 
Ditifion  of      The  dcfign  of  all  the  arts  being  cither  to  fup-- 
iiuo'nlccf-  ply   ^he   neccflities  or   promote  the  pleafures  of 
fary  and     mankind,   they  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  two  clafles ;   the  one  of  which  may  be  called 
that  of  the  neceftary,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
pleafmg  arts.     The  ncceflary  arts  are  thofc  which 
are  employed  in  providing  food,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing,   and   defence,    which  arc   ncceflary  to  the 
fuftenance  and  prefervatibn  of  human  life.     The 
plcafing  arts  arc  thofe  which  cannot  be  faid  to 
be   neccflkt-y  to  the  fupport  of  life,  but  contri- 
bute  very  much   to  its  happinefs,   by  charming 
the  fcnfcs,   delighting  the   imagination,  and  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  agreeable  feelings  of  various 
kinds. 
Neccffary         Nothing  is  fo  ncceflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
life  as  a  ftifficient  quantity  of  food,   and  there- 
fore the  procuring  of  this  hath  always  been  the 
firll  objedt  of  the  art  and  induftry  of  mankind  in 
all  countries.     It  is  indeed  true,   that  th^c  are 
very  few  countries  in  which  a  fmall  number  of 
human  creatures  may  not  fuftain  a  wretched  life, 
without  cither  art  or  induftry,  by  eating  without 
drcfling  what  the  earth  produccth  without  culti- 
vation; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  firi^ 

iava^ 
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favage  inhabitants  of  this  iflandi  as  well  as  of 
mzny  other  countries,  fubGftcd  for  fomc  time  in 
this  miferable  manner  '• 

But    as    die    fpontancoos   produAions  of  the   Himtlnj, 
eardi  in   this   climate,   which  are  fuited  to  the 
fuftcnance   of  the   hunmn   bodjr,    are  not  very 
plcndfuly  and  are  in  a  great  meafure  deftrbyed 
in  the  winter  feaiTon,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain would  (bon  be  under  a  necellity  of  looking 
out    for    fome    more   abundant   and  permanent 
means  of  fiibfiftence ;  and  could  not  hH  to  caft 
their  eyes  on  the  prodigious  number  of  animals 
of   various    kinds   with   which    they    were  fur- 
rounded  on  all  bands.      Sbme  of  thele  animals 
excelling    men    in    fwiftnefs,    others  exceeding 
them  in  ftrength  and  fiercenefs ;  fome  concealing 
themfelvcs   under  water,    and  others  flying  up 
into-  die  air  far  beyond  their  reach  -,  it  became 
necefiary  to  invent  a  multitude  of  arts,  to  get 
thefe  animals  into  their  polTefllon,  in  order  to 
feed  upon  them.    This  gave   rife  to  the  arts  of 
hunring,    fowling,    and  fi(hing,  which  are,    and 
always  have  been  the  moft  ferious  e^nployments 
of  £ivage  nadons,  and  the  chief  means  of  their 
fubGftence.    The  ancient  Germans,    when  they 
were  nQt  engaged  in  war,  fpent  a  great  part  of 
their  dme  in  hundng;   and  fo,  no  doubt,  did 
die  moft  ancient  Britons  \    Even  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  all  the  unconquercd 

«  Origin  of  Laws»  Arts,  Sec.  t.  i,  p,  76,  77,  , 

«  Cdar  dt  BeL  Oal.  1.  4*  c^  i. 

'Ha  Britons 
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BricoBs  ^he  dwek  be)rond  Hadriaa's   waH^  lived 
ctiie%  on  eb^  prpy  which  they  cook  in  buodog  K 
The   pocni^  of  Oflian   the  Ton  of  Fifigaj  (who 
flooriflKd  \a  thcfe  parts  in  tha^  age)  abound  in 
defcrip^otli^    of  huadngy    which   he  mal^^s  tbe 
oj%  -bufmeft  pf  bis  heroes  in  limed  of  peace  \ 
It  spears  alfo  from  chefe  peemsj  (;bat  the  Bri* 
to^s    ^ere    9^^  ynaiX}ijaip|e4    with    thft   ait   of 
cai;cbbg  i^r^s  w4ib  ba^s  trained  for  that  pur- 
^ic  *:  .hifC  |bey  ^e<im  69  hs^ve  beon  abfojutf  1/ 
igoor^  pf  ibe  arc  of  caching  fifh  s  £9r  (here 
is  mxc  fo  fiHich  as.  one  aliudon  u>  tb4t  art  in  all 
th«  works  of  chf  t  ?enci»blc  bard.      Tbeir  igno- 
E^oGe  of  (bis  art  is  both  coDfirmed  and  accounted 
fer  by  Dio  Niceus»  who  a^Tures  u$,  ^'  Tbdt  the 
<<  ancient    Britons    never    tailed    fifli,     diengk 
^^  they  had  ianumcrable  multitudes  of  them  in 
^«  their  foa^  lakes,  and  rivers*.'*    By  the  byc> 
we  n)^  obierve,  chat  tbia  agrecfsient  betireM  the 
poems  of  OITjan  and  the  Greek  hiAorian,  in  z 
circumili^nce  io  fingulari  h  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
gewiae  antiquity  of  thde  poems  »  and  that  the 
Greek  aod  Ron^n  wxiiers  were  not  /b  ill  i]iformc4 
nbout  die  affairs  and  manoets  q(  the  ancient  Bri* 
tons  as  Home  have  imagined, 
Pafturage.       Tbough  fome  of  the  inhabitants  pf  this  ifland^ 
even  after  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans>  lived 
chiefly  by  bunting,  yet  others  of  tbenf),  long  be- 

J  Xiphilin.  ex  JDione  Nicaeo  in  Sever. 

4  Sec  the  PotfTis  of  OnianjiaflliB. 

5  Id.  tlte  baule  of  Lora. 

-*  Xiphilin.  ex  Dioue  Nic«o  in  Nerone* 

forp 
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Son  that  period^  had  either  inveDted  tK^mfelv^^, 
or  had  been  taught  by  others,  a  ^chf^  ifft^nd 
art  of  procuring  a  f>kntiful  fiipply  of  znkruA 
food.  This  was  the  art  of  paftura^,  of  of 
feediiig  flocks  and  herd^  of  tame  iiMcmk.  Thi^ 
art  or  way  of  life  is  pecoBarly  agW^abfe  lo  i 
people  emerging  firom  the  lavage  &^tc,  beeabfi! 
it  requires  no  great  degree  of  labour  Jtod  iri^ 
duftry,  to  which  they  are  averfe,  arid'  gfstifi^ 
dieir  rdatning  unfettled  dil^ofuion.  Pafturtge 
was  accordingly  the  great  empIoymc*rir,  atirf  die? 
chief  means  of  Ibbfiftcnce  of  the  far  grcatcft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this!  ifland  when  iC 
was  flrft  in^ded  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  th6 
ancient  Britifh  nations  are  thought,  by  fom6  in- 
dquaries,  to  have  derived  thcii-  names  from  the 
paitpra)  lift,  and  from  the  particular  kinds  ot 
cttOt  whtch  they  chiefly  tended  \  «  T*he  ifliahrf 
"^  of  Brftain  (fay^  Caefar)  abounds  in  cat'tK;  and^ 
•*  die  gftfateft  pirt  of  tBofe  x^ithih  the  country 
^  ntver  fo^  theli'  lands,  but  live  6n  flctfi  and' 
^  milk*/*  Even  iii  the'  nioft  northern  extfe- 
ttittStS  ct  Brtfain,  where  the  people  dcpendea 
ifiott*  on  hunting,  they  were  not  altogether  de£- 
titwe'  of  flocks' and  Hcrdsl-;  of  cattle  •!  But  thefe 
aTicic'nt"  BritlfR  fhtpherds  feem  to  have  been  ig- 
iforant  of  fomc  of"  thc/morf  ulefiil  parts  of  tHcir 
art,  tin  they  were  ihftru6tcd*  in  them  By  thrf  Rb- 

y  Cartels  HUI.  Eng.  ▼.  i.  p.  io8.  note. 
<  Cariar  de  Bel.  Q^.  L  5;  c:  10. 

f  OffianVF^mVt  ^»  i'  t*  U*     XtphHin;  WDiimc  N;c«o  in 
S^fir* 

H  3  mans* 
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mans.  Wc  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  caftrating  ani. 
mals,  in  order  to  meliorate  their  flelh;  and  wc 
know  from  good  authority  that  they  were  many  of 
them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  checfc**. 
One  of  the  moft  learned  antiquaries  thinks  ic 
probable  that  Scriboniusj  phyfician  to  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  was  the  firft  who  inftrudted  the 
Britons  in  thefe  ufeful  arts'\ 
Agricul-  The  next  ftcp  from  pafturage  in  every  coun- 
try hath  been  to  agriculture  '*.  This  moft  ufeful 
of  all  arts>  and  the  parent  of  fo  many  others, 
was  not  wholly  unknown  in  this  idand  before  the 
Roman  invafion,  though  it  is  difficult  to  dif^ 
cover  when  it  was  introduced,  and  how  for  it  had 
then  advanced.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Phoeni* 
cians  had  vifited  Britain  long  before  the  Romans 
invaded  it;  but  as  thefe  vifics  were  only  tran- 
fient,  and  for  the  fake  of  trade,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  took  the  trouble  to  inftruft  the  na-. 
tives  in  agriculture.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  knowledge  and  pra^ice  of  this  art  was 
brought  hither  by  (ornt  of  thofe  colonies  which 
came  from  thp  coafts  of  Gaul  and  fetded  here* 
Thefe  emigrants  having  been  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  their  own  country,  purfued  the  fame 
employment  in  their  new  fctdcmcnts.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Caslar.    ^'  The  fca-coaft§  ar^  in-P 

«o  Strabo,  1. 4.  pt  ftoo. 

"  Mufgrafc  Belgium  Biitannicum,  p.  47,  48. 

f*  Origin  of.^wt,  Artf|  iiul  Scifttcci,  t»  i*  b«  »*  p.  85* 
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•*  habkcd     by    colonies    from    Belgium,    which 
"  having  eftablifhed  thcmfclvcs  in  Britain,  began 
"  to  cultivate  the  foil**/*    Agriculture  was  per- 
haps little   known  in  this  ifland   till  about  150. 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
when  great   multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  feats  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Seine,    by  the  Belgre  from  Germany,  took 
Ihcltcr  in  the  fouth  of  Britain,  where  they  met 
with  a  &vourable  reception,  and  formed  fevcral 
fmall  ftates'\      Thefe  dates  received  reinforce- 
ments from  time  to  time  from  the  fame  coafts, 
whofe    inhabitants  were   then  called  Belgas,  and 
pradifed  hufbandryj    a  way  of  life  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  purfue  in  Britain  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  which  produced  all   kinds  of 
grain  in    great  plenty  and   pcrfeflion  **.      If  we 
could  depend   on  the  teftimony  of  Jcoffrey   of 
Monmouth,  we  fhould  be  led  to  think  that  agri- 
culture had  been  in  great  efteem  in  Britain  fe- 
veral  ages  before  the   period  above  mentioned. 
For  that  writer  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  declared 
by   one   of    the  laws  of  Dunwallo.Molmuaus, 
(who   is  faid   to   have   reigned   over  all  Britain 
about  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,) 
that  the  ploughs  of  the  hufbandmen,  as  well  as  . 
the  temples  of  the  gods,    fhould   be  fanftuaries 
to  fuch  criminals  as  fled  to  them  for  protcdion  '*. 

IS  Caefar  de  BeU  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  j%. 

'4  Mufgnve  Belgium  Britannicuni,  p.  94* 

>f  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  la. 

}f  Gaulfiidi  Monumut.  b.  s,  €•  17* 
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But  this  is  unqucftionably  one  of  the  many  im- 
probable fables  related  by  that  author  ^  and  the 
law  to  which  he  alludes  was  evidently  of  a  much 
later  date.  Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  teems  to 
be,  that  though  agriculture  miglit  bie  pra&iied 
a  little  by  a  few  of  th^  more  ancient  Bricons,  yet 
it  was  chieQy  introduced  by  tbe  Belgic  Gauk» 
aboi^t  a  century  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion^ 
and  aUnolt  wholly  confined  to  them  till  after  thac 
cvenL 
Manmei.  Very  few  of  the  peculiar  pradice^  of  the  moil 
ancient  Britifh  hufbandmen  are  pr?ferved  in  hif- 
tory.  It  appears  that  they  were  ijpt  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  manures,  for  renewing  and  in- 
creafing  the  fertility  of  their  grounds;  and  that 
bcfides  thofe  which  were  common  in  other  coua- 
trics,  they  had  one  peculiar  to  thcmfclvcs  and 
the  Gauls.  This  was  marie,  **  The  people  of 
*'  Gaul  and  Britain  ((ays  Pliny)  have  found  out 
^^  another  kind  of  manure  for  their  grounds; 
«^  which  is  a  fat  clay  or  earth,  called  marie,  of 
<*  which  they  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  *'•*' 
The  fame  writer,  after  enumerating  and  dc- 
fcribing  feveral  diflFerent  kinds  of  marie,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  "  Of  thofe  marles  which  arc 
,  <*  efteemed  the  fatteft,  the  white  ones  arc  moft 

«'  valuable.  Of  thefe.  there  are  feveral  kiilds# 
<<  Firft,  that  one  already  defcribed  which  hadi 
"  the  moft  fharp  and  piquant  tafte.  Another 
"  kind  is   the  white  chalky  marie,  much  ufed 

»7  PJin.  Nat.  Hia.  U  17.  c.  6. 

«  by 
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^  by  BLvcrSmiths.  For  this  they  arc  fomctimcs 
^  obliged  ta  fink  (ha^  one  hundred  fectdeep» 
«  where  they  find  the  vein  iprcading^  bwiadcr, 
<«  as  in  other  mines  of  raetals.  Ic  is  this  kind 
"  of  mark  whicj^  is  moft  ufcd  in  Britain.  Its 
"  efl^s  arc  found  to  continue  eighty  years: 
**  and  no  roan  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  ma- 
"  nured  the  fame  ficki  with  this  marie  twice  in 
•<  his  lifetime '^**  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Ikne  was  alfa  ufed  as  a  manure  by  the  ancient 
Britons  ;  becaufe  we  know  with  certainty  that  ic 
was  fb  ufed  in  Gaul^i  from  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  it  might  eafily  be  brought  into  Bri- 
tain  •^ 

The  inftruments  and  methods  of  ploughing^  ^fe- 
fowing,  and  reaping  in  Britain  were  no  doubt  ^^ket, 
the  fame  as  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  were 
brought  J  and  thefe  probably  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofc  which  were  uftd  ia  Italy  iij 
thelc  times,  which  are  fo  copioufly  dcfcribed  by 
the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  •*.  Diodorus 
Siculus  hath  preferved  fome  remarkable  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mq^ 
ancient  Britilh  hufbandmen  preferved  their  corns 
after  they  wefe  reaped,  and  prepared  them  fcr 
tife.  **  Xhc  Britons,  when  they  have  reaped 
••  their  corns,  by  cutting  the  ears  from  th^ 
^  ftubble,  lay  them  up  for  prefervation,  in  fub- 
"  tencan^ous  c^vesi  or  granaries,    proca  thwicfi 

»  ^lin.  Nat.  Hift,  1. 17*  c.  8.  '»  I<k  ibfaW 

^  ^Idt  ScriptMtt  RciKufticie  a  Gefiicro,  edit.  Li^fiit  1735. 
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^  they  fey,  in  very  ancient  tinics,  they  ufcd  to 
"  take   a  certain  quantity  of   thefc  ears  cvcrf 
^'  day,  and  having  dried  and  bruifed  the  grains, 
*'  made  a  kind  of  food  of  them  for  immediate 
«'  ufe"."      Though    thefc   methods  were  very 
flovenly   and  imperfeft,   they  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  Britons,    but    were  praftifed  by 
many  other  nations ;  and  fome  veftiges  of  them 
were  not  long  ago  remaining  in  the  weftern  ifles 
of  Scotland.      "  The  ancient  way   of  drefling 
**  corn,  which    is    ftill  ufed  in  fcveral  ifles,    is 
5*  called  Graddan,    from   the   Irilh  word  Grad» 
*^  which  (igniiies  quick.    A  woman  fitting  down 
•'  takes  a  handful   of  corn,    holding   it  by  the 
*<  ftalks  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  iets  fire  to 
•*  the    ears,    which  were  prefently  in  a  flame; 
«•  flic  has  a  flick  in  her  right  hand,  which  flie 
«•  manages   very  dexteroufly,     beating  off   the 
*«  grain  at  the  very   inftant  when  the  huflc  is 
•'  quite  burnt,  for  if  flic  mifs  of  that  flie  muft 
•*  ufc  the  kiln  j  but  experience  has  taught  them 
««  this  art  to  perfcdion.    The  corn  may  be  fo 
•*  dreflcd,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  within 
^  an  hour"."  ,    *  . 

Agrkoi-        As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  firm 
i^eTby    eftablifliment    in   Britain,  agriculture   began    tQ 
J^^       be  very  much   improved   and  extended.     Thi^ 
was  an  art  in  which  that  renowned,  people  greatly 

*"  Diod.  SicuT,  i.  5.  p.  347.  edk.  AmflelodajD,  1746.    Varro  d$ 
KeRufticai  c.  57.  ^ 

>»  Mwtin»s  D^fcription  of  thft  Weftern  Meipf  Scotland,  p.to^, 

^  delighted^ 
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delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in  all  the 
provinces  of   their   empire.    <«  When  the  Ro* 
^  mans     (fays  Cato)     defigncd    to   bellow  the 
•*  higheft   praiie  on  a  good  man,   they  ufed  to 
•*  (ay,  he  underftands  agriculture  well,  and  is  an 
**  excellent  hulbandman;    for  this  was  cftcemed 
^  the  greateft  and   moft    honourable   charaftcr, 
**  &c.*'"      As    foon  therefore    as  the  Romans 
had  fubdued  any  of  the  Bririfh  ftates,  they  en- 
deavoured,   by  various   means,    to    bring    their 
new  fubjcfts  to  cultivate  their  lands,  in  order  to 
render  their  conqucft  more  valuable.     I'he  tri- 
buie  of  a   certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  they 
impofed  on  thefe  ftates  as  they  fell  under  their 
dominion,   obDged  the  people  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture ^.      The  colonies  of  veterans  (who  were, 
as  expert  at  guiding  the  plough  as  at  wielding 
the  fword)   which  they  planted  in  the  moft  Con- 
venient places,  fet  before  the  native  Britons  an 
example  both  of  the  methods  and  advantages  o^ 
this  art.      In   a   word,    the  Romans,    by  their 
power,  policy,   and  sample,    fo  effedually  re- 
conciled the   Britons  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
Unds,    that  in  a  Ittde  time   this  illand  became 
o;ie  of  the  moft  plentiful  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  only  produced  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Roman  tropps,  but  afforded  every, 
year  a  very  great  furplus  for  exportation.    This 

•J  Cato  de  ReKuftka*  Proem. 

H  llcinvccil  Optra,  ton.  4,  p»  tC*,  »^J. 

beofuoe^ 
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became  an  obje<fl  of  fo  grcut  knpoitaace^  Am 
a  fleet  of  &ips  was  provided  for  this  f^rtk^hr 
fervice  of  brit^ing  corn  from  Brkatns  aod  ca*^ 
paciDQS    granaries    were   bmk  6a  the    oppofite 
continent  for  the  reception  of  that  corn  i  which 
from   thence  was   conveyed   iota  Germany  and 
other  countries,  for  the  ufe  of  the  RomaA  ar-^^ 
mies.     ^*  He  alfo  built  oew  granaries  (iajs  Atn«i» 
*^  mianiis  Marcellinus  of  the  emperor  Julian)  ia 
*^  the  room  of  thofc  which   had  been  burnt  bj 
'^  the  enemy,  into  which  he  might  put  the  corn 
•^  ufuaUy  brought  from  Britain  **•'*     The  great 
number  of  the   fhips  which  were  employed  by 
tile  fame  emperor,  A.  D.  359^  in  bringing  com- 
from  this  ifland,  muft  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  t4ie  fcrtiKty  and   cultivation  of    it   ia  thcfc 
titties.     *•  Having    coUefted    prodigious    qpan- 
•*  tines  of  timber  from  the  woods  on  the  banks. 
<«"  of  the  Rhine,  he  built  a  fleet  of  eight  hun- 
*•  drctf  fllips,   larger  than  the  common  barksj 
••  which  he  fenc  to  Britain,  to  bring  corn  from 
•*  thence.      When   this  com  arrived  1ic  fcnt  it 
««• -Up  the*  Rhine  in  boats,  ahd  fiirniflied  die  in- 
"  habitants  of  thofc  towns  and  cduntrres  which 
•*  had    been  plundered    by  the  crictny,    widt  a 
•<-  fufficictit  quantity  to  fbpport  them*  dtiring^  die 
"  winter^  to  fow  their  lands  in  the  fpring,  and 
•*  10    ma'mtain  them  tiU^  next  harvcffi*^.'*      So 
great  and  happy  arc  die  eSeStB  of  wcll-dire6te4 

s5  Amroian.  Marcellin.  I«i8*  c.  »•  cum  Notit  Valefii. 
^  Zofimi  Hift.  1.  3. 

induftry! 
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indu&ry  !  To  cmunchate  the  many  improvements 
in  hidbaxxdry  which  were  imroduced  by  the  R(>« 
mam^  and  produced  this  amazmg  plenty^  would 
fmdl  this  article  beyond  all  proportion.  They 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  writers  quoted 
helaw  *\ 

The  &r  greatcft  part  of  the  ancknt  Britons  partiea. 
were  as  tgnonioc  of  gardening  zs  of  huftmndry,  '"&* 
before  they  were  fobdoed  and  ioAnxfled  by  the 
Romans.  *^  The  people  of  Brkain  ((ays  Strabo) 
•*  ane  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cwlti-  . 
**  vadng  gardens^  as  well  as  of  other  pares  of 
••  agrkuliare  *•/'  Like  the  ancient  Germans^ 
ihey  made  uic  of  herbs  and  fruits^  but  they  were 
ftiGh  as  grew  in  the  fields  and  woods  without 
e«hiwtioiH  But  no  (boner  were  the  Romans 
fettled  in  Britain  than  they  began  to  plant  or- 
chards ancf  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience, "  That  the  foil  and  climate  were  very 
^  fit  for  bH  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  except  the  vine 
**  and  the  olirc ;  and  for  aH  plants  and  vegc*» 
^  tables,  except  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to 
••  hotter  countries  *^*'  In  a  litdc  time,  when 
Acy  became  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
diey  even  found  that  fome  parts  of  it  were  not 
unfit  for  vineyards,  and  obtained  pcrmiffion  from 
.the  emperor   Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make 

wine  ih  Britain,  about  A.  D.  278.  '•  *  In  a  word, 

• 

*7  Scrip(tores  Roi  Hvdktr  feteres  Latini  a  Gefitero,  edit*  Lipte^ 
A.D.  f735«'  *  torn,  quarto. 
*«  Strabo^  I.4.  p.  aoo.  ap  Tacit,  vita  Agric,  c.  la. 

9^4Qnf%ontHik,  A^guft.  p,  941, 

the 
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the  Romans  praflifed  thcmfclircs,  and  inftniftcd 
their  Briiilh  fubjeSs  in  all  the  branches  of  agrl- 
cu]ture>  and  in  every  arc  which  was  then  known 
in  the,worlJ,  for  making  the  earth  yield  her 
moft  precious  gifts  in  the  grcateft  abundance, 
for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  human  life.  Wc 
have  even  rcafon  to  believe  that  provincial  Bri- 
tain was  better  cultivated^  and  in  all  refpeds  a 
more  plentiful  and  pleafant  country  while  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  it  was 
at  any  time  for  more  than  a  thoufend  years  after 
their  departure.  So  beneficial,  in  fome  refpefts, 
it  may  fometimes  prove  to  a  people  who  arc  but 
juft  emerging  from  the  iavage  ftate,  to  be  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  a  more  enlightened  na- 
tion, when  that  nation  hath  the  wifdom  and  hu- 
manity to  protect,  to  poUfh,  and  inftrudt,  in- 
fiead  of  deftroying^  the  people  whom  it  hath 
fubdued ! 
Gfsdaai  Wc  havc  fufficicnt  evidence  that  the  know- 
'^f*  ^^  ledge  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other 
tore.  arts,  entered  Britain  at  the  foutb-caft  comer, 
and  travelled  by  flow  and  gradual  fteps  towards 
the  north-weft  i  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tracC' 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  arts,  or  to  difcovcr  how 
far  they  had  advanced  in  this  period.  WiA 
regard  to  agriculture,  wc  are  aflured  by  a  co- 
temporary  and  well*informed  author,  that  it  had 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  wall  of  Hadriaa 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thifd  century.  For 
when  the  emperor  Severus  invaded  Caledonia, 
A.  D.  207,  wc  arc  told,  «« That  the  Majcaea 
6  *•  and 
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^<  and  Caledonians  (who  poflcfled  all  the  idand 
•*  beyond  the  wall  of   Hadrian)    inhabited  bar- 
**  rcn  uncultivated  mountains,  or  dcfert  marfliy 
^^  plains;     that    they  had  neither  walls>    tbwns^ 
''  nor    cultivated  lands;    but  lived  on  the   flcfli 
*'  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what 
*^  they  got  by  plunder,  or  catched  by  hunting, 
*'  and  on   the  fruits  of  trees**/*     The  Maaeatse 
and  Caledonians  having  been  obliged  by  Severus 
to  yield  up  a  part  of  their  country  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that   induftrious  people,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  third   century,    built  fcveral  towns  and  fta- 
tionsy    conftru&ed  highways,    cut    down   woods» 
drained  marfbes,  and  introduced  agriculture  into 
the    country   between  the   walls,    many  parts  of 
which  are  very  level,  fertile,  and  fit  for  tillage  **• 
Though  the  Romans  never  formed  any  large  or 
lading  cftablifliments  to  the   north  of  the  wall 
between    the  Forth  and    Clyde,    yet    many  of 
them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  retired  into 
Caledonia  at  different  times  and  on  various  ac* 
counts,  particularly  about  the  end   of  the  third 
century,  to  efcape  from  the  Dioclefian  perfecu* 
tion.    It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  thefe 
refiigees  inftruded  the  people  among  whom  they 
fettled,    not  only  in    their  religion,   but  alfo  in 
their  arts,  particularly  agriculture.     The  caftern 
coafts  of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, and  the  Pifts  who  inhabited  thefe  coafts 
were  very    early   acquainted    with    agriculture, 

>>  Xiphilio.  ex  Dip.  Ntoto  in  Screr.  32  Jd«  ibid. 

which 
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i  which  thcf  undoubtedly  learned  from  the  Ro- 

mans or  the  protincial  BHtons.  The  ftahie  which 
waft  given  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  Eaft  by 
drofe  of  the  Weft  was  Cruitnich,  which  iignifies 
wheat  or  corri  callers;  a  proof  that  they  were 
bufbandnien ''•  We  have  even  fome  realbn  to 
believe^  that  tht  Caledonians  of  the  Weft  (#ho 
in  the  fourth  centirry  began  to  be  called  Scots), 
though  they  were  of  a  rtiofe  feftlefs  and  Wander- 
ing difpofition  than  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  and  their- 
country  mort  mountainousj  and  not  fb  fit  for  cal- 
tivation^  were  hot  altogether  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture in  this  period.  '  For  St.  Jerome  rfe- 
JjToaches  Cebftius,  who  was  a  Scotfman,  **  That 
«*  his  belly  was  fwelled  or  diftended  with  Scots 
"  pottle  or  hafty^pudding*^."  This  is  at  leaft 
a  proof  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Scots,  or  wefterh  Caledonians,  lived 
partly  upon  meal ;  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they 
had  been  abfolute  ftrangers  about  two  hundred 
years  before.  When  they  were  invaded  by  the  em- 
peror Severus, 
Britons  at  111  thofe  vdfy  ancicht  times,  when  the  firft  ia- 
i^hu^f^  habitants  of  this  ifland  were  ignorant  of  agri- 
tore  as  of  culture,  they  were  no  Icfs  ignorant  of  archi« 
^^  *  tc£ture ;  and  as  they  had  no  better  food  than  the 
fpontaneous  produ^ions  of  the  earth,  or  the 
animals  which  they  took  in  hunting,  fo  &ey 
bad  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets,  dens,  and 

3S  Works  of  Oflian,  t.  i.  DiflTert.  p.  5. 
u  hu  Hieron.  Comamiu  in  Jtrvmtab* 

cavest 
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caves.    This  appears  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  » 

many  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  *of  the 
ancient  Britonfs'^  Some  of  thefe  caves,  which 
were  their  winter-habitations  and  places  of  re- 
treat in  tinK  of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered 
fecure  and  warm  by  art,  like  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  which  arc  thus  defcribcd  by  Ta- 
citus: '*  They  arc  ufed  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the 
"  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where  they 
**  lay  up  their  provifions,  and  dwell  in  winter 
**  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Into  thofe  they  re- 
"  tire  alfo  from  their  enemies,  who  plunder  thfe 
**  open  country,  but  ^cannot  difcover  thefe  fub- 
**  terraneous  rcceflfcs^*."  Some  of  thefe  (bbter- 
raneous,  or  earth-houfesi  as  they  are  called,  ;!rc 
ftill  remaining  in  the  weftcrn  ifles  of  Scotland 
-and  in  Cornwai*%  The  fummer  habitations  of 
the  moft  ancient  Britons  were  very  flight ;  arid, 
like  thofe  of  the  Fennians,  confifted  only  of  a 
few  (lakes  driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs 
of  trees**. 

'S  Tam  primum  fubiere  domot.    Domut  antra  fucrunt  | 
£t  dcnfae  frutices,  et  jun6be  cortice  rirgse. 

Ovid.  Metzm.  1.  i. 

Credo  padicitiam  Satamo  rege  moratam 

In  tenris,  viramque  diu  j   cum  frigida  parras 

Praeberet  fpelunca  domot.  Juv.  Sat.  <• 

3*  Tacit,  de  morib.  Gtrman.  c.  i6. 

37  Martin's  Defcriptioi^  of  the  Weftcrn  lflandt,p.  154.    Dr.  Bor«  ' 

lafe*!  Antiq.Cora.  p.  i9i»  193. 
33  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  46. 

Vol.  II.     .  I  When 
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Houietof  When  Julius  Caefar  invaded  Britain^  the  in- 
toM."'  habitants  of  Cantium  (Kent)  and  of  lome  other 
parts  in  the  South,  had  learned  to  build  houfes 
a  little  more  fubftaniial  and  convenient.  "  The 
''country  (fays  Casfar)  abounds  in  houfes,  n^hicfa 
«'  very  much  refcmble  thofis  €f  Gaul'^."  The 
firft  ftcp  towards  this  improvement  (eems  to  have 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their 
houfes  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make 
them  warmer.  **  The  Germans  ufed  for  this 
'*  purpofe  a  kind  of  pure  refplendent  earth  of 
*'  different  colours,  which  had  an  appearance  of 
<'  painting  at  a  didance ^ \'  but  the  Gaujs  and 
Britons  chofe  rather  to  whitewaih  the  clay  after 
it  was  dry  with  chalk  ^'.  Inftead  of  the  bot^;hs 
of  treesj  they  thatched  thefe  houfes  with  (Iraw^ 
as  a  much  better  fecurity  agaioft  the  weather. 
They  next  proceeded  to  form  the  walls  of  large 
beams  of  wood,  inftead  of  ftakes  and  wattles. 
This  Teems  to  have  been  the  mode  of  building  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
"  The  Britons  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus^  who  was 
*'  cotemporary  with  Csefar)  dwell  in  wretched 
"  cottages,  which  are  conftruftcd  of  wood,  co- 
"  vcrcd  with  ftraw**.'*  Thefe  wooden  houfes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  fquare 
but  circular,  with  high  tapering  roofs^  at  the 
top  or  centre  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the 

19  CcHir  deBel.  Gal.  h  5.  c.  it. 
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admiflion  of  light  and  cmiifion  of  fmokc.  Thoft 
of  Gaul  arc  thus  dcfcribcd  by  Strabo:  "  Thcjf 
«*  build  their  houfcs  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
*^  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs  ^•."  The 
foundations  of  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  of 
thcfe  circular  houfcs  were  of  ftoncf,  of  which 
there  arc  fome  veftigcs  ftill  rcniaining"  lii  Ahg- 
fcfcy  and  other  platJes^*.  It  was  probably  in 
imitation  of  thefe  wooden  houfes,  that  the  moff 
ancient  ftbnc  edifices  of  which  there  are  ftill 
fome  remain^  in  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scoriand, 
were  built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at 
the  top*^ 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Ro-  towns  of 
mails  they  had  n6thing  among  them  anfwering  ton*.  * 
to  our. ideas  of  a  city  oV  town,  confiding  of  a 
great  number  of  contiguous  houfes,  difpofed 
into  regular  ftreets,  lanes,  and  courts.  Their 
dwellings,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans^ 
were  fcattcrcd  about  the  country,  and  generally 
fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet  for  the  fak^ 
of  water,  and  on  the  flcirt  of  fome  wo6d  or  fb- 
reft,  for  the  convenicncy  of  hunting,  and  paf- 
ture  for  their  catdc  **.  As  thefe  inviting  cir- 
cumftanccs  were  more  confpicuous  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs 
made  choice  of  thefe  places  for  their  rcfidcnce  i 

41  Strabo,  K  5.  p.  197. 
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and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  followers,  for 
various  reafons,  built  their  houfes  as  near  to 
them  as  they,  could  with  convenicncy.  This 
naturally  produced  an  ancient  Bricifh  town,  which 
is  defcribed  by  Csefar  and  Strabo  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : .  "  From  the  Cafli  he  learnt  that 
'*  the  town  of  Caffivelaun  was .  at  no  great  dif- 
**  tance,  a  place  defended  by  woods  and  marlhesj 
**  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cat- 
**  tie  were  coUefted.  For  what  the  Britons  call 
**  a  town,  is  a  trad  of  woody  country,  furrouoded 
*^  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of 
**  thcmfelves  and  their  cattle  agaioft  the  incurr 
«  fions  of  their  enemies*'."  *♦  The  forefts  of 
"  the  Britons  arc  their  cities.  For  when  they 
*'  have  inclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled 
•'  trees,  they  build  within  it  houfes  for  them- 
*'  felves  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  Thefe 
"  buildings  are  very  flight,  and  not  defigned 
«<  for  long  duration**/'  The  palaces  of  the 
Britilh  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  on  the  fame  plan,  with  the  houfes 
of  their  fubjeds,  and  differed  from  them  only  m 
folidity  and  magnitude  *•. 
Britons  Though  the  Communication  between  this  ifland 

p'ro^efsin  ^^^  ^^^  Continent  was  more  free  and  open  after 
architec-  the  firft  Roman  invafion  than  it  had  been  before, 
twecnthc  and  fomc  of  the  Britifli  princes  and  chieftains 
fecondtn  ^^^^  viGtcd  Romc,  then  in  its  greatcft  glory  j 
Yaiioii. 
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it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Britain 
made  any  confidcrable  improvements  in  their 
maimer  of  building  for  at  lead  a  hundred  years 
after  that  invafion.  For  when  the  renowned 
Caraftacus  was  carried  prifoner  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
5a,  and  obferved  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  metropolis  of  the 
world,  he  is  faid  to  have  cxpreflcd  great  furprifc, 
**  That  the  Romans,  'who  had  fuch  magnificent 
"  palaces  of  their  own,  (hould  envy  the  wretched 
"  cabbinsof  the  Britons 'V 

It  mull  appear  very  furprifing  that  the  ancient  Stonc- 
Britons,  when  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  archi-  ^*"^' 
tedlure,  were  capable  of  ereding  fo  flupendous 
a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehcngc  on  Salifbury  Plain. 
A  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  hath  oudafted  all  the  folid 
and  noble  ftrufturcs  which  w^re  creftcd  by  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland.  If  this  was  really  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  probably 
planned  by  the  Druids,  and  executed  under  their 
diredion,  at  the  common  expencc,  and  by  the 
xinited  power  of.  all  the  Britifh  dates,  to  be  the 
chief  temple  of  their  Gods,  and  perhaps  the  fe- 
pulchre  of  their  kings,  and  the  place  of  their 
general  affcmblies.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  a  people  are  cordially  united  under  the 
dircdlion  of  flcilful  leaders,  and  animated  by  two 
fuch  powerful  modves,  as  an  ardent  zeal  for  their 
religion,  and  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  they 
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will  perform  atchicvcmcnts  and  execute  works 
which  could  hardly  be  cxpcdcd  from  them. 
However  this  may  be,  wc  have  fufficient  evidence 
that  the  people  of  Britain,  before  they  were  fub- 
ducd  and  indrudled  by  the  Romans,  had  buc 
litdc  knowledge  of  architefture,  and  were  very 
meanly  lodged. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Romans  began  to  form 
fettlements  and  plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  a 
fudden  and  furprifing  change  enfued  in  the  date 
of  archite<Jlure.  For  that  wonderful  people  were 
as  induftrious  as  they  were  brave^  and  made  haftc 
to  adorn  every  country  that  they  conquered. 
The  firft  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Camulo- 
dunum,  A.  D.  50,  and  when  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia 
only  eleven  years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  adorned  with 
ftatucs,  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  cdi- 
ficts.  This  wc  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  prodigies 
which  were  reported  to  have  happened  in  that 
place,  and  to  have  announced  its  approaching 
dcftruflion.  Amongit  others,  "  the  flatue  of 
**  Victory  tumbled  down,  without  any  viGble 
"  violence.  In  the  hall  where  public  bufinefs 
«  was  tranfafted^  the  confufed  murmurs  of 
**  ftrangcrs  were  heard,  and  the  theatre  refounded 
"  with  difmal  howlings''."  The  temple  of 
Claudius  at  Camulodunum  was   at  that  time  fo 
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Igrgr  ft  Building  that  it  contained  the  whole  gar«» 
rifon,  who  took  flicker  in  it  after  the  reft  of  the 
town  was  dcftroycd,  and  fo  ftrong  that  it  ftood  a 
fiege  of  tWv  days  againft  all  the  Britifti  army  *\ 
But  London  affords  a  ftill  more  ftriking  example 
of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Roman  architecture 
in  this  iQand*     There  was  either  no  town  in  that 
pla'^e,  or  at  nooft  only  a  Britifh  town  or  indoied 
fbrcft,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion  j 
nor  is  there  any  •  rcafon  to  fuppoie  that  it  was 
much  improved  between  that  and  the  fecond  in- 
vafion  under  Claudius''.     But  in   about   fixteen 
years  after  it  came  into  the  pofreflk>n  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  rich,  populousj  and  beautiful 
city. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  nom-  Romans 
ber  of  folidf,  convenient,  and  magnificent  ftruc-  I2^Brftt«$ 
tures  for   their    own  accommodation,    but  they  »n«fchu 
exhorted,  encouraged,  and  inftrufted  the  Britons 
to  imitate  thtfir  example.     This  was  one  of  the 
arts  which  Agricola,  the  moft  excellent  of  the 
Roman    governors,     employed    to    civiKze    the 
Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.    "  The  foliowmg  winter  (fays  Taci* 
**  tus)    was  fpent   by  Agricola  in  very  falutary 
"  mcafures.     That  the  Britons,  who  led  a  roam- 
"  ing  and   unfcttied  hfe,   and   were   eafily  infti- 
"  gated  to  war,  might  contrad  a  lo'^e  to  .  peace 
^  and  tranquillity,    by   being   accultomed    to  a 
^  more  pleafant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and 

9^  TKit.  AnnaWI.  14.  c.  31.  5l  ibid.  L 14.  c.  33.  ^ 
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*'  alTifted  them  to  build  houfcs,  temples,  courtSy 
**  and  market-places.  By  praifing  the 'diligent 
■*'  and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  fo 
^^  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that 
**  after  they  had  crcAcd  all  thofe  neceflary  edi- 
"  ficcs  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build 
*'  others  merely  for  ornament  and  plcafure,  as 
**  porticoes,  galleries,  |baths,  banqueting  houfes, 
'*  &c.**."  From  this  time,  which  was  A.  D. 
80,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  archi* 
tedlure,  and  all  the  arts  immediately  conneded 
with  it,  gready  fiourifhed  in  this  ifland ;  and  the 
fame  taftc  for  ercfting  folid,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  into  Britain.  Every  Ro* 
man  colony  and  free  city  (of  which  there  was  a 
great  number  in  this  country)  was  a  little  Rome, 
cncompaffed  with  ftrong  walls,  adorned  with 
temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  bafllicks,  baths, 
markets,  aquedudis,  and  many  other  fine  build- 
ings,  both  for  ufc  and  ornament.  The  country 
every  where  abounded  with  well-built  villages, 
towns,  forts,  and  (lations ;  and  the  whole  was 
defended  by  that  high  and  ftrong  wall,  with  its 
many  towers  and  caftlcs,  which  reached  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  on  the  weft.  This  fpirit  of  building, 
which  was  introduced  and  encouraged  by  the  Ro. 
mans,  fo  much  improved  the  tafte,  and  increafed 
the  number  of  the  Britifli  builders,  that  in  the 

54  Tacit,  fita  Agric.  c.  ii» 
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third  century  this  ifland  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  and  excellence  of  irs  architcAs  and  arti- 
ficers. When  the  emperor  Conftantius,  father 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Autun  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  2^6,  he  was  chiefly  fur- 
nifhed  with  workmen  from  Britain,  **  which  (fays 
**  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with  the  beft 
**  artificers"." 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  architefture,  and  ArcWtec. 
all  the  arts  conneftcd  with  it,  began  to  decline  very  J"  decuST 
fenfibly  in  Britain,  and  in   all  the  provinces  of  a^»t  **»« 

'  .  ^,.  \  .  end  of  the 

the  wcttern  empire.     This  was  partly  owing  to  third  c«i* 
the  building  of  Conftantinople,  which  drew  many  '"'^* 
of  the  moft  famous  architedts  and  other  artificers 
into  the  Eaft,  and  partly  to  the  irruptions  and 
depredations  of  the  barbarous  nations.      If  we 
may  believe   venerable  Bede,  the  Britons   were 
become  fo  ignorant  of  the  art  of  building  before 
the   final   departure  of  the   Romans,    that  they  - 
were  obliged  to  repair  the  wall  between  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  with  turfs  inftcad  of  ftone,  for  want 
of  workmen  who   undcrftood   mafonry  '*.       But 
we 'cannot  lay  much  ftrcfs  on  this  tcftimony,  be- 
caufe  it  doth  not  refer  to  the  provincial  Britons, 
'but  to  thofe  who  lived  beyond  the  wall  of  Seve- 
rus,    where   the   Roman   arts  never  much  pre- 
vailed;  and    bccaufe    the   true    reafon   of   their 
repairing  that  wall  with  turf,  and  not  with  ftone, 
certainly   was,   that  it  had  been  originally  built 
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ID  that  fliarmen  Befides,  we  are  told  by  the 
.  fame  writer,  in  the  fame  place,  that  the  provin- 
cial Britons  fome  time  after  this,  with  the  aflKl* 
ance  of  one  Roman  legion,  built  a  wall  of  folid 
ftone,  eight  feet  thick  and  twelve  high^  from  ica 
tofea". 
J^**  The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  fol- 

ibTd^        lowed  by  the  almoft  total  dcftruftion  of  architec- 
J?[^*^    Cure  in  this  ifland.      For  the  unhappy   and   un- 
iMM.         warlike  people   whom  they  left  behind,    having 
neither  &ill  nor  courage  to  defend  the  numerous 
towns,    forts,    and    cities    which  they  poflcflfcd, 
they  were  fcized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who 
firft  plundered  and  then  dcftroyed  thcni.     By  this 
means,   the    many    noble   ftruftures  with   which 
Provincial  Britain  had  been  adorned  by  the  art 
and  induftry   of  the   Romans,    were    ruined   or 
defaced  in  a  very  little  time,  and  the  unfortunate 
Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  repairing  them> 
or  of  building  others  in  their  room.     Thar  long 
fucceflion  of  mifcries  in  which  they  were  involved 
by  the  Scots,  Pids,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them 
of  the  many  ufeful  arts  which  they  had  learned 
from  their  former  mafters,  and  lodged  them  once 
more   in    forefts,    dens,   and    caves,    like    their 
favagc  anccftors  **. 
CWtVtiig         Next  to  food  and  lodging,  nothing  is  more 
neceflary  to  mankind,  efpecially  to  thofc  of  them 
who    inhabit   cold    and   variable   climates,    thaci 

57  Beds  Hi  ft.  Eccltf.  1.  i.  c.  ii. 
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clothing.       For  this  reafon  all  thofe  arts  which 
have    for    their  objcd  jthc  prpviding  of  decent, 
warm,  and    comfortable  clothings  may  be  juftly 
ranked   among  the  neccllary  arts;  though  fomc 
authors  have  maintained  that  vanity  contributed 
as  much  as  neccflity  to  their  invention '•. 
*   It  appears  evident  from  ancient  hiftory,   that  Afhfeot 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  allthe  countries  of  Europe  aimo? 
were  either  naked  or  almoft  nakcdj  owing  to  their  ^^^  - 
ignorance  of  the  clothing-arts  ^^     Such  in  parti-  their 
cular   was    the   uncomfortable  ftatc  of  the  moft  *^*^***^ 
ancient   inhabitants  of  this   ifland.      When  they 
lived  on  the  fpomancous  productions  of  the  earthy 
and  the  animals  which  they  catched  in  hunting, 
as  they   (hcJtcrcd  thcmfelves  during  the  night  in 
thickets^   dens,  and   caves;   fo'whcn  they  went 
abroad  in   the  day,  in  qucft  of  their  food,  or  in 
purfuit  of  their  game,  they  were  cicher  naked,  or 
only  a  little  covered  in  the  coldeft  feafons,  with 
the  branches  and  bark  of  trees,  apd  fuch  things 
as   they  could  ufe  without  art  or  preparation**. 
It  was  probably  with  the  fame  view  to  fupply  the 
want  of  clothes,  and  to  fccurc  themfclves  a  little 
from  the  fcvereft  colds,  that  they  bcfmcarcd  their 
bodies    with    fuch    things    as   they   found   moft 
proper  for  that  purpofe.     It  is  even  certain  thaf 
the  people  of  Britam  continued  much  longer  in 
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this  condition  than  many  of  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  who  had  earlier  intercourfc  with  ftran- 
gcrs,  and  better  opportunities  of  beiiig  inftruded 
in  the  moft  ufeful  arts.  It  is  a  fufficient  proof 
of  this,  that  the  Britons  ftill  continued  to  befmear 
and  paint  their  bodies,  long  after  the  people  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  of  Germany,  had  abandoned 
that  practice,  and  were  tolerably  clothed**. 
Uficertain  It  is  impoffiblc  to  difcover  with  certainty  when 
duceii  the  or  by  whom  the  art  of  making,  or  the  cuftom  of 
ciothiDg.  ^  scaring  clothes  was  firft  introduced  into  this 
iflandi  or  whether  this  art  was  in  fomc  degree 
invented  by  the  natives  without  foreign  inftruc- 
tion.  For  as  all  mankind  are  fubjeded  to  the 
fame  wants,  and  poflcfled  of  the  fame  faculties, 
fome  of  the  moft  neceflary  arts  have  been  in- 
vented in  many  different  countries.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, who  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  clothing, 
vifited  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  probably  fomc 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Britain,  in  very  ancient 
times,  on  account  of  trader  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  inftrudttd  the  natives  in  any  of 
thefc  arts**'.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  did 
not  J  for  no  kind  of  cloth  is  mentioned  among 
the  commodities  which  they  gave  the  Britons  in 
exchange  for  their  tin,  lead,  and  fkins**.  The 
Greeks,  who  fucceeded  the  Phoenicians  in  that 
trade,    were  not  more   communicative,    having 

*»  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5!  c.  14.     PomponiHt  Mela,  1.  3.  c  6. 
SolinuSy  c.  35.      Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  It.  c,  I4 
*J  Ailet.  Sammes  Brit.  Antiq.  c.  5. 
^4  Strabo,  !•  3.  p.  175. 
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nothing  in  view  but  their  own  gain.  The  very 
fight  however  of  people  fo  comfortably  clothed 
could  hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Britons^  and  awaken  their  defires  of  being  pof- 
feflcd  of  fuch  accommodations.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  people  of  the  Cafliterides,  or 
Scilly  iflands,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  traded^  were  clothed  in  very  ancient 
rimes**'. 

The  firft  garments  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  Ancient 
of  many   other  ancient  nations,    were  made  of  clothed  m 
Ikins.      As  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  ^^«»» 
flclh  of  their  flocks,    it  was   moft  natural  and 
obvious  to   clothe   themfclves   in   their  fpoils*^ 
**  The  Britons  (fays  Caefar)  in  the  interior  pacts 
"  of  the  country  are  clothed  in  flcins*'."     Thefc 
garments,  in  the  moft  ancient  times  at  leaft,  did 
not  confift  of  feveral  fkins  artificially  fewed  to- 
gether,  fo  as  to  form  a  commodious  covering 
for  the  body;  but  of  one   fkin  of  fome  of  the 
larger    animals,    which    they    caft    about    their 
fhoulders  like  a  mantle,  and  which  left  much  of 
the   body  ftill  naked".       It   required  however 
fome  art  to  make  thefe  (kins  tolerably  foft  and 
pliable,   and  fit  for   wrapping  about   the  body. 
For  this  purpofe  they  made  ufe  of  various  means; 
as  fteeping  them  in  water,  and  then  beating  them 
with  ftones  and   fticks,  and  rubbing  them  from 
time  to  time  with  fat  to  keep  them  pliant  ^'. 

*J  Strabo,  I.  3,  p.  175.  ^  Pellouticr  Hift.  Celt.  p..i9K. 

*7  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  14.    •«  Ibid.  1.  4.  c.  i. 
^  Origin  of  Laws,  Am,  Sec,  v«  i.  b.  2,  c.  t.  p.  123* 
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xiotbmg  But  thcfc  fkins,  after  all  this  preparation, 
S^ctd'*ti?  afforded  fo  impcrfca  a  covering  to  the  body, 
fore  the  jf^^t  wc  may  reafonably  fuppofe  our  Britifh  an- 
fioii«  ceftors    would    content    thcmfclves    with    it  no 

longer  than  until  they  became  acquairltcd  with 
one  nwrc  comfortable  and  commodious.  The 
arts  of  drcffing  wool  and  flax,  of  fpinning'them 
into  yarn,  and  weaving  them  into  cloth,  arc  fo 
complicated,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  often  invented,  and  in  many  different 
countries,  like  fome  more  fimple  arts;  but 
rather  that  .they  were  gradually''  communicated 
from  one  country  to  another.  If  the  Phoenicians 
or  Greeks  imparted  any  knowledge  of  thefc  arts 
to  the  Britons,  it  was  certainly  very  imperfeA, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scilly  iflands,  with  whom  they  chiefly 
traded.  It  is  mofl:  probable  that  Britain  was 
indebted  to  Gaul  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thefc 
mofl:  valuable  arts,  and  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  ifland  by  fome  of  the  Belgic  colonies 
about  a  century  before  the  firft  Roman  invaflon, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  Wc  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Britain  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
drefling,  fpinning^  and  weaving  both  flax  and 
'wool^  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  s 
and  that  they  praAifed  thefc  arts  much  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  people  of  Gaul,  of  which 
a  tolerable  account  may  be  coUcded. 
Several  The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  manufaAured 

^lofhmdt  f^^^"^  *^"^  ^^  woollen  doths  in  thefc  times ^ 

but 
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but  there  were  two  or  thrfcc  of  which  they  fecm  to  ^y  *^« 

have  been  the  inventors,  and  in  making  of  which  Bntons. 

they  very   much  eiKielled.      One  of  thefc  kinds 

of  cloth  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Belgas, 

both  on   the   continent  and  in  dm  ifland^   was . 

made  of  a  coarfe,  harfli  kind  of  wool.     It  was 

woven  very  thick,    which  rendered  it  romarfc- 

ably  warm.     Of  this  they  made  their  mantles,  or 

plaids»   which  they  ufcd  in   winter.      The  Ro-* 

oians    thcmfclves,    when    they    were    in    cold> 

northern  countries,  wore*  this  cloth  on  account  of 

its  warmnefs^*,  .    Another  kind  of  cloth   which 

d)e  Gauls   and  Britons   manufa^red  was  made 

of  fine   wool  dyed    feveral    diflfcrcnt  colours'** 

This  being  f^n  into  yam,  was  woven  chcqoeri 

wife^  which  made  it  fall  ,into  fmail  Iquares,  feme 

of  one  colour  and  fome  of  another.     This  fecms 

to  have  been  the  fanje  kind  of  cloth  which  is  ftiU 

made  and  ufcd  by  fome  of  the  common  people 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  and  is  known  by 

the  name   of  tartan.    Of  this  cloth  the  ancient 

Gauls  an4  Britons  made  their  fummer  mantles 

and  other  garments^     The  Gauls,   and  perhaps 

the  Bricons».  alfo  manuladured  a  kind  of  cloth, 

or  rather  felt,  of  wool,  without  either  fpinning  or 

weaving ;  and  of  the  wool  which  was  (horn  from 

this  in  dreffing  it  they  made  matreffes.     This  cloth 

or  fek  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  ftrong  and  firm^ 

when  vinegar   was  ufed  in   making  it,    that  it 

70  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196. 

71  Pitn.  Hiff.  Nat^  U  S.  e.  48*  ^  74,.     la  ufum  Delphinii  t.  »• 
p.  131.    Diod,  Sic.l.  5.p.  353. 
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refifted  the  blow  of  a  fword,  and  was  even  fomc 
defence  againft  fire^*.  Some  writers  arc  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  the  berk  of  trees  with  which  the 
ancient  Britons  and  many  other  ancient  nations 
are  (aid  to  have  clothed  thcmfelves,  we  are  not 
to  undcrftand  the  outward  bark,  which  is  un- 
pKable  and .  unfit  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  inner 
bark  or  rind;  and  that  not  in  its  natural  ftatc^ 
but  fplit  into  long  threads,  and  woven  into  cloth. 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  conjefture,  they 
obicrve,  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  they  ftill  make  a  kind  of 
cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  fome  trees,  which 
they  call  Mattcn,  and  lay  under  their  corns ;  and 
that  in  more  ancient  and  ruder  times,  they  and 
others  ufcd  this  for  clothing  ''•  It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  mankind  took  the  firfl:  hint  of  that 
moft  noble  and  ufcful  invention  of  weaving  webs 
of  warp  and  woof,  from  obfcrving  the  texture  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees  '*. 

Artof  dy^       It  appears  from  what  hath  been  faid  above,  that 
wg  cloth.      1  .       .^     ,  ,   T>  • 

the  ancient  Gauls  and  Bntons  were  not  ignorant 

of  the  art  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth  dif- 
ferent colours.  We  have  even  direft  evidence 
that  they  excelled  in  fome  branches  of  this  art, 
and  poflefTed  valuable  fecrets  in  it  that  were 
unknown  to  other  nations.  **  The  art  of  dying 
"  cloth  (fays  Pliny)  is  now  arrived  at  very  great 
•*  pcrfcftion,  and  hath  lately  been  enriched  with 

7&  Plin.  Hift.  Nat  1.  8.  c.  48.  * 

7f  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  1. 1.  c.  16.  p.  113, 
74  Origin  of  Laws,  ^rts,  ice.  v.  i.  p.  i%6. 

„  7  *^  wonder- 
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**  wondfcrftil  ditcovcries.    To  fay  nothing  at  pro- 
**  fcnt  of  the  imperial  purple  of  Galatia^  Africa^ 
^^  Luficaniai  the  people  of  Gaiil  beyond  the  Alps 
^*  have  invemed  a  method  of  dying  purple;  feat- 
"  let>  and   all  other  colours;  only  •  with  ceruin 
"  herbs  ^/'      Several  of  thefe  herbs  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  ufcd  itl  dying,  are  occafi^nally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  diflfercnt  places  ^^      But 
the  herb  which  they  chiefly  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
was  the   glaftum,  or  woad^    and  they   feem'  to 
have  been  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  valuable 
properties  in  dying  cloth,  from*  the  fbmier  dfe 
of  it  in  panting  and  ftaioing  their  bodies  ^^     The 
deep  blue  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  co+ 
lour  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of 
the  Caledonians,  in  their  ClotHes,  as  it  haKl  for- 
merly been  the  colour  with  which  they  ftained 
iheir  (kin ;  and  both  thefe  were  executed  wkh  the 
fime  raaierials  ^.  , 

Though  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  were  Are  of 
probably  the  firft,  yet  they  were  not  long  the  only  ^^^^^ 
materials  that  were  ufed  in  making  cloth  for  gar- 
tncnts.  The  attention  and  induftry  of  mankind 
foon  difcovered  fcveral  other  things  that  were  fit 
ibr  anfwerinfg  that  purpofe ;  particularly  the  long, 
Hender,  and  flexible  filaments  of  flax  aod  bcsnp. 
Thefe  planis  were  cultivated  with  this  viewj 
and  their  fine  fibres  (after  they  ^were  feparatcd 

7f  Plin.  Hift«Nat.  L  %%.  c.s. 

7^  Id.  ibid.  I.  i6.  C.  l8.  1.  Si<  C.  ±6. 

77  Id.  ibid.  1.  «»•  7'  ClaudiaD.  IiDprim,  Con.  Stii.   ' 
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firom  the  wood,  and'  properly  pfepared)  were 
ipuD  into  yam,  and  woven  into  cloth,  in  Egypc^ 
Pakftine,  and  other  eaftern  countries,  in  very 
ancient  times  ^^  From  thence  thefc  artsofcul* 
tivatMig,  drelfing,  and  fpinning  flax,  and  weav« 
ing  linen  cloth,  were  communicated  to  the  ieversl 
,  European  nations,  by  flow  degrees,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Jt.was  even  long  after  they  had 
been  pra&ifed  in  the  eaft,  that  they  made  their 
way  into  luly,  and  were  generally  received  in 
that  country.  For  ibme  of  the  greateft  &milies 
among  the  old  Ronuns  boafl:ed,  that  they  made 
no  ufe  of  linen  in  their  houies,  or  about  their 
perfons  i  and  the  ufe  of  it  was  long  conlidered  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy,  and  a  piece  of  criminal 
luxury,  by  that  brave  and  hardy  people  ••.  By 
flow  degrees,  however,  the  manufkdory  and  ufe 
of  dus  plea(ant,  cleanly,  and  beautiful  kind  of 
cloth  prevailed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  butaUb 
in  Spain,  Gau^  Geroiany,  and  Britain*'.  The 
art  of  making,  and  the  cuftom  of  wearing  linen, 
were  probably  broi^t  into  this  ifland  by  the 
Belgtc  colonies,  at  the  fame  time  with  agriciri* 
ture,  and  kept  pace  with  that  moft  ufeful  of  all 
arts,  in  its  progress  northwards.  For  as  there  is 
diredi:  evidence  that  the  Belgac  manufaftm^ 
linen,  as  well  as  cultivated  their  lands  on  the 
continent,  we  have  good  rea(bn  to  conclude,  that 
they  continued  to  do  the  fame  after  they  fettled 

79  Exod.  €.9.  T.  31.    Deuteron.  c.  ai.  v.  /•     Martin.  Ca< 
pel.  I.  9.  p.  39. 

Sfi  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.9.  c.  1.  «'  Id.  ibid. 
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in  this  Hland;  and  that  fuch  of  the  more  ancient 
Britons  as  imitated  their  example  in  the  one^ 
would  alio  follow  it  in  the  other. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  un-  Arts  of 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth,  ^^^^^ 
in  order   to    render  it  fofter,  whiter,  and  more  ing  linen. 
beantifiil,  though  their  procefs  for  this  purpofe 
feems  to  have  been  very  fimple  and  imperfedt,  as 
is  defcribed  by  PHny.    '*  Again,  after  the  flax     " 
^  is  fpun  into  yarn,  it  muft  be  bleached  and  whit- 
**  ened,   by    being  pounded   fevcral  times  in  a 
^  ftone  mortar  with  water:  and  laftly,  when  it  is 
'*  woven  into  cloth,  it  muft  be  beaten  upon  a 
«*  (mooth    ftone,     with    broad-headed    cudgels; 
**  t^d    the    more   frequendy   and  fcverely  it  is 
^  beaten,    it  will  be  the   whiter  and  fofcer'V* 
They  (bmcdmes  pat  certain  herbs,  parricularly 
Ac  roots  of  wild  poppies,    into  the  water,  to 
make  it  more  efiicacious  in  bleaching  linen*'. 
But  as  this  elegant  kind  of  cloth  is  very  apt  to  • 
contraft  ftains  and  impurities  in  the  uHng,  fo  nor 
thing  is  more  ncceflkry  to  thofc  who  wear  it, 
Aan  the  art  of  wafliing  and  cleanfing  it  from 
time  to  rime*     'f  o  this  art  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  not  ftrangers.     For  foap,  made  of  the  tal- 
low or  fat  of  animals,  and  the  aflies  of  certain 
vegetables,  was  not  only  very  much  ufed,  but  was 
even  invented  by  the  ancient  Gauls  •*• 

'A  Pltn.Hia.  Nat.  1. 19.  c.  t.  §  3. 
S3  Id.  ibid.  I.  ao.  c.  19*  §  1. 
94  Id.  ibid,  l«  tZ.  c.  i«.  §  3. 
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ciothioj?        But  though  it  appears  from  this  brief  detul, 
artiinBri-  ^j^^^  ^j^^  j^^fl.  civiUzcd  of  thc  ancient  Britons 

Iain  im- 

proved  by  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  moft 
mln$^  cflcntial  branches  of  the  clothing  arts  before  tbcf 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  very 
Certain  that  thefe  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful  arts 
were  very  much  improved  and  diSufird  in  this 
ifland  by  that  event.  For  one  great  advantage 
which  thc.  Romans  and  their  fubjefts  derived 
from  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  empire,  was 
this;  that  they  thereby  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts  that  were 
pra&ifed  in  all  thc  different  countries  under  their 
dominion.  Thefe  arts  they  readily  learnt  thcm- 
felves,  and  as  readily  uught  their  fubjeds  in  all 
thc  provinces  of  their  empire,  where  they  had 
been  unknown,  or  impcrfcftly  pradtifed.  In 
order  to  this,  the  emperors  were  at  great  pains  to 
difcover  and  procure  the  moft  excellent  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  beft  manu-* 
fadurers  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  whom  they 
formed  into  colleges  or  corporations,  with  va- 
rious privileges,  under  certain  officers  and  regu- 
lations, and  fettled  in  the  moft*convcnient  placea 
of  thc  fcveral  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  thefe 
imperial  colleges  or  manufactories,  all  kinds  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  made,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor's  family  and  court,  and  of  thc 
•  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  Roman  armies  **.    All 

*f  Vide  Cod.  Thcod.  torn.  j.  I.  i«.^cit.  io»  ptfOf*^^.     Db 
Cange  GioflT,  in  voce  Gynxctum. 

thefe 
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theffi  colleges  were  under  the  difeftion  of  that 
great  officer  of  the  empire  who  was  called  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Large (Tcs ;  and  every  par- 
ticular college  or  gynasceum  was  governed  by  a 
procu^tor.  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, that  there  was  fuch  an  imperial  manufac- 
tory of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Roman  s^rmy  in  Britain,  eflablifhed  at  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  now  Winchefter  •*.  -  , 

Befides  thole  arts  which  are  direAly  and  imme-  stcondia^ 
diately  neceffary  to  provide  mankind  with  food,  •'^* 
lodging,  and  clothing,  there  are  others  which  are 
neceflkry.  to  the  fuccefsful  pradice  of  thofc  firft 
and  moft  indifpenfable  arts ;  which  may  there- 
fore be  called  neccfiary  in  an  inferior  and  fecon- 
dary  degree.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  arts 
of  working  wood  and  metals,  the  ftate  and  pro- 
grefs  of  which,  in  this  ifland,  in  this  mod  ancient 
period  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  claim  a  moment's 
attention. 

We  have  little  direft  information  concern-  Carpenteri 
ing  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ancient  ■"•• 
Britons  had  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  arts, 
before  they  were  fubdued  and  inftruftcd  by  the 
Romans.  This  was  confiderably  different,  no 
doubt,  in  the  different  parts  of  this  ifland. 
Wherever  they  built  houfcs  of  wood  they  were 
tolerably  fubftantial  >nd  convenient;  they  mud' 
have  underftood  how  to  cut  beams  to  a  certain 
length,  to  fquare  and  fmooth  them,  to  frame 

M  Quad*  Brit,  T.  !•  p.  1)9* 
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ftnd  join  them  togetheri  fa  as  to  ibrtn  the  Walb 
^  and  fupport  the  roo^«  This  kft  operation  wii 
the  more  difficult,  and  required  the  greater -ar^ 
as  thefe  roofs  were  made  in  a  conical  foniif  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top.  Thefe  Britons  who  prac- 
dfed  agriculture,  muft  have  known  how  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements  of  huT* 
bandry:  and  thofe  who  manufadured  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  muft  have  had  the  art  of  making 
diftaffs,  fpindles,  looms,  fkuttles,  and  other  in- 
{^ruments.  There  is  one  circumftance  which  is 
truly  furprifmg,  and  woukl  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Britons,  even  iu  the  moft  north* 
em  parts  of  this  ifland,  had  made  much  greater 
progrcfs  in  the  carpenters  and  joiners  arts,  than 
could  have  been  cxpeftcd  from  a  people  in  their 
condition  in  other  rcfpefts.  This  circumftance 
is  their  war  chariots.  Many  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  authors  fpeak  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
digious number  and  great  elegance  of  the  Britifh 
chariots,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  Britons  in  nranaging  them  *^  The  beft  way 
of  accounting  for  this  fecms  to  be,  by  obferving 
that  thofe  nations  who  delight  in  war,  as  the  an- 
cient Britons  did,  arrive  fooner  at  much  greater 
dexterity  in  thofe  arts  that  are  fubftrvicnt  ta  it, 
than  they  do  in  others. 

Improved        As  the  Romans  had  arrived  at  great  perfedion 
VthcRo-  j^  ^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^l^^y  formed  their 

»7  Tacit.  Viti  Agric.  c.  35,  36.     Ccfar  deBel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c»  33. 
!•  !•  $»  19*    Diod*  Sicul.  1*  5*  p.  t4^*    Pomp.  Mela,  I.  3. 

firft 
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firft  iettlcoicats  in  Brkainj  fo  they  par^ubriy 
excelled    in    carpenters,   joinef8>    and    cabinet-^ 
makers   works  s    in  which  they,  no  doubt^   in- 
ilru&ed  their  Brititti  fubje&s^    Among  the  various 
lecrets  in  thefe  arts,  whicK  the  Britons  probably 
learnt  from  their  ingenious  and  beneficent  con* 
qtierors^   wc  may  reckon  —  the  conftru<Stioa  of 
proper  tools  and  inftruments,  in  which  a  rude 
people  are  always  mod  defective— -»the  way  of 
making  and  ufing    glew,   for    uniting   different 
pieces  of  wood— the  arts  of  turning,  pannelling, 
wainfcottiog,  faneerbg,  and  inlaying  with  wood, 
horD»  ivory,  and  .tortoife-fliell,  &c.  for  we  know 
that  the  Romans  were  perfeftly  well  acquainted 
with  all  thefe  fecrets,  and  very  ready  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  all  their  fubjeAs  ". 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  Art  of 
no  leis  neceilary,  but  much  more  difficult  to  dif-  ^^"* 
cover  than  the  arts  of  working  wood.  For  this 
reafon^  many  nations  have  continued  long  with- 
out the  knowledge  ot  the  ufe  of  metals,  and  en- 
deavoured fo  fupply  their  place,  in  fome  niea- 
fure,  with  flints,  bones,  and  other  fubftanccs*^ 
This  appeaif  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Briuin  in  this  refped  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  the  great  number  of  fharp  inftru- 
ments, as  the  heads  of  axes,  fpears,  arrows,  &c. 
made  of  flints^  which  hiave  been  found  in  many 

•8  Fib.  HiH.  Nat.  1.  to.  c.  ^%,  45. 

>9  Origtn of  Lawti  &c.  v.  i.  b.  ^  9^  4*  p«  140* 

'  K  4  parts 
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parts  of  diis  ifland*'.  It  is,  however>  abun« 
dantl^  evident,  that  our  Britifh  anceftors  had 
cither  difcovcred,  or  had  been  taujght  the  ufe  and 
the  art  of*  working  fcvcral  metalsr,  as  tin,  lead, 
brafs  and  iron,  before  they  were  irtvaded  by  the 
Romans.  .      .    ^ 

Till.  Tin    was   probably  the  -iirft  metal  that  was 

known  to  the  ancient  Britons.  This  much  at 
lead  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Comwal  and 
the  Scilly  iflands  underftood  the  arts  of  refin- 
ing and  working  this  valuable  metal  feveral 
centuries  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion  •'.  Their 
procefs  In  digging  and  refining  tin,  is  thus  briefly 
defcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus:  "  The  Britons 
<^  who  dwell  near  the  Promontory  Bekrium 
<*  (Lands-end)  are  very  hofpicable,  and,'  by  their 
•*  great  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants, 
*'  niuch  more ,  civilized  in  their  Way  of  living 
**  than  the  other  Britons.  They  dig  tin  ore  out 
**  of  their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dex- 
•*  terity  and  art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally 
**  of  a  hard  fubftance  like  (lone,  yet  it  is  mixed 
**  and  incorporated  with  mucl^  eartfj,  from  which 
"  they  feparatc  it  with  great  care  ;  and  then  melt 
*^  and  caft  it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a  fquare 
^'  form,  like  dice  9*." 

90  Dr.  Borlaft^s  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  tZj.    Plot**  Hift.  Stiffbrd. 

r-  404. 

9«  Bochart,  t.  i.  p.  64s.    Borltfe*8  Antiq.  Cornwal,  p.  %j,  &e. 
9*  Oiod.  Sicuh  1.  5.  p.  347. 

Lead 
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Lead  was  anodicr  metal  with  which  the  ancient  I-eacU 
Britons  were  rtvy  early  acquainted,  as  is  evident 
from   its  having  been  one  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Phoenicians  exported  from  Cornwal  and 
the  ScUly  iflands^'.     If  what  Pliny  tells  was  true, 
it  was  impoffible  for  the  people  of  Britain  to  re- 
main very  long  without  the  knowledge  of  this 
tnetaU     *'  In  Spain  and  Gaul  the  mines  of  lead 
**  arc  very  deep,  and  wrought  with  great  labour; 
•'  bilt  in  Britain  this  metal  is  found  near  the  fur- 
«*  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  fuch  abundance^ 
**  that  they  have  made  a  law  that  no  more  than 
•*  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  it  (hall  be  wrought 
"  annually  •♦." 

Brais,  or  rather  copper,  was  known  to  and  Copper, 
ufed  by  fome  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  very 
ancient  times;  and  they  were  probably  made 
acquainted  with  it  firft  by  the  Phoenicians,  whrf 
gave  them  brafs  in  exchange  for  their  lead  and 
rin'*.  This  is  confirmed  by  Casfar,  who  fays, 
^  That  all  the  brafs  ufed  by  the  Britons  was  im* 
*^  ported  •*."  But  frpm  whatever  quarter  they  re- 
ceived their  brafs,  it  is  certain  they  made  much 
ufe  of  i^  and  underftood  the  art  of  working  it 
into  various  fliapcs  ^.  This  is  eyidentj  from  the 
prodigious  number  of  inftruments  of  diflferent 
iizcs  and  kinds,  >a8  axes,    fwords^    ipear-heads, 

f%  Strabo,  ].  3.  Aibfine,  p.  175. 

94  PliD.  Hift.  Nat,  1,  54.  c.  17. 

95  Stnboy  1*  3.  Tub  fine,  p.  175* 
f6  Caefiir  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  is. 

97  Mem.  de  Tscroux  Fcrrier  17139  p.  iSS«  t^%,  %^s* 

arrow* 
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arrow-heads,  &c.  Made  of  capper,  iod  known 
among  antiquaries  by  the  general  name  of  Ceks^ 
which  have  been  found  in  Britain  •'.  *«  la 
*«  May  I735i  were  found  above  lOO  (of  thcfc 
^'  copper  Celts)  on  Eaftcrly-moor,  twelve  miles 
"  N.  W.  of  York,  together  with  feveral  lumps 
<'  of  metal,  and  a  quantity  of  cinders;  fo  that 
*^  no  doubt  remained  of  there  having  been 
*'  a  forge  at  that  place  for  making  them**." 
Even  the  Maseacac  and  Caledonians  were  not 
ftrangers  to  the  art  of  working  brafs;  For  we 
are  told  by  Dio  NicaBus,  "  That  they  had  a 
<^  round  ball  of  brafs  like  an  apple  at  the  end 
*«  of  their  fpears,  with  which  they  made  a  great 
'^  nolle,  and  endeavoured  to  frighten  their  eoe- 
"  mics'horfes**/' 
snon.  Though  iron  is  the  mod  neceflfary  and  ufefid 

of  all  metals,  and  its  ore  is  moft  abundant  and 
univerially  difFuled,  yet  the  difficulty  of  dUlin* 
guiihing  and  working  it  hath  been  the  occa- 
fion  that  many  nations  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  (everal  other  metals  long  before  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  iron'^".  This  was  certainly 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  made 
their  tools  and  arms  of  copper  i  which  they  woukf 
DOC  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  poffeflion  of 
iron,  which  is  fo  much  fitter  for  tbefe  purpofes. 

9>  Lebnd*!  Itinerary,  r.  i.  p.  117*    Rowhind't  Moot  Anttq. 
p.  S6.  in  note. 
99  Dr.Borlafe*!  Antiq.  Comwal,  p.  SS3,  i94« 
><»o  Xtphllin.  tx  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Vita  Sereri. 
101  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,&c.  v,  t.  p.  157- 

Ac 
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At  the  dene  of  the  firft  Romaii  invafion,  iron 

ieeiDs  to    have  been  but  lately  introduced  intp 

diis  tfland^  and  was  then  (b  fcarce  and  rare  a 

commodity,  that  the  Britons  made  their  mMey 

and  their  trinkets  for  adorning  their  pcrfons  of 

that  tnetal  **^.     But  the  utility  of  ifon  in  agricyl-r 

ture»  and  all  the  other  arts^  is  fo  great,  that  when 

k  is  once  difcovered,  it  foon  becomes  common  and 

plentiful  in  every  country;  as  it  did  in  Britain, 

efpecially  after  the  Romans  had  eftabliffaed  their 

imperial   founderies  for  making  iron,  and  their 

noble  forges  for  manufefturing  arms,  tools,  and 

utenfils  of  all  kinds '•\ 

When  the  Romans  ftrft  invaded  this  ifland,  it  poidanA 
was  not  known  that  it  afforded  cither  of  the  two  ^*^**^- 
precious^  metals  of  filver  or  gold.  This  appears 
from  the  filencc  of  Caefar,  and  the  dircdt  tcfti- 
mony  of  Trebatius  and  Quintus  Cicero,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  Britifli  expeditions'^*. 
But  thcfe  metals  fccm  to  have  been  difcovcrcd 
very  foon  after  that  period.  For  it  is  ccruin 
that  the  Britons  had  both  filver  and  gold,  and 
underftood  the  art  of  working  them,  before  they 
were  fubducd  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius. 
This  is  evident  'from  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus, 
who  tells  us,  "  Britain  produceth  filver,  gold, 
^  and  other  metals,  to  reward  its  conquerors  '®* ;" 

^^  Ciefar  dc  Bel.^I.  1 5.  c.  it.    Hcrodian.  I.  i.  c.  46. 
*<^  Mufgravc  Belgium  BritannicniDj  p.  64.    Horfley  Brit,  Rom. 
p.  34S,  Sec. 

'o*  Cscfar  dc  Bel.  Gil.  1.  5.  c.  i».    Cic.  Epi^.  1.  S.  ep.  x. 
<^s  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  ii.    Id.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

and 
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and  from  the  great  number  of  gold  chains  that 
were  taken  from  Caraftacos,  and  carried  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  into  Rome.  The  arts  of  difcovcring, 
reBning,  and  working  theie  precious  metals,  had 
probably  been  brought  into  this  ifland  from  Gaul, 
where  they  had  long  fiourifhed  '®*. 

Potters  Vdflcls  of  fomc  kind  or  other,  for  containing 

and  preferving  liquids,  are  (b  neceflfary,  that  they 
have  been  very  early  invented  in  all  countries; 
and  as  clay  is  found  in  every  place,  is  eafily 
moulded  into  any  form,  and  naturally  hardens 
in  the  fun  or  in  fire,  it  hath  been  almoft  univcrfally 
ufed  in  making  veffcls  for  thcfe  purpofcs  in  the  firft 
ftages  of  focicty.  The  people  of  Britain  were 
furnilhed  with  earthen  veffcls  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  very  ancient  times;  and  they  no  doubt  fbon 
learnt  to  make  others  in  imitation  of  them  for 
their  own  ufe •^.  Many  uins  of  earthen  ware, 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  workmanfliip  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  have  been  found  in  barrows  in 
different  pans  of  Britain  ••*.  The  Romans  made 
much  ufe  of  earthen  wares;  greatly  excelled  in 
the  art  of  making  them;  and  the  veftiges  of 
fcveral  of  their  great  potteries  arc  dill  difcerniblc 
in  this  ifland'^.  * 

Artofwar.  Be  fides  thofe  arts  which  are  naturally  neceffary 
to  mankind,  there  is  one  which  their  own  avaricCj 

f«6  Diod.  Sicul.  1. 5.  c.  9*  ^  17.  p,  350. 
s^  Straboy  1.  3.  Tub  fio* 
lot  Dr.  Borlafe^s  Aotiq.  Cornwa],  p.  s36«  5cc, 
<<>9  Pbilofophical  Tnaikaiont,  No.  163. 

ambition^ 
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ambition,  and  other  pallions^  have  rendered  no 
leis  neccflary.    This  is  the  art  of  war^  which  in 
die  prefent  ftate  of  human  affiiirs  is  as  mdifpen*- 
iable    as    any   of 'the  arts    already    mendoned. 
That  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  people  to  be 
poflefied  of  the  greateft  abundance  of  the  necef* 
iaries  and  comforts  of  life*  and  of  all  the  arts 
which    procure  theie  advantages,  if  they  have 
not  at  the  fame  rime  the   fkiU  and  courage  to 
defend  thcmfelves  and  their  pofieffionsj  the  de- 
plorable ftate  of  the  unwarlike  Britons  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  affords  a  moft 
convincing  proof. 

As  the  art  of  w^ar  is  as  neccflary,  fo  it  hadi  Antiquity 
every  where  been  as  ancient,  as  any  of  the  other  ®^******^ 
arts.    Whcnevcf  there  have  been  men  to  fightt 
and  any  thing  tp  fight  for,  there  have  been  wars. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  firft  conflifts  of  favage 
tribes  hardly  dcferve  the  name  of  art.^   They  de- 
fend themielves,  and  they  annoy  their  enemies, 
with  fuch  weapons  as   chance   prelents,  and  by 
fuch  methods  as  their  natural  cunning  fuggefts, 
or  their  prefent  rage  infpires.     But  war  doth  not 
any  where    continue  long  in   this  artleis  ftate. 
Life  and  vi&ory  are  fo  dear  to  mankind,   that 
they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  in  contriving  the 
moft  effedual  means  of  preferving  the  one  an4 
procuring  the  other.     It  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  all  nations,  that  in  their  moft  early   periods 
they  were  greater  proficients  in  the  art  of  war 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.     This  was  evidently 
the  cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were 

invaded 
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invaded  by  the  Romans.  Some  of  them  were 
naked,  but  none  of  them  were  unarmed.  Se« 
ve;^  of  their  tribes  could  neither  plough,  aor 
ibw,  nor  plant,  nor  build,  nor  fpin,  nor  weave ; 
but  all  of  them  could  fight,  and  that  not  only 
with  much  courage,  but  alfo  with  conGderaUe 
degrees  of  art.  This  faul  but  oeceffiury  fkili 
they  had  acquired  in  thole  almoft  inceflant  wsti 
in  which  the  petty  ftates  of  Britain  had  long 
been  engaged  agsunft  one  another  i  and  by  this 
iktU  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  and  glo* 
rious  druggie  for  liberty,  even  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fo  far  excelled  all  the  reft  of  maB* 
kind  in  the  dreadful  art  of  fubduing  or  deftrofing 
their  fellow-creatures.  Jt  is  proper  therefore  t6 
take  a  fhort  view  of  the  military  arts  of  the  aa- 
cient  Britons  in  this  place :  their  remarkaUe 
cuftoms  relating  to  war  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned"^ 
All  were  All  the  young  men  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations  (the  Druids  only 
excepted),  were  trained  to  the  ufc  of  arms  from 
their  early  youth,  continued  in  the  exerdfe  of 
them  to  their  old  age,  and  were  always  ready  to 
appear  when  they  were  called  by  their  leaders  into 
aftual  fervicc***.  Their  very  diverfions  and 
amufemcnts  were  of  a  martial  and  manly  caft,, 
and  contributed  gready  to  increafe  their  agility, 
ftrengdi,  and  courage  "* :   a  circumftance  which 

"o  Chip.  VII. 

"*  Tacit.  Titi  Agric.  c.  19.     Csef.  de  Be!.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
CluTer.  Gcnnan.  Anti^.  L  2.  c.  47,  p.  3it.         >>*  Chap.  VII. 

is 
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is  perhtps  too  much  neglcfted  in  the  milicary 
dkcipline  of  rooderq  times.  Their  kings  an4 
gftac  men  in  particular  were  conftandy  fur* 
routxied  with  a  chofen  band  of  bra^re  and  noble 
youdiSy  who  ipent  their  time  in  hundng  and 
mardal  Iportsi  and  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  embark^  with  eagemefi  and  joy,  in 
any  oulitaiy  expedirion  "^  They  had  even  aca- 
demies in  which  their  young  noblemen  were  in* 
ftruded  in  the'  ufe,  and  accuftomed  to  the  exer- 
ctfe,  of  arms"^  By  thefe  and  the  like  means, 
the  ancient  Britiih  (Vates^  though  neither  large  nor 
populous^  were  enabled  to  bring  prodigious  muld- 
tudes  of  warriors  into  the  field,  all  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  their  arms,  and  condu£ted  by  brave  and  able 
leaders"*. 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  Conftita^ 
divided  into  diftina  corps,  confitting  each  of  a  £"11^  j! 
certain  determinate  number  of  men,  comnunded  ^^» 
by  officers  of  different  ranks,  like  the  Roman 
Icjgions,  or  our  modern  regtmcfftsi  but  all  the 
warriors  of  each  parricular  clan  or  family  formed 
a  diftin&  band,  commanded  by  the  chieftain  or 
head  of  that  family  "\    This  difpofidon  was  at-^ 
tended  with  great  advantages;  and  thefe  family* 
bands,  united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties  of  blood,  and 
by  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  fought  with  the  kceneft 

"'  Ticit*  de  moiib.  German.  e«  13, 

"♦  Offisui*t  Poems,  r.  i.  p.  lo. 

■*'  Xipbilin.  ex  Dione  in  vita  Neronis^ 

"^  Tacit.  Anna],  h  i?.  c.  34..    Offiaa's  Poems,  r.  i.  p.  ij^, 
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ardor  for  the  fafcty  of  their  fathers,  fons,  bro« 
thcrs,  and  near  relations;  for  the  glory  ^f  their 
chief,  and  the  honouf  of  their  name  and  &-:, 
mily  "'.  All  the  fcv.eral  clans  which  compofed 
one  fiate  or  kingdoa),  were  commanded  in  chief 
by  the  fovereign  of  that  date ;  and  when  two  or 
more  dates  made  war  in  conjundion^  ^the  king 
of  one  of  thefe  dates  was  chofen;  by  commoa 
confent,  to  be  generalifllmo  of  the  combined 
army  "*.  Such  comntanders  in  chief  over  feveral 
allied  kings  and  dates  were  Caflilbelanus,  Ca- 
radtacus,  Galgacus,  and  even  Boadicea  queen  of 
the  Ice^i.  For  though  the  ancient  Bncons 
were  a  brave  and  fierce  people,  they  did  not 
difdain  to  fight  under  the  command  of  a  wo-* 
man,  when  (he  happened  to  be  animated  witb 
an  heroic  fpirit,  andinveded  with  fovereign  au- 
thority. >  H 

The  troops  which  compofed  the  armies  of  die 
ancient  Britons  were  of  three  kinds ;  infantry^ 
cavalry,  and  thok  who  fought  from  chariot^. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  by  far  the 
mod  numerous  body,  and  conftituted,  according 
to  Tacitus,  the  chief  drength  of  their  armies  "^ 
Thcfc  troops  were  very  fwift  of  foot,  excelled 
in  fwimming  over  rivers  and  pafTing  over  fens 
and  marlhcs,  which  enabled  them  to  make  fud- 


■>7  Tacie.  Aona).  ].  is.  c.  54* 

^<s  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  11.  c.  %%.    Ccfarde  BeL  GaJ.  I.  5.  c.  it. 
Tacit.  ¥iu  Agnc.  c.  19.   Xiphilin.  ex  Oiooe  Nicaco  ia  fiu  Neroais* 
i>9  T^cit,  Yita  Agric.  €•  t«« 
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den    and    uncxpedkcd   attacksi    and  cxpeduious 
retreats"*^*      They    were    not  encumbered  with' 
much    clothing)    many   of    them    being    almoft 
naked;     having   neither    brcaft-plates,    hclmetsi 
nor  any    other  dcfcnfive  armour  but  fmall  and 
light  (hiclds  or  targets  **'.     Their  ofFenfive  arms 
tircrc  long  artd  broad  fwords  without  points,  and 
defigncd  only  for  cutting,  which  were  flung  in  H 
belt  or  chain  over  the  left  (houldcr,  and   hung 
down  by  the  right-fide  ;   fliort  and  (harp-pointed  > 
dirks  fixed  in  their  girdles  j  a  fpiar,  with  which 
they    fought  fomcdmes  hand  to  hand,  and  ufed 
fometlmes  as  a  miffile  weapon,  having  i  thong 
fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again  j  and  at  th(! 
butt  end  a  round '  ball  of  brafs  filled  with  pieces 
of  metal,  to  make  a  noifc  when  they  engaged  with 
cavalry*".     Some,  inftead  of fpears,  were  armed 
^ith  bows  and  arrows  "••     From  this  very  fliort 
deicription  it  will  appear,  thi^t  thcfe  troops  were 
&r  from  being  contemptible  enemies. 

The    cavalry    of   the    ancient    Britons    were  Cavaliy* 
mounted  on  fmall,  but  very  hardy,  fpiritcd,  and 
metdefonie    horfes,    which    they   managed   with 
great  dexterity  •**.     They  were  armed  with  ob- 

'*^  Hmdmn.  K  ]•  c.  46.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dionein  Ner. 

»»«  Id.  fbid. 

'•*  Hcrodian.  ibid.  Tacit.  tiU  Agric.  c.  s6,  Horflcy  Brit.  Rom. 
F*  19s*  Xiphilin.  ex  Dionfc  Nicieo  in  Sever.  Cluver.  German.  AAtiq, 
1*  I.  c.  44«  Boxhornii  Orig*  Gal.  p.  %%^»%6, 

"I  0ffi«ti*s Poemt^  T.  I.  p.  43* 

'^  Xiphilin*  ex  Dione  Micco  in  Sever* 
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long  fliields,   broad  fwords,  and  long  (pears '**• 
k  was  u&al  with  the  Britons,  as  well  as  Gauls 
and  Geroians,  to  dtfmount  and  fight  on  fooc^ 
having  their  horles  fb   well  trained,    that  they 
ftood  firofi  in  the  place  where  they  left  them,  jtilf 
they  returned  '•*.•    It  was  alfo  a  comoion  prac* 
ticc  among  all  thefe  nations  to  mix  an  equal 
number  of  their  fwifteft  footmen  with  their  cs* 
valry;  each  footman  holding  by  a  horfe's  mane, 
and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all  his  motkxis  '^^ 
This  way  of  fighting  cont'mued  fo  long  among 
the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  Caledonians^  that  ic 
was  pradifed  by  the  Highknders  in  the  Scott 
army  in  the  civil  wans  of  the  laft  ccptury  •*•. 
Chariot-  Thofc   who   foiTght  from   chariots,  conftitoted 

^^^^^"^*  the  mod  remarkable  corps  in  the  armies  of  the 
ancient  Britons. ^  This  formidable  corps  fcems 
to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  of  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  youth* 
In  the  venerable  remains  of  the  fjn  of  Fiogal> 
Car-born  is  the  moft  common  epithet  for  a  prince 
or  chieftain,  and  is  never  beftowed  on  a  pcHba 
of  inferior  rank  "^  As  this  Angular  art  of  war 
was  aimoft  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons^  and 
they  greatly  excelled  and  delighted  in  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  defcription  of 
the   dificrent    kinds    and    conftrudbions  of  their 

1*5  Cluvo*.  Gcriran.  Antiq.l.  i.c.4S* 

»»6  Crlarde  Bel.  Gal   1.  4.  c.  ». 

>>7  Id.  ibid.  1.  I.  c»  4S.  Tacit,  de  morib,  Genn*^  c.  ^^ 

>-S  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  p.  141,  X43« 

1*9  Pocmi  of  Oflian,  paffiro, 

war- 
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War-chariots,  and  of  their  way  of  fighting  ffonfi 
them. 

Whcrf  wc  confidcr  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  fdmc  Variout 
of  the  moft  ufcful  and  ncceffafy  arts  in  Britain^  ^to^^ 
bfcforc  it  was  ihvided  by  the  Romans,  we  could 
hardly  cxpeft  to  find  in  it  wheel-carriages  of  any 
kind  ;  much  Icfs  chariots  for  ftate,  for  pleafurci 
inA   for   war,  of  various  formsi  and  of  elegant 
and  ctJrious  workmanfliip.     It  appears  however, 
from  the  concurring  teftimorlics  of  many  ^^  writers 
of  the    moft    unqueftionablc   credit,    that   there 
were  fuch  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  tvcri 
in  d\c  moft  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  this 
ifland,  iti   thefe  ancient  times.     The  wheel-car- 
riages  and   war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
by  feveral  difierent^names,  particularly  the  fix  fol- 
lowing;    Benna,  Pctoritum,   Currus   or  Carrus^ 
Covinus,   fiffedpm,  Rheda.      By   each  of  thefe 
words,  as  fbme  imagine,  a  particular  kind  of  car-^ 
riage  is  intended,  which  they  diftinguifh  and  dc- 
fcribe  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Benna  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  car-  Benna. 
riage  ufed  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war*  It 
contained  two  or  more  perfons,  who  were  called 
Combennones  from  their  fitting  together  in  the 
fame  machine.  The  name  was  probably  derived 
firom  the  Britifh  word  Ben,  which  fignifics  head 

*J<>  Ttcit.  vit«  Agric.  c.  la.  3^.    Cefar  de  Bel.  Galrl.  4.  c.  «4.  % 

i^*  L^>  c.  i6.  19.   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  Dio.  C^fTiuSi  L  6o. 

^*»  \,  J4  c.  5.    Sttubo^  1.  4..  p.  aoo.    Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c,  346. 
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or  chief;  and  thefe  carriages  perhaps  got  this 
appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons 
who  ufcd  them  "\ 

Petoritmn.  The  Pctoritum  feems  to  have  been  a  larger 
kind  of  carriage  than  the  Benna^  and  is  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  having  four  wheels ; 
as  Pedwar  in  the  Britifh  language,  and  Peteres  ist 
the  ^olic  dialed  of  the  Greek  tongue  (which  was 
Ipokcn  by  the  people  of  MarfciUcs  in  Gaul),  figr 
nify  four  "*. 

Cttrmf.  xhe  Carrus  or  Currus  was  the  common  cart 

or  waggon.  This  kind  of  carriage  was  ufed  hj 
the  ancient  Britons  in  times  of  peace  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture  and  merchandife>  and  ii>  time 
of  war  for  carrying  their  baggage  and  wives  and 
children,  who  commonly  followed  the  armies  of  all 
the  Celtic  nations'". 

CoTinus/  The  Covinus  was  a  war-chariot,  and  a  very  ter- 
rible inftrumcnt  of  deftrudlion-,  being  armed  with 
Iharp  fcythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  aU 
who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  reach. 
This  kind  of  chariot  was  made  very  flight,  and 
had  few  or  no  men  in  it  bcfides  the  charioteer  j 
being  defigned  to  drive  with  great  force  and  ra- 
pidity, and  to  do  cxecutk)n  chiefly  with  its  hooks 
and  fcythes  *'*. 


n>  Boxhornii  Ori^rnet  Gallica^,  f •  a6»     Samroet  Brit.  Antif, 
p.  t»i. 

>i^  Boxbomti  Grig.  6a1.  p.  26.  Cluter.  Germ.  Anti<|«'P*  5<* 

'51  Tacit,  dc  morib*  Germ.  c.  7. 

}i^  Mcb,  K  3.  c.  6.  Tactt.Tita  Agric.  c,  34. 
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The  Efledum  and  Rheda  were  alfo  war-cha-  Efled«in. 
riots,  probably  of  a  large  fizc,  and  ftrongcr  made 
than  the  Covinus,  and  dcfigned  for  containing  a 
charioteer  for  driving  it,  and  one  or  two  war- 
riors for  fighting.  The  far  greateft  number  of 
the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  of 
this  kind  •»•. 

After  this  profaic  detail,  the  following  poetical  » 

defcription  of  the  war-chariot  of  an  ancient  Bri- 

tilh  prince  will  not  be  difagreeable :   **  The  car, 

"  the  car  of  batde  comes,   like   the   flame   of 

'*  death ;  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble 

"  fon  of  Semo.     It  bends  behind  like  a  wave 

**  near  a  rock-,    like   the  golden   mift   of  the 

'^  heath.      Its  fides  are  embofled   with  ftones, 

'^  and  fparkle  like   the   lea  round   the  boat  of 

**  night.    Of  poliihed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its 

**  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.     The  fides  are  rc- 

'*  pleniOied  with  fpears,  and  the  bottom  is  the 

"  foot^ftool  of  heroes.     Before  the  right- fide  of 

•*  the  car  is  fcen  the  fnorting  horfe — Bright  are 

*^  the  fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin* 

"  fifadda.     Before  the  left-fide  of  the  carls  ken 

"  the  fnorting-horfc.     The   thin-maned,    high- 

"  headed,  ftrong- hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of 

^^  the  hill:    his  name  is  Dufronnel  among  the 

^^  ftormy  fons  of  the  fword.     A  thouland  thongs 

**  bbd  the  car  on  high.     Hard-poliihed  bits  (hine 

"  in  a  wreath  of  foam.     Thin  thongs,   bright- 

^'  ftudded  with  gems,  bend  on  the  ftatcly  necki^ 

us  C«f.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  4.  c.  14. 3t.  1.  5,  c.  a6.  t^* 
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Great 
number  of 
chariots, 
9nd  great 
dexterity 
of  their 
drivers. 


^^  of  the  ftccds.  The  ftccds  that  like  wreaths 
'^  of  mift  fly  over  the  itrcamy  vales,  the  ^d- 
*^  nefs  of  deer  i$  in  their  courfe,  the  ftrength  of 
**  the  eagle  dcfccnding  on  her  prey.  Their 
*^  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter  on  the  fides  of 
•^  the  fnow-headed  Gormal  "•/' 

Befidcs  the  many  different  kinds  of  thefe  char 
riots,  there  are  two  other  circumftances  con- 
cerning them  which  arc  truly  furprifing,  and  if 
they  were  not  fo  well  atceftcd  would  appear  in- 
credible. Thcfe  are  their  prodigious  numbers, 
and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  and  conduded  them*  Caefar  acquaint3 
us,  that  after  CaflTibelanus  had  difmifTed  all  hh 
other  forces,  he  ftill  retained  no  fewer  than  four 
thouland  of  thefe  war-chariots  about  his  per- 
(on'".  This  number  is  fo  great,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  fufpeding  that  it  was  magnified  a 
little  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  apprehcnfions  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  terribly  annoyed  by  thefe 
f:hariots.  The  fame  illuflrious  Warrior  and  writer, 
who  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  Britons  managed  their 
war- chariots: 

**  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their  chariots 
f*  IS  thisi  firft,  they  drive  their  chariots  on  all 
ff  fides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  infomuch  that 
**  by  the  very  terror  of  the  horfes,  and  noife  of 
"  the  wheels,  they  often  break  the  ranks  of  the 
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^  enemy.     When  they   have  forced   their  way 

imo  the  midft  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their 

"  chariots  -and  fight  on  foot.      Meanwhile    the 

**  drivers   retire  a  little  from  the  combat^  and 

^*  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  favour 

**  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,    (hould  they 

^'  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.     Thus  in  ac- 

**  tion   they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble 

**  horfeoien  and  of  ftable  infantry ;  and  by  cob- 

*•  dnual  exercifc  and  ufe,   have   arrived  at  that 

^^  CKpertneiSj  that  in  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult 

**  places  they  ^can  flop  their   hprfes  upon   full 

"  ftretcht  turn  them  which  way  they  pkafe,  run 

*^  along  the  pole^  reft  on  the  ^mcfs^  and  throw 

*^  themielves  back  into  their  chariots,  with  in- 

*«  credible  dex«:rity**V' 

What  Caefar  here  fays  concerning  the  drivers  c«far  and 
cetiring  out  of  the   combat  with  their  chariots  ^*^|[^^^ 
may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
what  we  are  told  by  Tacitus :  ^*  That  the  inoft  ' 
^  honourable  perfon  commonly  drives  the  cha*» 
^  riot,    and    under    his    condud   his  followers 
^  fight  *^/'     But  this  might  be  their  difpofitioa 
only  while  the  chariots  were  advancing,  and  be- 
fore they  had  made  an  impreffion  on  the  enemy  .a 
and  then  the  chief  warrior  might  rcfign  the  reins 
10  a  perfon  of  inferior  ciote,  to  pondud  the  chario( 
outof  the  battle. 

s|t  Casf.  de.  3tU  Gal.  ].  4.  c.  s^ 
W  Ticit.  vita  Agric.  c.  11. 
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Chariot-  Waf-chariots  had  been  ufed  by  the  people  oP 

com/nued  ^^"^  ^^  former  times ;  but  they  fcem  to  have 
longin  laid  them  afidc  before  they  were  engaged  with 
^''**"'  the  Rotnans  under  Julius  Casfar  '*^.  For  that  ge- 
neral makes  no  mention  of  them  in  any  of  hi^ 
battles  with  the  Gauls,  It  is  probable  there- 
fore, that  in  Csefar-s  time  chariot-fighting  was 
known  and  praclifcd  only  in  this  ifland,  and 
continued  to  be  fo  until  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  longer  in  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  not  conquered.  When  we  confidcr  what  4 
fingular  and  formidable  appearance  fo  prodigious 
a  number  of  thcfc  war-chariots,  driven  with  fuch 
rapidity,  and  managed  with  fuch  dexterity,  muft 
have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  that  the  Roman  foldiers,  though 
the  braveft  and  moft  intrepid  pf  mankind,  were  fo 
much  difconcerted,  as  we  ^re  told  they  were  by 
this  way  of  fighdng  *♦•. 
Want  of         Such  wcrc  the  different  kinds  of  troops  amone 

union  the       ^i  •      ^    n  •  '     i     •  ...  ^ 

great  mif-    ^^  ancicnt  Britons,  their  arms,  and  their  dex- 
frcBri'/^    terity  in  handling  thefe  arms.     In  all  thefe  re^  " 
tons.  fpecls  they  were  fo  formidable,  that  one  of  the 

moft  intelligent  of  the  Latin  hiftorjans  acknow- 
ledges, thaf  jhere  was  nothing  wahting  but  unioa 
among  the  Britifti  ftates,  to  h^ve  enabkrd  them 
to  defend  their  country  apd  their  liberty  againll 
the  Romans.  "  They  art  (wayed  (fays  Tacitus/ 
**  fpeaking  of  the  Britons)  by  many  chiefs,  anc^ 

«^  Diod.  Sic.  I.  5.  p.  35,.  tirii,  Hift.  I.  ,o.  c.  at. 
Ml  CajfardcBd.  Gal.  J.  5.  c,  15, 16. 
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^  rent  into  faAions  and  parties,  according  to  the 
*^  humours  and  pafiions  of  their  leaders.  Nor 
«f  againft  nations  fo  powerful  does  aught  fo  much 
^  avail  us>  as  chat  they  confult  not  in  a  body  for 
*'  the  fecurity  of  the  whole.  It  is  feldom  that  two 
<^  or  three  communities  afiemble  and  unite  to 
*f  repulie  any  public  danger  threatening  to  alL 
^  By  this  means,  while  only  a  fingle  ftate  fought 
^  at  a  tioie,  they  were  all  fubdued  one  after 
*'  another'^*/'  1 

Coh>urs,  ftandards^  and  military  enfigns  of  va*  Their 
fious  kinds,  to  diftinguitti  the  different  corps  in  ^^^^^^H 
an  army,  and  to  animate  them  wit|i  courage  in 
defence  of  their  infignia,  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  in  all  countries  -^^  and  were  not 
unkpowa  to  the  ancient  Britons.  Th;  ftandard 
of  Fingal,  which  was  called  the  Sun-beam,  is 
defcribed  with  great  pomp  in  the  poems  of  Qf- 
fian.  *<  Raife  (cries  the  hero)  my  ftandards  on 
^f  high — fpread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the 
^  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found 
^^  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the 
"  fi^t*^."  Inflniments  of  martial  muGc,  for 
roufing  the  courage  of  the  combatants,  calling 
them  to  arms,  founding  the  charge  and  the  retreat, 
were  of  great  antiquity  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  '^'. 

*♦»  fzciu  Tita  Agricc.  i*. 

Ul  Cluver.  German.  Antiq. I.  i.e. 49.  p.  316.  ^ 

.  944  Offian*f  Poemt,  ?.  i.  p.  57.  Id.  ibid.  v.  i.  p.  4.  r,  %,  p.  y%^ 
HS  Cluver*  Gc|»aa«  Antiq.  1.  s.  €.49.  p.  318.  OfILm*i  Fof mt. 
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Miiittry  The  piiiiccs  and  gencrals  of  the  ancient  Bii- 
JjJJJ^'gjff  tons  do  not  fccm  to  have  bccq  deftitute  of  the 
^8^-  ikill  of  condm^ting  and  commamHag  aroucs,  or 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  or  pra&ice  of  ^uiy 
part  of  their  duty.  In  drawii^  up  their  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  they  commonly  placed  their 
infantry  in  the  centre,  in  feveral  lines,  and  in 
diftinfl  corps,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other; 
and  as  they  chofe  the  afcent  of  a  hill  for  the 
field  of  batde,  ail  thefe  lines  were  leen  by  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance,  ri- 
ling one  ubovc  another  ^^  Each  of  thefe  dl- 
ftinft  corps  confided  of  the  warriors  of  one  clan, 
conmianded  by  its  own  chieftain^.  Thefe 
bodies  of  in&i\try  were  commonly  formed  each 
in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge,  prefentiog  its  iharpeft 
point  to  the^^enemy;  and  they  were  fo  dialed 
that  they  could  readily  iupport  and  relieve  one 
another**^.  The  cavalry  and  chariots  were 
I^ced  on  the  wings,  or  in  fmall,  flying  parties 
along  the  front  of  the  army,  to  fkirmifh  with 
the  enemy  and  begin  the  action  '^.  In  the  war^ 
^nd  on  the  flanks^  they  placed  the^ir  waggons, 
with  their  mothers,  wives,  and  children  in  them  ; 
both  to  ferve  as  a  fortificadon  to  prevent  their 
being  attacked  in  tlicfe  parts,  and  to  ii^me 
their  courage   by  the  prefence  of  perfons  wha 

»4$  Tacit.  ?iu  Agric.  c,  36,  37.  AnnaM.  t«.c,  33,  34« 
«4«  Ibid.  c.  34, 
•     *♦;  Clu¥«r,  Qerman.  Antiq.  U  i»  €»  $^  p.  i^u 
**•  Tacit,  yiu  Agnc*  c.  a?* 

were 
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were  fb  dear  to  them,  and  whofc  fafety  depended 
on  their  bravery  *^»    When  the  army  was  formed 
and  ready  to  engage,  the  commander  in  chief 
rode  along  the  line  in  a  war-chariot^  animating 
the  troops  by  fuch  fpccchcs  as  were  moft  likely 
to  rou(e  their  courage  and  exafpcrate  them  again^ 
their  enemies;   while  the  chieftain  of  each  par-^ 
ticular  clan  harangued  his  followers  to  the  fame 
purpoie  *^\     To  rhefc  fpeeches  of  their  leaders 
the  troops  replied  widi  loud  ^nd  dreadful  cries 
.to  exprcis  their  own  alacrity,  ^d  to  ftrike  terror 
into  the  adyerfe  army ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle 
being  given,  they  ruihed  forward  to  the  charge  ^ 

with  great  impetuoHty,  fliouting  and  finging  their 
war-fongs  •  *•• 
Some  of  the  Britiih  princes  difcovcred  very  Miirtiry 
'  great  abilities  in  the  command  of  armies  and  the  ^""S^n*" 
condud    of   a    war.      CaQibelanus,    Caradacus, 
Qalgacus>  and  others,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Roman  hiftorians,  formed  feveral  plans  of  ^ 
operations,    and    contrived  ftratagems  and   fur- 
prifes  which  would   have  done   honour    to  the 
moft  renowned  commanders  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  particular  they  obfcrve,  that  they  choft  their 
ground   for  fighting  with  great  judgment,    and     ' 
availed    themfelves,    on    all    occafions,  of  their 
fuperior  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the   beft 

M9  CloTer.  German.  Antiq.  I.  i.  c.  50.  p.  31 1. 
ss«  Tacit.  Anoal.  1.  i*.  c.  34*     Viu  Agric.  c.  30*  )i,  i%» 
XipfailtD.  e^  pione  in  Nerone* 

f f »  Tacit.  Tita  Agric  c.  33.    OflSan'tPoemf, r.  i.  p.  5^*' 

manner* 
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manner'**..  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that 
the  Britons  of  thoft  times  were  much  fitter  for 
(kirmiftics,  furprifes,  and  an  irregular  kind  of  war, 
than  for  fighting  pitched  battles.  In  the  former 
they  were  often  fuccelsful  againft  the  Romans ;  in 
the  latter,  they  were  never  able  to  refift  the  ftcady 
valour  and  the  fupcrior  arms  and  difcipline  of  that 
viftorious  people. 
Foftifica.  It  muft  like  wife  be  confcffed  that  there  was  one 
fion  ^nd  .p^ft  q(  the  military  arc  of  which  the  ancient  Bri- 
placet.  tons  had  very  little  knowledge.  This  was  the  art 
of  fortifying,  defending,  and  attacking  caftles^ 
towns,  and  cities.  Their  ftrongeft  places  were 
fnrrounded  only  with  a  flight  ditch  and  a  rampart 
of  earth,  and  fome  of  them  with  nothing  but.felled 
trees"*.  They  fcldom  threw  up  any  entrcn^rh- 
ments  about  their  camps,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  had  no  other  defence  but  their  carts  and 
waggons  placed  in  a  circle  around  them  *^\  As 
the  Britons  of  thefe  times  delighted  to  live,  fo 
they  chofc  to  fight,  in  the  open  fields.  Their 
impatient  courage,  and  their  averfion  to  labour, 
made  them  unable  to  endure  the  delays  and  fa- 
tigues of  defending  or  beficging  ftrong  places  j 
and  they  often  reproached  the  Romans  with 
cowardice,  for  raifing  fuch  folid  works  about  their 
camps  and  ftaiions '", 

n^  CxC.  deBel.  Gal.  1.  4*  c.  %%.  1. 5.C.  %%.  Tacit.  Anntl.  1.  tt. 
c.  )3.  Vita  Agric.  c.  15,  a(>. 
•isi  Cxf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  J.  5.  c.  ^.  si. 

•  5  4-  Vrgctius,  1.  3.  c.  10. 

^is  oLe  Boadicea*!  Ckokuii  Ipccch  tphcK.rgiir  m  JCiphnin*  ex 
Pippe  in  Kcrone. 
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The  art  of  war  had  a  diffijrcnt  fate  from  all  Military 
the  other  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons  after  ^f  X^^j^n! 
they  were  fubducd  by  the  Romans.     They  were  «on»dc- 
greatly  improved  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-   thTkomi^ 
tice  of  the  other  arts,  but  loft  all  their  militaiy  ^^n*!"*^*- 
flcillj  and  all  their  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arm8> 
by  that  event.    For  it  was  the  conftant  policy 
of  the  Romans  to  deprive  all  thole  nations  whom 
they  fubdued  of  the   ufe  of  arms,  and   to  ac^ 
cuftom   them  to  a  foft,   effeminate  way  of  Ufe^ 
that  they  might  neither  have  the  ability,    nor 
even  the  inclination,    to  ihalce  off  their  yoke. 
This  policy  they  praftifcd  fo  effeftually  in  this 
ifland,    that  the    provincial    Britons    in  a  little 
time    degenerated    from  a  race   of   brave,    un- 
daunted  warriors,  into  a  generation   of  effemi- 
nate and  helplcfs   cowards.       As  long  as  they 
lived  in  profound  fccurity  under  the  protcftion 
of  their  conquerors,  they  fancied  themfclves  per- 
feflly  happy,  and  were  infenfible  of  the  grievous 
lofs  which  they  had  fuftained.     But  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  proteftors,  and  left  to 
thcmfelves,    they   were   foon  convinced   by  the 
mifcrics  in  which  they  were  involved^    "  That 
'*  no  improvements  in  arts,  nor  increafe  of  wealth, 
"  could  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  national  fpiri^ 
"  and  the  power  of  felfrdcfence  '**." 

Such  fccms  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  ne- 
ceffary  arts  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  fubdued 
by  (he  Romans  -,  and  fuch  the  changes  that  were 

V^  Gildfi  Hift.  c.  xi|  XI,  Sou 

mad? 
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made  in  tiiem  by  that  event.    It  is  no^  time  t0 
proceed  to  take  a  fhort  riew  of  the  ftatc  of  the 
fine  of  pleafing  arts  of  Ciulpturti  paintings  poeCryi 
and  mufic,  in  the  fame  period, 
rflic  plea.       When  we  confider  the  rtide  Impcffeft  ftate  of 
ci^tVi'hc  foi^c  of  the  moft  neccffafy  and  ufcful  arts  in  Bri- 
aeceffaiy     j^jj^  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romarns,  w< 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  and  pleafing 
arts,  which  adminifter  only  to  amufement^  were^ 
quite  unknown  in  this  country  in  thefe  ancient 
times*    For  it  feems  to  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  mankind  would  not  engage  in  the  pfurfuit  of 
plcafurcs,    until  they   had  provided  ncceffaries; 
nor  begin  to  cultivate  the  fine  and  ornamental 
arts,  before  they  had  brought  the  ufcful  ones  to 
fome  good  degree  of  pcrfeftion.     In  a  word,  we 
may  be  apt  to  imagine,    that  until  men  were 
commodioufly  lodged,  comfortably  clothed,  and 
plentifully  fed,  they   w6uld   neither  have  leifurc 
nor  inclination  to  amufe  thcmfelvcs  with  fculp- 
ture  and  painting,  nor  to  divert  thcmfelvcs  with 
poetry  and  mufic.     But  all  thefc  fine  reafonings 
arc  contradifted  by  experience,  and  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  all  nations.     From  thence  it  appears, 
that  the  merely  pleafing  arts  were  cultivated  as 
early  and  as  eagerly  in  every  country  as  thofc 
which  are   moft  necefiary  i    and   that  mankind^ 
every  where,  began  as  foon  to  feck  the  means 
of  amufement  as  of  fubfiftence  '*^    The  ancient 

917  Origin  of  Laws,  Artt ,  and  Sciences,  p.  xdi  •  Mcrart  det  San- 
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kihabitailts  o0  thte  ifland  did'  not  dtitkr  ffonfi  die 
reft  oT  mankind  in  thU  refped;  knd  when  we  ^ 

look  attentively  into  the  few  remaining  monu^ 
ments  of  their  hiftory,  we  (hall  be  convinced 
that  they  applied  to  fodrie  of  the  pleafing  arts  with 
the  greateftfondiiefs^  and  with  aa  inconfiderable 
^KTceis. 

It  hath  been  often  and  joftty  obferved^  that  fmitttrrt 
mankind  hai^e  naturally  a  tafte  for  imitation;  ^^^^^ 
and  that  from  this  tafte  fome  of  their  moft  in- 
nocent pleaibres  and  amufements^  and  the  arts 
which  adminifter  to  them,  are"  derived.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  two  imicadve  arts  of  fculpture  and 
painting;  the  one  of  which  exhibits  a  folid,  and 
the  other  a  fuperRcial  imitation  t)f  material  ob* 
jefts.  As  thdc  two  arts  prdceed  from  a  natural 
propenfity  which  exerts  itfelf  with  a  furprifing 
energy  in  fome'perfons  without  any  inftnhSlion,. 
they  aro>  and  always  have  been  very  univerial, 
and  fome  traces  of  them  may  be  difcovered 
among  the  moft  favage  and  uncultivated  na^ 
tions''\  We  have  good  reafon  therefore  to 
believe  in  general,  that  thefc  arts  were  praftifcd 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were  fubdued 
and  inftruded  by  the  Romans ;  but  as  we  have 
no  remaining  monuments  to  prove  that  they  had 
any  remarkable  genius  for  them^  or  had  made 
any  diftingui(hed  progrefe  in  them,  a  very  (hort 
view  of  them  will  be  fyfEcient,  that  we   may 

*^  Vojage  de  J.  De  Lery>  p.  377.      lACczthot,  Hift.  de  Noufd 
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have  room  to  confider  at  a  grcattr  length  the 
other  two  pleaGng  arts  of  poetry  and  muGc,  Im 
which  we  know  they  greatly  delighted  and 
excelled. 
Sciiiptttfe.  The  idea  of  formihg  images  of  then  and  other 
animals  of  clay,  wax>  and  other  foft  fubftanccsj 
which  are  eafily  moulded  into  any  form,  is  fo 
natpral  and  obvious^  that  the  pradke  of  it  hath 
been  very  ancient  and  univerfal '*•*  Wc  have 
ieen  already  that  the  aneient  Britons  were  noc 
unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  part  of  the  potter's 
art;  it  is  therefore  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
fome  of  them  who  had  a  ftrong  tafte  for  imiu- 
tioni  would  make  little  images,  or  figures  of  men 
and  other  creatures,  of  clay,  and  harden  them 
as  they  did  their  earthen  ware.  To  this  they 
would  be  prompted  by  their  natural  tafte,-  their 
dcfire  of  difplaying  their  ingenuity,  andofamuP- 
ing  themfclves  and  others'****.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  fome  dexterity  at  working  in  wood, 
th^y  began  to  adorn  thcfe  works  with  various 
figures;  particularly  their  war-chariots,  which 
were  curioufly  carved^  and  on  which  they  lavilhed 
all  their  art  '•*.  As  the  ancient  Britons  excelled 
in  wicker-works,  and  their  balkets  were  fent  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired ;  fo  they 
employed  this  art  in  forming  works  of  imitsi- 
tion  '•*.      For  wc  have  not  the  kaft  reafon  te 

>59  Origin  of  Lawt»  Arti,  ami  Scienceii  ▼•  z.  p.  165* 

«^  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  I.  35.  c.  ii. 

161  Ofl\an*s  Poemi.t,  1.  p.  n. 

^  Mo%rav«  Beigiuan  Briunnicanii  p.  x66,  i6/* 
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doubts   but  that  iheyj    as   well  as    the    Gauls, 
made    thofe    huge   coloflal    images   of   wicker, 
dcfcribed  by  Csefar,   for  the  horrid  purpofc  of 
human    facrificcs  *•'.       We    are   quite   ignorant 
whether  the  ancient  Britons  underftood  or  prac 
tiled  the  arts  of  cafting  figures  of  metals,  or  of 
cutting  them  on  (tones,    nothing  of  this  kind 
which  can   with  certainty  be  afcribed  to  them 
being  now  extant.    Fpr  that  human  Bgure  which 
is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  RiGngham  in 
Northumberland,  thgugh  it  is  believed  by  fome 
to  be  Britifh  on  account  of  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
work,  is  unqucftiqnably  Roman***.     It  is  mod 
probable  that  they  were  unpraftifed  in  thefe  arts, 
and  that  they  were  reftraincd  from  the  cultivation 
of  them  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  which 
prohitnted  the  ufe  of  ftatues  and  images  in  their 
temples  ***.     In  the  dcfcription  which  is  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  d^ruflion  of  the  Druids  in 
the  Ifle  of  Angle(cy«  with  their  groves,  altars, 
and  iacjred  fires,  there  is  not  the  lead  hint  of  any 
ftatues  or  images  of  their  Gods'**.     Caefar  in* 
dec4  obferves,  that  die  Gauls  had  many  ftatues 
in   their    temples,   particularly    of   Mercury'**. 
But  thi9  was  probably  an    innovation  to  which 
the  Tritons  were  ftrangers   before  the   Roman 
invafiom 

16}  Cxfar  At  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  i6. 

*64  Hoifley*$  Brif.  Rom.  p.  239. 

*^s  Pr.  Borlafo^s  Antiq.  Cornwall  p.  f  to, 

t66  Xacit.  Annal.  U  14.  c.  30. 

«*7  Catfwrdc  Bel,  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  17, 
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Statues. 


Few  of 
fhcm  re- 
maining. 


After  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  d«- 
ftroycd,  and  that  of  the  Romans  eftabU(hed,  the 
ufc  of  ftatucs  was  cffcdually  introduced  into  the 
temples^  and  public  and  private  houfcs  in  this 
ifland.  For  the  Romans  were  at  that  period  fo 
extravagantly  fond  of  ftatues,  that  Rome  was  in 
a  manner  peopled  with  them  j  and  they  abounded 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  their  empire  ***.  When 
Roman  colonics,  towns,  and  Rations  were  buik 
^  in  Britain,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were 
adorned,  or  rather  crowded,  (according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  people,)  with  the  ftatues  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  other  great  men.  To  provide  all 
thefe  ftatues  for  adoration  and  ornament,  colleges 
or  corporations  of  ftatuaries  were  eftablifhed  in 
many  places  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain '•^ 

Of  all  that  prodigious  multitude  of  ftatues 
with  which  the  Roman  temples,  and  other  publie 
and  private  buildings  in  this  ifland,  were  adorned, 
there  are  very  few  now  remaining  j  and  thefe 
few  mutilated  and  of  little  value.  The  intro- 
dudion  of  Chriftianity  occafioned  the  deftruc- 
•tion  of  many  of  thofe  which  had  been  the  objefts 
of  idolatrous  worlhip;  which  were  either  broke 
in  pieces,  or  negle<5led  and  left  cxpofed  to  all 
injuries.  "  The  Deities,  (fays  Gildas  of  the  Bri* 
"  tons,  before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,) 
**  or  rather  the  devils  which  they  worftiipped, 
^^  almoft  exceeded  thofe  of  Egypt  in  number: 


«6\  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  11. 
«^»  Hoifley'i  Brii.  Rom.  p.  341, 
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•«  fome  of  whofc  ftattics  wc  ftill  fee  both  within 
"  and  without  the  walls  of  their  deferted 
**  temples''**/'  The  Romans,  at  their  departure, 
probably  carried  off  fome  of  thofe  pieces  of 
fculpture  chat  were  mod  admired;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  together  with  the  edifices 
which  they  adorned,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Scots 
and  Pi£ts  in  their  incurfions,  and  by  the  Saxons 
in  their  long  wars.  The  few  pieces  which  have 
efcaped  all  thefe  accidents  and  the  injuries  of' 
dme,  and  are  now  preferved  with  care  in  the 
repofitories  of  the  curious,  are  chiefly  figures  cut 
on  altars,  and  other  Clones,  in  Baffo  and  Alco 
Relievo '".  Some  of  thefe  are  in  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate tafte ;  but  the  greateft  number  of  them 
plainly  indicate  thaf  the  fculptor's  art  was  on  the 
decline  when  they  were  cut. 

Painting  is  another  of  the  pleafing  and  imita-  Painting 
five  arts,  which  reprefents  vifible  objefts  on  bodi«I* 
fmooth  furfaces,  by  lines  and  colours.  Some 
rude  beginnings  of  this  art  have  been  difcovered 
among  the  moft  favage  nations'^*;  and  the  firft 
cflays  of  it  were  certainly  very  ancient  in  this 
ifland.  There  is  not  any  one  circumftance  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Britons  which  is  better  attefted, 
or  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  that  of  their  body-painting  ■'^ 

«7o  GiW«  HJft.  c.  1. 

»7«  Hcirfley*!  Brit.  Rom.  b.  «.  c.  i,  i. 

»7»  Voyage  de  J.  Lery,  p.  177.    Moeurs  de  Sauvages,  1.  2.  p.  44. 

»7I  O^fair  de  Bel.  Gtl.  I.  5.  c.  14.  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  it.. 
Pomp.  Mela,  I.  3.  c.  6.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  si.  c.  i.  Solin.  c.  35. 
Hcrttiian.  1.  3.  c.  47*    Ifidor*  Grig.  1.  r^,  e.  i}« 

M  2  Csefar 
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Csefar  and  Pliny  fpcak  of  this  painting  as  con- 
fiding of  one  uniform  colour,   fprcad  over    the 
whole  body.     "  All  the  Britons  in  general  ftain 
^  '     **  themlelves    with    woad,    which    makes    their 
"  (kins  of  a  blue  colour.     The  Britifh  women, 
**  both  married  and    unmarried,    befmear  their 
**  whole  bodies  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  called 
"  Glaftum,  (woad,)  and  fo  appear  quite  naked  ac 
"  fonic  of  their  religious  folemnities,  refembling 
"  Ethiopians  in  colour*'^*."    This  operation  of 
rubbing  or  bcfmearing  the  whole  body  with  the 
'juice  of  ont   herb,   is  fo  fimple,  that  it  hardly 
deferves  the  name  of  art.     But  other  writers  re- 
prcfcnt  this  body-painting  of  the  ancient  Britons 
as  performed  in  a  more  artificial  manner;  and 
confifting  of  a  variety  of  figures  of  beads,  birds, 
trees,   herbs,    and  other  things,    drawn  on  the 
fkin,  or  on  the  above  colour  as  a  ground.     *«  The 
"  Britons  draw   upon    their   naked    bodies    the 
««  figures  of  animals  of  all  kinds,    which  they 
*«  cfteem  fo  great  an  ornament,  that  they  wear 
^'  no  clothes,  that  thefc  figures  may  be  clpofed 
«  to  view  '^»/*    We  learn  from  other  authors,  that 
•  this  body-painting   was  a  diftinft  trade  or  pro- 
ftfiion  in  thofe  times  -,  and  that  thefc  artifts  began 
their  work,  by  making  the  intended  figures  upon 
the  Ikin  with  the  pundures  of  (harp  needtes,  that 
it  might  imbibe  and' retain  the  colouring  mat- 
ter *'•.     This  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  painful 

»?♦  Carfir  de  B^l.  Gal.  !•  5.  c.  14,    Plio*  Hift.  Nat.  U  »».  c.  i. 
'75  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 
'7^  Solinas,  1.  35.  Tub.  fin* 
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Operation  i  and  thofe  were  eftcemccj  the  braveft 
fcHows  who  bore  it  with  the  grcatcfl:  fortitude; 
who  received  the  deepeft  pundures^  and  imbibed 
the  grcateft  quantity   of  paint'".     When  thcfe 
figures  were  made  on  the  body  in  childhood,  as 
they   commonly   were,  they  grew  and  enlarged 
with  it,   and  continued  upon  it  through  life"*. 
Perfons  of  inferior  rank  had  but  a  few  of  thcfe 
figures,  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  coarfc  workmanfbip, 
painted   on   their  bodies;    but    thofe   of  better  . 
families  had  them  in  greater  numbers,  of  larger 
dimcnfions,  and  more  elegantly  executed,  accord- 
ing to    their    different    degrees  of  nobility  ■*•. 
*'  The  name  of  the  Pifts  correfponds  very  well 
"  with  the    appearance  of   their  bodies.      For 
•*  they  fqueeze  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  into 
^^  figures  made  on  tl^ir  bodies  with  the  points  of 
^  needles ;  and  fo  carry  the  badges  of  their  no* 
*'  bflity    00    their  fpotted    ikins"*."     As  both 
lexcs  painted^  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Bricifh  ladies  would  not  be  fparing  of  chefc  fine 
figures  bn    their   bodies,    which    were  at    once 
cfteemed  fo  honourable  and  ornamental.     *^  Have 
**  you  not  feen  in  Thrace  (where  this  praftice  of 
"  body-painting  prevailed)   many  ladies  of  high 
"  rank  having  their  bodies  almoft  covered  with 
*•  figures?      Thofe    who    are   moft   honourable, 
y  and  defcended  of  the  bcft  families,   have  the 

'77  Solinufly  I.  35.  fubfio. 

'7*  id.  ibid.  CUudian.  dv  Bello  Getico^  v.  4.35. 

>79  AmmiaD.  Marceliin.  1.  31.  c«  3. 

»•«  jAdor.  Orig.  1. 19.  c  43, 
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*'  greatcft  number  and  var?fcty  of  thefc  figures  '•'." 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  fcvcral 
royal  apd  noble  families  derived  their  family  names 
from  thofe  animals  and  other  things  which  their 
anccftors  had  painted  on  their  bodies. 
Woting  In  proportion  as  clothes  camC  into  ufc  among 
ihicjds.  the  ancient  Britons^  this  praAice  of  body-painc- 
ing  declined  j  and  as  foon  as  they  were  com- 
pletely clothed,  it  was  wholly  laid  afide.  But 
the  art  of  painting  did  not  ibffer  any  thing  by 
that  change.  For,  in  order  to  prefeivc  their 
^mily  diftin6lions,  and  the  ancient  badges  of 
their  nobility,  they  then  painted  the  fame  figures 
of  various  animals  and  other  things  on  their 
Ihields,  which  they  had  formerly  painted  on 
their  bodies  '•*.  The  art  of  painting  even  gra- 
dually improved  i  and  thofe  figures  which  had 
been  painted  of  one  colour  only  on  their  bodies, 
were  painted  of  various  colours,  in  imitation  of 
life,  on  theu-  ftiields'".  The  Gauls  had  made 
ftill  greater  progrefs  than  the  Britons  or  Ger- 
mans in  thi^  art  of  adorning  their  (hields;  for 
fome  of  their  greatcft  men  had  thefe  figures  of 
animals  caft  in  brafs  and  inlaid,  which  made 
them  ferve  for  a  further  fecurity  to  their  perfons^ 
as  well  as  for  badges  of  their  nobility  '•*. 

iti  Dio.  Chrjfoft.  Gnu.  14.  p.  133,  134.    Pelloutier  Hiftoire  6% 
Celtety  1.  X.  p.  194. 
iSft  ClUTcr.  German.  Antiq.  1.  b«  c.  44.  p.  29 1* 
>*l  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  6. 
;>f  Piod.  SicuK  1.  5.  §  |o.  p.  353. 
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Whatever  (kill  the  ancient  Britons  had  acquired  ?j|'"*J"^ 
in  the  art  of  painting  before  they  were  fubdued  after  the 
bjr  the  Romans,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  ^^Jeft. 
that  they  were  much  improved  in  it  by  the  in- 
ftru£tions  and  example  of  thefe  ingenious  con- 
querors;  who,  at  that  period,   greatly  delighted 
and   excelled  in  that  art.     Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
-of  the   35th   book  of  Pliny's  Natural   Hiftory, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  how  early  the 
art  of  painting  was  introduced  into  Rome;  how 
eagerly  and  fuccefsfully  it  was  cultivated  there, 
not  only  by  profeflcd  artifts,  but  even  by  fome  of 
the  mod  illuflrious  heroes  of  that  republic ;  and 
how  greatly  all   who  excelled  in   it   were  en- 
couraged '•'.     By  thefe  means  the  art  of  painting, 
in  all  its  branches,  was  brought  to  great  perfec- 
Don  :   and  not  only  the   temples,   theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   had   their  walls  and  cielings  painted   in 
the  moft  exquifue  manner;  but  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  wealthy  Romans  were  adorned  with 
the  moft  beautiful  and  coftly  pictures '".     It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  who  were  not  deftitute  of  a  natural  tade 
for   painting,    could    behold   fo   many   beautiful 
pidureSji  and  obfervc  the  manner  in  which  they 
were   executed,    without  making  improvements 
in  this  art.     It  is  very  probable  that  among  the 
great  multitude  of  artificers  carried  out  of  Britain 

i«5  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.35.  c.  3,4. 
?W  IM.  I.  35.  c.  7. 

M4  A.  D. 
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A.  D.  Q.g6y  by  the  emperor  ConftandtiSi  to  alfift 
in  building  and  adorning  his  ^vourice  city    o( 
Autun^  there  were  fculptors  and  painters,  as  well  as 
architcfts**'. 
Poetry.  There  is  not  any    one  circqmftance   in   the 

hiftory  of  the  ancient  Britons  more  furprifing. than 
that  of  their  early  and  admirable  tafte  for  poetry. 
This  tafte  (which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
other  Celtic  nations)  exerted  itfclf  in  a  very  con* 
ffHCUOus  manner,  long  before  they  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrcfs  in  the  moft  neccffary  arts'". 
At  a  time  when   they  were  almoft  naked,  and 
without  tolerable    lodgings;    when  they  chiefly 
depended  on  what  they  catched  in  hunting  for  their 
fubfiftencc,  they  compofcd  the  moft  fublime  and 
beautiful  poems,  of  various  kinds,  on  many  difl 
fcrentfubjeas*'^ 
Origin  of        It  hath  been  often  enquired  what  it  was  that 
f^^^'       made  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions, begin  fo  early, -and  delight  fo  much'  to 
exprefs  themfclves  in  the   lofty   and    figurative 
language  of  poetry,  rather  than  in  the  plain  and 
eafy  ftylc  of  profe.     To  this,  fome  have  imagined, 
they    were    prompted    by  the  ardour  of   their 
devout  affcfkions,  the  warmth  of  their  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being;    and   that  in 
confcquence  of  this,  their  firft  poetical  compa- 
ctions were  facrcd  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the 

»»7  Eumeiit  Penegjr.  S. 

>M  Pelloatier  Hiftoire  dci  Ccltei,  1.  %.  c.  lo. 

fff  Po!Kmf  of  0(fiao,  i  toIs,  Lpndoo  %j^%,  176$. 
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Dcky  '•^.     Others  have  fiippofed  that  poetry  was 
the  child  of  love ;   and  that  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  fex  were   the  fubjefts  of  the   moft  ancient 
poems ;  while  many  have  been  of  opinion^  thac 
the  love  of  fame,  and  a  paflionate  defire  of  paint* 
ing  their  own  great  adlions,   or  thofe   of  their    ^ 
princes  and  patrons  in  the  (Irongcft  colours,  in^ 
fpired  ibe  firft  poets'^*.     It  cannot   be  denied, 
that  thefe  and  all  the  other  paflions  of  the  humaa 
heart,  when  they  are  very  much  inflamed,  are 
apt  to   break   out  in  bold,  daring,  and   if  you 
pleafe,  poetical  expreflions ;  but  they  are.  no  lels 
apt  to  difdain  the  re  ft  mints  of  harmony,  rhyme, 
and  meafure,  and  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  re- 
gular compofition.      Befides,  though  we  Ihould 
allow  that  the  ardour  of  their  various  palliona 
(which  are  fubjeft  to  few  reftraints  in  the  firfl: 
fiages  of   focicty)   infpired   their   facrcd   hymns, 
their  love    fonnets,    their  flattering  panegyrics, 
their  biting  fatyrs,  and   their  mournful  clcgiesi 
this   will    not  account  for  their  many  poetical" 
compofitions  on  hiftory,  divinity,   morality,   phi- 
lofophy,     and   law,    in    which    paflion    had   no 
ihare  '•*.     We  muft  therefore  look  for  fome  more 
powerful    and   univerfal    caufc   of   this  univerfal 
pradice    of  all    ancient  nations,    of  making  all 
their   compofitions   in    verfe.      This  caufe  was 
probably  no  other  than  neceffity,  the  mother  cf 
many  of  the   moft  noble  and  ufcful  infcntioas, 

"9*  M.  Rdlin  B?Uei  Litres,  1. 1,  p.  %2^. 

*9'  Origin  of  Laws,  Arti,  and  Scieacct,  Vt  i«  p.  341,  54J. 

>9&  C#lar  ae  Bel,  Gal,  U  ^.  c.  14. 
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Before  the  ufe  of  letters  and  writing  is  introduced 
into  a  country^  it  is  impofiible  for  any  of  its  in* 
habitants  to  engage  the  public  attention  to  his 
thoughts  on  any  fubjefl^  to  have  theai  circulated 
among  his  cotemporaries^  and  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity»  but  by  clothing  them  in  mekxlioas 
.  numbers,  and  adorning  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry  '••.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  engage 
and  enable  men  to  commit  compoHtions  of  any 
length  to  their  own  memories,  or  to  teach  them  to 
their  children.  It  is  not  perhaps  naturally,  but 
it  is  certainly  morally  impoffible,  that  fo  long'  a 
work  as  that  of  Oflian*s  poems,  for  example, 
could  have  been  prefcrved  through  fo  many  ages, 
without  ever  having  been  committed  to  writing, 
if  it  had  been  compofed  in  the  plain,  (imple, 
unadorned  ftyle  of  profe.  But  the  melodious 
founds  of  poetry  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  its 
bold  figures  and  beautiful  dcfcriptions  fo  pleafing 
to  the  imagination,  and  its  pathetic  exprcfBons  of 
love,  joy,  grief,  terror,  and  other  paffions,  fo  affe<3- 
ing  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  certain  period  of  focicty 
it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  amufemcnts  of  narra- 
tive age  to  repeat  them,  and  one  of  the  highcft 
entertainments  of  ingenious  youth  to  hear  thcro, 
and  commit  them  to  memory. 
Vafiouf  As  thefe  obfervations  account  for  the  early  in- 

wLJy^  troduflion  and  great  popularity  of  poetry  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  fo  they  account  alfo  for  the 
jnany  different  kinds  of  their  poetical  compo- 

>9i  PeUonticrHiaoire  dcs  Celtcfj  I.  a,  c.  to.  p.  i%4* 
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futons.     Before  the  ufc  of  letters,  the  language 
on  all  important  occafions  was  poetical;    every 
thing  that  was  intended  t;o  be  generally  known, 
or  long  remembered;    every  thing,  in  a  word, 
except  the  mere  chit-chat  of  common  converfation, 
was  exprcflcd  in  fome  kind  of  verfe  or  numbers  *•*• 
It  was  even  long  after  the  introduction  of  letters 
into  fcvcral  countries  of  Europe,  and  probably  into 
Britain,  before  any  thing  but  poetry  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  written.    It  may  not  therefore  be 
improper  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  fome  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  poetical  compofitions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  with  fliort  fpecimensofafcw  of  them. 

That  they  compofed  hymns  to  the  honour  of  Sacwd 
their  Gods,   which  they  fung  at  their  lacrifices     ^""•^ 
and  other  religious  folcmnities,  we  have  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  doubt "'.    For  this  was  the  uniform 
pradice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations ;  and  it  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  of  the  orders  of  their 
priefts  to  compofc  and  fing  thcfe  facred  hymns  *•*. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifcd  that  none  of 
die  facred  hymns  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  now 
extant,  fince  they  were  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  fo  many  ages  have  elapled  fince  their 
religion  was  deftroyed; 

The  fpeculative  principles  and  moral  precepts,  Theolo. 
as  well  as  the  devotional  exerctfes  of  the  religion   Sfo%aIu 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  couched  in  verfe  5  *"!*  i^^^ 


cal  poemt^ 


«94  Pelloucier  Hiftoircdet  Ccltet,  1.  i.p.  368.  5S4.    Ifidor.  Grig. 
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and  conftituced  a  part  of  that  cxteofive  poetical 
fyftem  of  erudition^  in  which  the  Druids  in* 
ftruftcd  their  difciplcs  '^.  All  the  diflfcrent  pans 
of  their  natural  philofophy^  aftronomys  axxl 
mathematics,  were  clothed  in  the  fame  drcis; 
and  they  compofed  many  long  poems^  not  only 
concerning  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Gods,  but 
alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  thingSy  the  magni- 
tude of  the  world,  the  form,  magnitude,  and 
modon  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  icc.^  Even 
their  laws,  and  thofe  ^f  all  the  other  ancient  na- 
tions of  Europe,  though  they  may  feem  to  be  a 
very  improper  fubjed  for  poetry,  were  prcfcrvcd 
and  taught  in  the  fame  manner.  Nay,  it  is  (aid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  things  in  which  they 
ififtru6ted  their  youth,  to  repeat  and  ling  the  laws 
of  their  country,  that  if  they  violated  them, 
they  might  not  pretend  ignorance  ••*•  The 
poems  which  they  compofed  on  thefe  and  other 
fubjeds  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  were 
fo  numerous,  that  fome  of  their  youth  fpent  no 
fewer  than  twenty  years  in  committing  them  to 
memory  "••• 
Hiftonctl  The  hiftory  and  annals  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
!*«»»•  and  of  the  other  Celtic  nadons,  were  compofed  in 
Ycrfe,andfimgtothemuficoftheharp*^,  Asfbon 

<9^  Ccfar  deBeU  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  14. 
>97  Id.  ibid.    Mela,  1.  3.  c.  a« 
»9«  iEiian  Vtr.  Hift.  1.  %.  c.  39. 
««  C«f.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  14.    Mela,  I.  3.  c  t. 
too  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germaii.  c.  »•    Straboi  1.  i.  p.  it,    M« 
Malley  IiitrodvClion  a  Thiftoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  %\i, 
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as  a  king  or  chiefuin  had  refolred  on  a  military 
expedition^  he  made  choice  of  fome  femous  poet 
or  poe&  to  attend  his  perfon ;  to  beholdj  record^ 
and  celebrMe  his  great  exploits,  in  the  mofl  mag- 
nificent  and  flattering   drains.       Poflidonius  of 
Apamea   lays,   in  the  twenty- third  book  of  his 
hiftory,  "  That  it  is  the  ciiftom  of  all  the  Celtic 
"  princea  when  they  go  to  war,  to  carry  with  them 
*^  a  certain  number  of  poets,  who  eat  at  their 
««  tables^   and  fing  their  praifcs  to  the  people, 
"  who  gather  around  them  in  crowds '^■/*    Many 
ofthe  poemsofOfli*!,  the  renowned  Caledonian 
bard,  are  poetical  hiftories  of  the  martial  expe- 
ditions of  his  iltuftrious  father  Fingal,    his   fbn 
Ofcar,  and  other  heroes  *^.     From  thcfc  hiftori- 
cal    fongs>    the    hiftorians  of   feveral    countries 
compoled  the  moft  ancient  parts  of  their  rcfpc6Hve 
hiftories*  ' 

Heroic  poems,  Of  poems  in  praifc  of  the  kings.  Heroic 
heroes,   and  great  men  of  their  country,   were  P^""*' 
the  favourite  works  of  the  ancient  Britilh  bards, 
in  which  they  employed  all  their  art,  and  exerted 
all  their  genius.     "  The  bards  (fays  Ammianus 
'*  Marce)linus)     celebrate    the  brave   adions  of 
"  illuftrious   men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
*^  fing  to  the  fwcet  founds  of  the  lyre  *"/'    Two 
of  thcfc  heroic  poems,  the  works  of  an  ancient    , 
BritiQi  bard,    are   ftill  extant,    and  have  lately 
appeared  in  an  Engli(h  drefs,  and  been  illuftrated 

***•  Atbanaeus,  !•  6.  c.  i». 

*°^  Ofllan**  Poems,  paiFtm*    K>ating*$  Ui^.  of  Irehndi  p.  131, 

^^^  AmmUn.  Marcel.  1. 15.  c.  9. 
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t)y  a  criticifni,  not  unworthy  of  fuch  beautiful 
and  precious  remains  of  antiquity  ^  The  pre- 
fervation  of  thefe  two  admifablc  poems  tbrough 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  merely  by  memory 
and  tradition,  is.  a  fufiicicnt  proof  of  the  prodigtoiK 
fondncfs  of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  and  of  their 
pofterity,  for  fuch  poetical  compofitions. 
Satirkal  Though  the  praifc  of  heroes  was  the  moft  firc- 

pocmt.  quent  and  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  Britifh 
bards;  yet  they  fometimes  compofed  fatirical  pieces 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  "  The  bards 
<^  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)are  excellent  and  melodi- 
'<  ous  poets,  and  fing  their  poems,  in  which  they 
^'  praife  fome,  and  fatirize  others,  to  the  mufic 
"  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre  *^*.**  There 
are  very  few  of  thefe  fatirical  ftrokes  in  the  works 
of  the  humane  and  generous  OiCan,  whofe  fbu) 
delighted  in  the  praife  of  heroes  i  but  they  be- 
came more  frequent  in  the  ppems  of  fueceeding 
bards,  which  at  length  made  them  forfeit  the 
public  efteem  and  favour  which  they  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  expofed  them  to  univerfal  contempt 
and  hatred  *^. 
War  fongt  As  war  was  the  great  budnefs  and  chief  delight 
of  different  q(  j^^  ancicnt  Britifli  princes,  fo  it  was  one  of 
the  moft  frequent  fubjefts  of  the  fongs  of  their 

»«♦  Sec  Fingal  and  Temora,  in  Oflian'a  Works.  Dr.  Blair's 
DiffeitatioB  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian.  In  this  differtation,  and  in  the 
TranQitor's  prefaces,  the  reader  will  find  the  geitiiiieiitfs  of  Offian*s 
Poems  fully  elbblifticd. 

*®$  Died.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  p.  354. 
»o*  Oflian*s  Poems,  ▼,  1.  p.  1  it.  note  a* 

poets. 
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poets.       For  it  was  their  opinion  that  martial 

longs  enlivened  war,  fupportcd  the  yielding  fight, 

and  ioflamed  the  courage  of  the  cpmbatants  •^. 

Sometiines,  indeed,  when  the  bards  did  not  ap-  ^ 

prove  of  a  war^  they  fung  fuch  mild  pacific  drains 

as  calmed  the  rage  of  two  hoftilc  armies  ready  to 

engage,    and  brought  about  a  peace.     **  They 

**  pay  a  great  regard  to  their  bards  or  poets  in 

*^  the  afiairs  of  peace,  but  ftill  greater  in  thofc 

**  of  war.      Sometimes,  when  two  armies  have 

**  been  ftanding  in  order  of  battle,  with  fwords 

"  drawn  and  lances  extended,   on  the  point  of 

•*  engaging    in  a  moft    furious    conflift,    thcfc 

"  poets  have  ftept  in  between  them,  and  by  their 

**  fweet  perfuafive  fongs  have  calmed  their  fury 

"  like  that  of  wild  bcafts.     Thus;  even  among 

"  thefc  fierce  barbarians,  rage  gave  way  to  wif- 

"  dom,  and  Mars  yielded  to  the  Mules  "*.'* 

But  the  ancient  Britifh  bards  more  frequently  For  in. 
employed  the  power  and  influence  of  their  art  to  fu^'^f,)!^ 
iiicreafe  than  to  extinguifli  the  flames  of  war  and  combu- 
jhc  rage  of  battk.     They  were  the  heralds  who        * 
procbimed    war   and  challenged  the  enemy   to 
fight,    and   this  harfli  office  they   performed  in 
fongs.     *«  I   fent   (fays  Ofllan)    the   bard,   with 
"  fongs,   to  call  the   foe    to    fight  •^."     They 
compefed  thofe  martial  fongs  that  were  fung  by 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge,  to 

^^  Oflian*t  Poemf>  v.  i.  p.  $6* 
*o8  Diod.  SicuK  1.5.  ^31.  p.  3  54r 
*<>9  OfCan*9  Pofmt,  v.  a*  p.  itfi* 

roufc 
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roufc  their  own  courage,  and  to  ftrikc  terror  into 
their  enemies  *'^     Thcfe'fongs  were  called  Bar- 
diti,  from  their  authors  the  bards.     The  txoopB 
begnn  to  fing  thefe  in  a  low  key,  and  as  they  ad* 
vanccd  they  raifcd  their  voices  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  lad  they  uttered  the  moft  dreadful  and 
terrifying  founds*'", 
fcrronf.         When  their  friends  were  hard  prefled,  and   in 
^gc!     danger  of  giving  way,    the   bards  endeavoured 
to  revive  their  fpirits  and  courage  by  their  fongs; 
of  which  the  reader  may  take  the  following  fong 
of  a  famous  bard  to  a  Britifh  hero,  when  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  his  enemy,  as  a 
fpccimcn:  "Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds* 
**  High- bounding  king  of  fpears.     Strong  arm 
**  in  every  perilous  toil.     Hard  heart  that  never 
«  yields.     Chief  of  the   pointed  arms  of  death. 
**  Cut  down  die  foe.     Be  thine  arm  like  thun- 
^  der.    Thine  eyes  like  fire.    Thy  heart  of  folid 
"  rock.    Whirl  round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at 
^'  night,  and   lift  thy   Ihicld  like  the  flame  of 
"  death.    Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  deeds ! 
«  cut  down  the  (oc.    Dcftroy— The  hero's  heart 
^  beat  high*'*." 
Elegiac  When  brave   and  good   princes  or  chieftains 

f**"'-       fell  in  battlf,    the   bards   bewailed  dieir  fall   m 
fuch    mournful    and    pathetic    drains  as  thefe : 

*  ««o  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c.  3. 

SI*  IJ.  ibid.      Aramianut  Marcel.  I.  17.  c.  i3.-»Tbis  kind  of 
poem,  oc  war.fong.wat  called  Brofnuha  Catb,  that  it  to  faj,  infpira- 
lion  to  war.     Dr.  M^Pherfon**  DiflerUtioDfi  p.  sal. 
SI&  Cflian^a  PocmSi  T.  i.  p.  56* 

•_*  Weep, 
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*'  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  MoiVcn,  and  ye  maids  \ 

•*  of  the  ftreamy  Lbdal   Like  a  tree  they  grew 

^  on    the    hills>   land  they  have  fallen  like  the 

^  oak  of  the  defart,  when  it  lies  acrois  a  ftreamj 

^  and    withers   in    the  wind   of,  the  mountdn* 

*'  Ofcar!   chief  of  every  youth;    thou  fceft  how 

^'  they  have  fallen.     Be  thou,  like  thetn»  on  earth 

•*  renowned.     Like    them   the    fong   of  bards. 

*•  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle;  but, calm 

**  was  RynOy  in  the  days  of  peace — Reft,  young*  ' 

*'  eft  of  my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.     Wc 

'•  too  muft  be  no  more :  for  the  warrior  one  day 

''  muft  fall-*/'      But  fuch  a  noble  fenfe  had 

thefe  ancient   Britilh    bards    of  the   dignity   of 

ibng^  and  of  the  facred  laws  of  truth, .  that  they 

declined  to  adorn  the  fall  of  the  greateft  princes 

with  their  lamenutions,  if  th^y  had  been  guilty 

of  any  thing  unbecoming  heroes.    ^^  An  hundred 

"  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbarj  but  no  fong 

*'  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been 

**  dark  and  bloody.     The  bards  remembered  the 

"  fall  of  Carmac  I  What  could  they  fay  in  Cair- 

*' bar's  praife-^r 

The  vifbories  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  Tnumphal 
celebrated  by  the  bards  in  the  moft  fublime  and  ^^f^ 
joyous  ftrains  *"*.    When  a  Britidi  chief  returned 
from  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  he  entered  the  place 
of  his  refidence  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  followed  by 

»ii  OfEan^t  Poerat,  t,  i .  p.  70. 

»H  Idi  iMd.  T,  ft.  pw  17. 

**^  Diod.  Sicnl.  1,  5.  §sf.  p*3S«* 

Vol.  II.  N  fill 
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his  trobps,  and  preceded  by  all  his  bards»  fiag- 
ing  the  fong  of  vidory.  How  beautiful  is  the 
foltowing  fong  of  vi&ory^  which  was  fimg  hefee 
the  renowned  Fingal^  at  one  of  bis  criumphtot 
entries  into  Selma^  about  fun«>fet.  *^  Haft  cboo 
'  <^  left'  thy  blue  courfe  ia  heaven^  goUea-bufed 

*  ^  fon  of  the  Iky!     The  Weft  hath  opened  its 

*  <*  gates  i^  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  theiie^  The 
•«  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty;  they  Eft 
<»  their  trembling  heads  1  they  ice  thee  loMly  in 
^'  thy  fleep;  but  they  Ihrink  away  with,  fisar, 
*«  Reft  in  thy  fliadowy  cave,  O  fon  t.  apd  kt  thy 

'  «<  return  be  with  joy.«^But  kt  a  thouftnd  tt^ 

«^  ariie  to  the  found  of  the  harps  of  Sehaa:  kt 

'   ««  the  beam  fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of  Shells 

<«  is  returned!    The  ftrifcof  Crona  is  paflt»  Jike 

'    ^  founds    that   are    no   more:    raife   ^e  fong* 

^  O  Bards!    the    king    is    returned   widi    his 

<^  famc••^?' 

Dying  ^^  ff^^^  ^^^  ^^  fondncfs  of  the  anocot  Bri- 

foDgs.       ^ns  for  poetry,  and  fo  much  were  they  accuf- 

tomed  to  exprefs  their  thoughts  on  aU  great  oc- 

cafions  in  verfe,  that  they  fometimes  cooapokd 

verfes,  and  fung  them  in  their  dying  mtKOCiVs*^. 

^  He  feH)  like  the  bank  of  a  mouDtain  ftreami 

'     «'  ftretched  out  his  imn  and  faid — Daughter  of 


ns  imn 
r,   tSou 


*^  Cormac-Cairbar,   tmu  haft  (lam  Duchomar! 

*is  OBuk*t  Pocmti  v.  !•  p»  19),  194, 

>i7  Qualit  Olor  noto  pofitumt  lUton  Thaiii^ 
Ingemit,  et  m$tStit  mulcent  concentibut  anrat 
Pni(ligo<qucr]tar  Tcmcaua  funen  cantv. 
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"  The  fword  is  cold  in  my  breaft:  MomsL^  I 
*'  ^cl  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  tKe  maid: 
** .  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She 
•'  will  raife  my  tomb  j  and  the  hunter  (hall  fee 
•*  it,  ahd  praife  me.  But  draw  the  fword  from  . 
«*  my  breaft :  Morna,  the  fteel  is  cold**"*/* 

Next  to  the  martial  feats  of  heroes,  the  charms  Lovt 
of  the  feir,  and  the  cares  and  joys  of  virtu6us  ^^^' 
love,  were  the  moft  frequent  and  delightful  fub« 
jcfts  of  the  (cngs  of  the  ancient  Britifh  bards. 
Their  defcriptions  of  female  beauty  are  alwa^ 
fhort  and  delicate;  expreffive  of  the  modfcfty  and 
innocence  of  the  ladies  minds,  as  well  as  of  the 
$:harms  of  their  perfons.  *'  Half  hid  in  lier 
^'  Ihady  grove,  Rofcrana  raifed  the  fong.  Her 
'^  white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her 
*•  blue-rolling  eyes.  $he  was  like  a  fpirft  of 
"  heaven  half- folded  in  the  Ikirt  of  a  cloud.— 
^'  She  rofc  bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul.— 
*^  Cormtac  beheld  nve  dark.— He  gave  the  white* 
**  bofomed  maid.— She  came  with  bending  eye, 
*'  arhidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavenly  looks— 
^*  fhe  came  *"•.'*  How  tender,  pure,  and  paflionate 
are  the  following  ftrains  of  an  ancient  Bridfli 
chieftain  i  expreflSng  his  wedded  love  to  his  ab« 
fent  queen !  '*  O !  ftrike  the  harp  in  praffe  of 
*'  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich* 
^'  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Bragela,  (he 

*is  Offitn't  Poemty  t'.  i.  p.  9.— Se«  the  Dying  Ode  of  Rcgoiit 
Lodbrogy  in  Piecct  of  Runic  Poetrf,    L<mdony  1763. 
S19  Offian*!  Poems,  y.  f •  p^^y,  6S. 

N  a  ^'  that 
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«*.  that  I  left  in  the  Iflc  of  Mill,  the  fpoufc  of 
"  Scmo's  Ibn.    Doft  thou  raifc  thy  fair  face  from 
«^thc  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin? — ^Thc 
<^  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
*^  fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.     Rctircj  for  it 
•*  is  nighty  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in 
«  thy  hair.    Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts,  and 
.   "  think  of  the  times  that  are  pad :  for.  I  wiU  not 
^*  return  till  the  florm  of  war  is  ceafed.     O !  Con- 
**  nal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from 
•'  my  mind,  for  lovely  wich  her  raven-hair  is  the 
!.   ^«  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan***."      So 
ftrift  was  the  connexion  between  love  and  poetry 
in  thcfe  time,  that  their  courtfhips  were  co)n- 
iDonly  carried  on  in   yerfe ;    and  what  is  i^w 
cfteemed  an  abfurdity   on  the  ftage,    was  then 
a&ed  in  real  life.     Some  of  thcfe  poetical  court- 
_    (hips  are  flill  prefcrvcd  in  hiflory,  and  in  the  worics 
^ .    of  ancient  bards***. 
Feftii  The  ancient  Brlcifh  poets  compofed  fongs  for 

*>«"£;»•  '  kicrcaling  the  mirth  of  fcafts,  beguiling  the  tc- 
dioiifhefs  of  journics,  and  of  labour;  and  for 
many  other  occafions***.  But  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  purfuc  this  detail  any  further.  For  every 
incident  of  any  confequcnce,  cither  in  peace  or  war, 
was  made  the  fubjeft  of  a  poem. 
Beamin  We  have  not  a  fufficient  number  of  thcfe  poems, 

cfcm*B^-    compofed  by  different  poets  in  this  mofl  ancient 
tiihpoctiy.; 

»»o  0(rian*s  Pocnif ,  v.  i^  p.  xS. 

a»«  M.  Malley  Iniroduaion  a  I'HIfloire  de  Dannemarc,  p,  sot, 
.  S93«    OiBaA^s  Poemfy  v.  a.  p.  6o.  note. 

aa»  PcHoatier  Hiftoiredcl  Ccltct,  1,  a.  c#  9.  p.  355  to  363, 

period. 
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period^  now  extant;  nor  a  fuffident  knowledge 

of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written, '  t6 

enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  all  their  various 

properties,  excellencies,  and  defefts.    But  if  we 

may  judge  of  them  from  the  poems  of  Oflian,  and 

a  few  others,  as  they  appear  in  ^  tranflation,  they 

were  truly   admirable,  and  abounded  in  all  the 

natural  and   genuine   beauties  of  poetry.     How 

lively    and    pifturefque    are  the  defcriptions  of 

Oflian,    both    of   terrible  and  amiable  obje£tsf 

How  fiall  of  dreadful  images  is  the  following  de« 

fcription  of  a  combat  between  an  intrepid  mortal 

and  an  aerial  being  ?    "  Cormar  was  the  firft  of 

**  my  race.     He  fported  through  the  ftorms  of    . 

**  the  waves.    His  black  fkiff  bounded  on  ocean, 

•*  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  theblaft.    A 

"  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.     Seas  fwell, 

**  and  rocks  refound.      Winds  drive  along  the 

*'  clouds.     The  lightning  flics  on  wings  of  fire. 

"  He  feared,  and  came  to  land:   then  blufhed 

•*  that  he  feared  at  all.     He  ruQied  again  among 

**  the  waves  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.    Three 

**  youths  guide  i^he  bounding  bark  j  he  ftood  with 

"  his  fword  unlheathcA      When  the   low-hung 

•^  vapour  paflcd,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head, 

**  and  fearcbcd  its  dark  womb    with   his  fteel. 

«  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.    The 

•*  moon  and  ftars  returned  **'.''    Hoy  beautiftil 

is  the  following  defcription  of  the  lovely  Agen* 

/ 

«^l  OfiUn^t  Poemty  Tt  i«p«39* 

N3  /     dccca? 
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dccca?  *'  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the 
«'  fwcct  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed 
^^  thp  daughter  of  the  fnow^  and  Morven's  high 
**  deiceoded  chief.  The  daughter  of  the  fnow 
^^  oVcrheardjt  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  fig^. 
^  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon 
^^  from  her  cloud  in  the  eaft.  Lovelinels  was 
<<. around  her  as  light*  Her  fteps  were  like  the 
<^  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth  and  loved 
«?  him.  He  was  the  ftolcn  figh  of  her  foul.  Her 
<^  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret,  andfhe'bleft 
<^  the  chief  of  Morvcn**^.'* 
Simiikf^  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  poets  dii^ 
cover  the,  richnefs  of  their  fancy,  and  greatnefi 
of  their  genius,  more  clearly,  than  in  the  beauty 
9nd  variety  of  their  fimilies  or  comparifons:  and 
it  may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  no  poets  ever  ex- 
celled the  ancient  Britifh  bards  in  this  refpe£^,  if 
wc  may  judge  of  them  by  their  remains*  The 
poems  of  Ofllaiv  abound  mcft-e  in  fimilies>  than 
thofe  of  any  other  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern  i 
and  many  of  thefe  (imilies  are  not  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  mod  admired  ones  in  the  mod  ce«^ 
lebratcd  poets.  There  is  no  fimile  in  Homer« 
Virgil,  or  any  other  poet,  that  hath  been  more 
univerfally  admired  than  the  famous  one  in  Mr. 
Addifon's  Campaign ;  in  which  a  general,  in  the 
beat  and  rage  of  battle,  is  compared  to  an  aqg^ 

•H  OffatTt  Poemf ,  v.  i.  p.  ij.    Pr.  91air*s  Difiertation  on  4c 
Foemt  of  Oifian,  p.  51  to  63. 

xidiiJg 
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riding  in  a   whirlwind  and  directing  a  ftorm*".  ^ 

But  the  following  one»   in  the  works  of  (XBan^* 
on  die  fiutie  fubjed^  will  probably  be  thought  by 
manf  ftill    more  poetical.    ^  He  niflied  in  the  . 
<^  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreads  ffurit  of^ 
^  Loda,  when  he  conies  in  the  roar  of  a  thou«j 
^  land    ftorms,    and    fcatters    batdcs  from  bis 
«•  cycs*^/' 

The  true  fublime,  in  fentiment  and  didion>  is  Subiime  m 
the  greateft  glory  of  the  greateft  poets  j  and  in  ^^i*?*"' 
diis  few,  if  any,  ever  exccUcd  Oflian.    The  ge-  turn, 
imis,  die  fituarion,  and.  the  fubjeds  of  this  illuf- 
crions  bard,  were  all  more  favourable  to  the  fub« 
lUne  than  to  any  other  ipecics  of  poedcal  excel* 
knee*      «'  Accuracy    and    correftncfi,    artfully 
^'  conneded  narradon,   exaA  method  and  pro* 
^  pordon  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polifhed 
^'  dmes.     The  gay  and  the  beauriful  will  appear 
•'  to  more  jKlvantage  in  the   midft  of  fmUing 
*'  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.    But  amidft 
**  the  rude  fccncs  of  nature,  amidft  rocks,*  and 
*^  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and   batdes,   dwells 
**  die  fublime.    It  is  the  thunder  and  lightning 
^  of  genius  j  it  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of 


^5  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 
Wttk  rifing  tempefts  (hakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  at  of  late  o*er  pale  Britannia  paft, 
Cailm  and  ierene  be  drives  the  furious  bla(l| 
And,  pleasM  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform, 
Kides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direfts  the  ftorm. 

Addifop's  Works,  voU  i« 

t^  OQin'i  Poemt,  ▼•  i*  p.  151. 
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^  art*^/*  The  following  defcripdon  and  fpeech 
of  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  is  one  example  of  die  true 
fublime,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given  from 
the  works  of  Oflian :  **  A  Waft  came  from  the 
^«  mountsun^  and  bore  on  its  wings  the  (pint  of 
••  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors, 
*'  and  he  (hook  his  dufky  fpcar.  His  eyes  ap- 
<^  pear  like  fiames  in  his  dark  face ;  and  his  voice 
*'  is  like  diftant  thunder.— The  people  bend  be- 
^  fore  xne.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
^'  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations,  and  they  va- 
^  ni(h:  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I 
^  come  abroad  on  the  winds:  the  ten^pefts  are 
**  before  my  face.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hdlow 
*'  of  my  hand :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine. 
•'  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds: 
'*  the  fields  of  my  reft  are  plcafant  **•-*' 
verfifiea.  The  ancient  poets  of  Britain,  and  of  the  other 
^®"*  nations  of  Europe,  are  faid  to  have  ufcd  a  prodi- 

gioife  variety  of  meafures^  and  many  different  kinds 
of  verfification,  in  their  poetical  compofitioos. 
Olaus  Wormius  informs  us>  that  the  ancient  Scalds, 
or  poets  of  Scandinavia,  made  ufe  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  different  kinds  of  meafure  in  their 
verfes"*^i  and  a  learned  Wcllhman  hath  enume- 
rated and  explained  many  different  modes  of 
verfification  that  were  ufcd  by  the  bards  of  his 
country,  from  the  fixtb  century  downwards,  and 

«>7  Dr.  Bhir%  Di(rertation  on  the  Poems  of  Offian,  p.  68. 

mS  oiCan**  Poemt,  T.  f .  p.  f9^yao«. 

^*9.  Olaot  Wormiiit  dc  litera(iijr«  Rvoica,  b  Append. 

probably 
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probably  in  more  anclenc  times *••.  Many  of 
the(c  mcafures  depended  neither  on  metrical 
feet,  like  the  vcrfification  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, ^r  on  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  modem 
nations  of  Europe  j  but  on  various  alliterations, 
and  on  (he  number  and  mufical  difpofition  of  the 
fyliablesf'Of  which  we  may  form  fome  imperfc6l 
idea  from  our  EngliOi  blank  verfe.  AU  thefc  differ- 
ent modes  of  verfiHcationj  it  ^  faid,  were  admi- 
rably adapted  to  aflift  the  memory,  infomuch  that 
if  one  line  of  a  ftanza  was  remembered,  it  became 
cafy  to  recoUedl  all  the  reft*"-  "  The  BritiOi  poetry, 
*'  as  well  as  the  language,  hath*  a  peculiarity  which 
^*  perhaps  no  other  language  in  the  world  hath  i 
'*  fo  that  the  BridQi  poets  in  all  ages,  and  to 
*^  this  day,  call  their  art  Cyfrinach  y  Bcirdd,  i.  €•. 
*'  the  fecret  of  the  poets.  Knowing  this  art  of 
^^  the  poets,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  one  word 
*'  of  the  language  which  is  to  be  found  in  poetry, 
**  ihould  be  pronounced  in  any  other  manner  thair 
"  is  there  ufedj  fo  that  without  a  transformation 
*'  of  the  whole  language,  not  one  word  could  be 
«  altered*"/'  Though  Olaus  Wormius  ex- 
prcfsly  fays,  that  the  Scalds  or  poets  of  the  North 
never  made  ufc  of  rhyme  *"!  and  though  the 
learned  Pelloutier  had  never  met  with  any  writer 

*^  Dr.  John  DaVid  Rhy't  Ca«ibro4>iitaiinicaB  Lingu«  Inftitv. 
ttoftet.  London,  1591*  Secalfi>  Lhtiyd*t  Archeologta  Brituinic^ 
p.  304^310. 

«s>  Caite*t  Utft.  of  England^  t.  i.  p.  33. 

^>*  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  apud  Carte,  ibid, 

•II  Olavs  ¥Foniiiof,dt  liuntnra  Ranka^ui  Apftai. 
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who  ib  much  as  infinuated  that  rhyme  was  ufed 
by  any  of  the  Celtic  poets*'*;  yet  it  plsuoly 

^  ^  appears^  from  the  remains  of  Oflianj  that  this 
mode  of  veriiBcatiooj  which  hath  been  generally 
efteemed  a  Gothic  or  Monkifh  inventiaOt  was 
frequently  ufed  by  the  raoft:  ancient  Britilh 
bards*". 

prkiii  Having  given   this  brief  hiftory   of  Bridih 

poetry^  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  Ihort 
account  of  the  Britilh  poets  of  thb  period,  which 
we  are  now  delineating.  Thefe  poets  appear  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  claiTes :  the  (irft  clafi 
comprehending  their  facred  poets^  who  compofed 
and  fung  their  religious  hymns  ;  and  were  called 
in  Greek,  Eubates ;  in  Latin,  Vates ;  and  in 
their  own  language,  Faids*'*;  the  fecond  compre- 
hending all  their  fecular  poets,  ^^  who  fung  of 
*<  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breads  of 
•*  love/'  and  were  called  Bards  **\  As  enough 
hath  been  already  faid  of  the  Faids  in  another 
place  **',  it  only  remains  to  give  fomc  account  of 
the  Bards; 

Bardf.  The  word  Bard  being  a  primitive  noun,  neither 

derived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be  traced 
to  its  root,  nor  refolved  into  its  parts«    It  figni* 

*U  Pellotitier  Hiftoire  des  Celtef,  1.  x.  p.  360. 
«)i  The  Original  of  the  7tb  book  of  Temori  in  0(Can*t  Votmh 
Y.  3.  p.  st8. 135.  »38.  14.1,  444. 

*J^  Dr»^*Pherfon's  Diffenationi,  p.  i$%ke» 
*i7  Oiltan^s  Poemt,  v.  i«  p.  37, 
»J»  See  Chap.  11. 

•        '■  fied 
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'  fied  one  iwbo  was  a  poet  by  his  genius  and  pro- 

feffion ;  and  who  employed  much  of  his  time  in 

compofiog  and   fining  veries  on  many  various. 

^  fubje&sand  occafions****     The  Bacds  conftiim^d 

one  of  the  moft  refpefted  orders  of  men  in  the. 

ancient  Britifh  ftatcsj  and  many  of.  the  greateft. 

kings>   heroesy   and  nobles  efteemed  it  an  ho« 

noor  to  be  enrolled  in  this  order  ***^.     They  en*        ^ 

joyed,  by  law  and  cuftom,  many  honourable  di£« 

tinAions    and    valuable  privileges.      Kings  and 

princes  made  choice  of  Bards  to  be  their  bofooi 

ftiendsT  and  conftant  companions;  indulged  them 

with  the  greatefl:  fkaiiUarity>  and  gave  them  the 

moft  flattering  titles  "^^       Their  perfons  were 

held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the  moft  cruel 

and  bloody  tyrants  dared  not  to  offer  them  an; 

injury.     The  cruel  Cairbar^  >yho  had  murdered 

the  royal  Cormac  with  his  own  hand,  durft  pro* 

ceed  no  further  than  to  imprifon  his  Bards.    "  He 

*'  feared  to  ft  retch  his  fword  to  the  Bards,  though 

"  his  foul  was  dark  ***."     He  was  even  bitterly 

Teproached  by  his  heroic  brother  Cachmor,  for 

having  proceeded  fo  far.     **  The  noble  Cathmor 

*^  came— He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave ;  he 

"  turned  the  eye.  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.    Chief 

"  of  Atha !  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 

**  foul  ?   Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defart, 

*I9  Dr.  M<Pherfon*t  Diflertationt,  p.  109. 

HO  Dr.  Brown^t  Diflertation  on  Poetry  and  Mofici  p.  157^  Sic. 

HI  Keating^s  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  4s. 

H*  OffiaAPot^aS^*  *•?•*'• 

4  **  and 
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'*  and  thy  thoughts  arc  dark.     Cairbar,  loofe  the 
«<  Bards  j  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.     Their 
«'  voice  (hall  be  heard  in  other  years,  after  the 
<«  kings  of  Temora  have  failed*^.''     The  Bards, 
as  well  as  the  Druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes 
and  military  fervices,  even  ih  times  of  the  grcateft 
danger;  and  when  they  attended  their  patrons  ia 
the   field,    to   record  and  celebrate   their  great 
anions,  they  had  a  guard  afligned  them  for  their 
proteftion***.    At  all  feftivals  and  public  aflem- 
blies  they  were  feated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king 
or   chieftain,    and    fometimes    even    above   the 
^eateft  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court  *•'. 
Nor  was  the  profeflion  of  the  Bards  lefs  lucrative 
than  it  was  honourable.  '  For,  befides  the  vali^hle 
,  prefcnts  which  they  occafionally   received  from 
their  patrons,  whtn  they  gave  them  uncommoa 
flcafure  by  their  performances,  they  had  eftates  in 
land  allotted  for  their  fupport***.     Nay,  fo  great 
was  the  veneration  whiclf  the  princes  of  thcfc  times 
entertained  for  the  perfons  of  their  poets,  and  fo 
highly  were  they  charmed  and  delighted  with  their 
tuneful  drains,  that  they  fometimes  pardoned  even 
their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong  ^^\ 
Birdt  Ycry       We  may  very  reafonably   fuppofe,  that  a  pro- 
Bumtrout.  fe(f.on  that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, and  enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftinc- 

*♦!  Cflian^s  Poemft,  v.  i.  p.  12, 

«44  Brown'f  Differtation,  p.   161.    Mr.  Malley^i  IntrodjifUoii 
i  riliftoiie  de  Dannemarc,  p.  242.  ^5  Id.  ibid.  p.  %\q» 

*46  Id.  ibid.  p.  241.    Keating*s  Htft.  Ireland,  p.  tv%^  &c* 
»47  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  Londoii|  1763.  p.  49. 

tions 
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tions    and    defirable   immunities^    would   iiot  be 
deferred*      It  was  indeed  very  much  crowded; 
and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  numbers 
of  the    Bards  in  fome  countries^   particularly  in 
Ireland,   are  hardly  credible*^.    We  often  read, 
in  th^  poems  of  Offian,  of  a  hundred  Bards  be- 
longing to  one  prince,   fmging  and   playing  in 
concert,    for  his  entertainment  **•.     Every  chief 
Bard,  who  was  called  Allah  Redan,  or  doAor  in 
poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  thirty  Bards  of  infe- 
rior note  conftandy  about  his  perfonj  and  every 
Bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
fifteen  poetical  difciplcs**^      But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  fo 
nunterous  in  the  period  we  are  now  delineating, 
ais  they  became  afterwards  i  nor  were  they  then 
guilty  of  thofe  crimes  by  which  they  at  length 
forfeited  the  public  favour  •'*.     In  this  moft  an- 
cient period,  the  BriuOi  Bards  feerh  to  have  been,   * 
in  general,  men  of  geni||and  virtue,  who  merited 
the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 

Though  the   ancient   Britons  of  the   fouthcrn  None  of 
parts  of  this  ifland  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  of^hT^ 
and  genius  for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  /«rciai 
none  of  their  poetical  compofirions  of  this  period  prefwved. 
have  been  preferved.     Nor  have  we  any  reafon 
to  be  furprifed  at  this.     For  after  the  provincial 
Britons  had  fubmicted  quiedy  to  the  Roman  go- 

»^  Ke^ting*s  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  no^kz. 
«49  Ofljai/t  Poems,  v.  ».  p.  18. 
»fo  Dr.  M'Pherfon^s  DifTertatioDSi  p.  «ii,  113, 
.  *l«  Dr.  Browii*«  Diffcrtttion,  p.  163,  &c. 

vcrnmcnt. 
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vcrnmeflt,   yielded  up  their  armsj  and  had  kft 

their    free    and  manial    fpiric,    they  could  cake 

lictle  pleafurc  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  ibogs 

of    their    Bards^     in    honour    of    the    gloriow 

atchievements   of   their    brave   anccftors.    The 

Romans  too^  if  they  did  not  pra£tife   the  (ame 

barbarous  policy  which  was  long  after  pradUed  by 

Edward  L  of  putting  the  Bards  to  death,  wouU 

at  lead  difcourage  them,  and  difcountenance  the 

repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious  rea- 

-fons»     Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  pede- 

cuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  ncgleded  by  tbdr 

countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or 

their  profeflion,  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer 

heard,  were  foon  forgotten.     But  fo  natural  was 

d  tafte  for  poetry  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 

this  ifland,  that  it   was  not  quite   deftroyed  by 

their  long  fubjedion  to  the  Romans;   but  ap- 

peared  again  in  the  poftcrity  of  the  provincial 

Britons  (as   will  be  ^en  in  the  fequel  of  this 

work)  as  foon  as  they   recovered  their  martial 

fpirit,  and  became  a  brave,  free,  and  independent 

people. 

Mulk»     ,      The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as 

of  many  other  countries,  had  at  leaft  as  great  a 

taftc  and   fondnefs    for    nnific  as  they  had  for 

poetry.     It  is  quite  unneceflary  to  enquire  how 

they  contracted  this  ufte.     For  mufic  is  natural 

to  mankind,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fing- 

ing  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries*''.     Vocal 

M*  Origin  of  Laws,  Artf|  &c«  v.  i«  p*  345*  QuintiliaB>  1. 1.  e«  x«. 

mufic. 
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muficj   perhaps  in    imitation    of  the    feathered 
ibngfters  oAhe  woods  and  groves,  was  here,  and 
everywhere,   more  ancient   than    inftrumcntal  ***• 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  men  became 
fenfible  of  the  impcrfcftion  of  their  organs,  and 
endeavoured  to  fupply  their  defeds  by  the  in- 
vention of  ieveral  fonorous  inftruments,  with  the 
mufic    of  which  they  accompanied  and  aQi^ed 
their  voices  in  finging*".^     It  is  impoflible  to 
difcover  at  what   time,  and   by   whom,  inftru- 
mental  mufic   was  firft  invented,  or   rather  in- 
troduced into  this   ifland ;  though  we  m^y  be 
certain  that  it  was  long  before  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  Poetry  aad 
as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  bad  no  idea  ^naij^ 
of  poems  that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  «»»«^* 
and  not  to  be  fung  to  the  found  of  mufical  in« 
ftruments.      In  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety  in  all 
countries,  the  two  fiftef  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic 
fcem  to  have  been  always  united;   every  poet 
was  a  muflcian  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  inftrument***.    This  we 
are  dircflly  told,  by  two  writers    of  undoubted 
credit,   was  the  cafe  in  Gaul,  and  confequcndy 
in  Britain,  in  this  period.      *'  The  Bards,  fays 
"  Biodorus  Siculus,   fung   their  poems  to  the 

^^  At  Ii<)uida6  avium  vocel  imitaner  ore 

Ante  fait  oioltOi  quam  levia  carmiua  cantu 

Concelebrare  bominea  poflent^  auriiqut  jurare.    Lucret.  1^  5. 

Ml  Origin  of  Lawt,  Arti«&c.  t.  x.  p.  ^5. 

«S4  Gorard.  Vofliusde  Art.  Poet.  p.  S».— See.  Dr.  Brown's  Dif* 
IcitatioD  on  the  Union  of  Poetry  and  Mufic, 

♦*  found 
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it  had  only  four  or  five  ftringSj  or  thongs  made 
of  an  ox's  fkin^  and^  was  played  upon  with  a 
plcftrum  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  goat***. 
But  the  conftrufUon  of  this  inftrument  was  gra- 
dually improved,  and  the  number  of  its  ftrings 
increafedi  though  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  what  number  of  ftrings  the  ancknt 
Britifh  harp  confifted.  They  played  upon  it  with 
their  fingers,  and  not  with  a  pledrum*^. 
^ph  and  ^^^  ancient  Britons  of  this  period  certainly 
natural.  fgng  and  played  by  the  ear ;  and  their  tunes,  as 
well  as  their  poems,  were  handed  down  from  one 
age  to  another;  the  author  of  each  poem  corn- 
pofing  its  mufic,  which  was  taught  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  poem.  This  mufic,  like  that  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  in  general  fimplc  and 
natural,  fuited  to  thq  fubjeft  of  the  fong  or 
poem  for  which  it  was  compoled;  which  made 
it  more  afirding  ^n  the  ^  more  artificial,  but 
Icfs  natural  mufic  of  lat^P^ges***. 

*^l  Pelloutifr  JHift.  det  Celt.  c.  9.  p.  360.  Note  30. 
*^  0(fian*8  Poems,,  v.  %,  p«  67.  laft  line. 
*65  Mr.Rollin's  Hii.^f  Arts,  c.  6.  ^  3. 
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CHAP.  yi. 

The  bijiary  of  commerce^  coin,  and /kipping  in  Great 
Britain^  from  the  firft  invqfion  of  it  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Cafar,  A.  A.  C.  g^.  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons^  A.  D.  449. 

THE  innumerable  advantages  of  commerce   import. 
are  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  l^^l. 
this  happy  ifland,  that^it  is  quite  unncccffary  to   *^'»^  ^»^- 
cnter  upon  a  formal  proof  of  its  great  import- 
ance,  or  to  make  any  apology  for  admitting  it 
to  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country.     This 
is  a  diftindtion  to  which  it  is  well  entitled^  and 
from  which  it  hath  been  too  long  excluded. 

It  b  almofl:  as  difficult  to  difcern  the  firft  be-   Antiquity 
^nnings  of  the  Britifli  commerce,  as  it  was  to  ^,^^^^ 

O  2  difcovcr 
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difcover  the  fourccs  of  the  Nile.  For  as  the 
,  greatcft  rivers  fomcrimcs  flow  from  the  fmallcft 
fountains,  fo  the  moft  extenfivc  commerce  fomc- 
times  proceeds  from  the  moft  trifling  and 
imperceptible  h^ginniisgs.  The  truth  i»,  that  com- 
merce of  fome  kind,  and  in  fome  degree,  hath 
been  coeval  with  Tocicty,,  and  the  diftinftion  of 
property,  in  all  parts  of  the .  world '.  As  foon 
as  the  inhabitants  r  of  any  country  *weTC  formed 
into  focieties,  under  any  kind  of  government, 
and  had  any  thing  that  they  could  call  their 
own,  they  were  pfomptcd  by  ncceflity,  convc- 
nicncy,  or  fancy,  to  make  frequent  exchanges 
among  themfelvet  of  one  thing  for  another. 

Thus,  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  the 
hunter  who   had    caught    more    game    than  he 
needed,  or  could  ufc,  willingly  gave  a  part  of 
it  for  a  (hare  of  the  herbs  or  fruits  which  another 
had  gathered.    This  kind  of  commerce  was  cer- 
tainly carried  on  in  this  iOand  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  was  inhabited* 
Gradual         When  the  people  of  any  country  proceed  from 
increafc  of  ^^  favagc  to  thc  pftftofal  life,  as  their  properties 
infhewa^  bccomc  morc    various    and    valuable,    fo    their 
ofUiter.    dealings    and  trafficking   with  one  another  be- 
come  more  frequent  and   cxtenfive.    But  wbcii 
they  join  a  litde  agriculture  and  fome  neceflary 
manufaftures  to  thc  feeding  'of  cattle,  thc  ma- 
terials, opportunities,  and  neccflity  of  commerce 
among  the  members  of  a  ftate  are  rery  moch 

>  Origin  of  Lawt,  ArU,  and  Sciencet^  ?•  1.  p.^jf. 
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iocreafedy  though  ic  is  ilill  carried  on  for  fome 
time  in  the  way  of  exchange,  and  barter  of  one' 
commodity  for  another.     It  was  in  this  way,  as 
wc  arc  tojd  by  Solinus,  that  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain,   parricularly  the    Silures,    carried   on   their 
trade  in  his  time,     **  They  make  no  ufe  of  money 
"  in  commerce,    bat  exchange    one    thing  for 
^  another ;  and  in  making  thefc  exchanges  they 
**  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  mutual  neccBities 
**  of  the  parties,  than  to    the  intrinfic  value   of 
••  the    commodities*/'      In  this  (late   of  com- 
merce there   were   no  merchants   by  profeflion  5 
but  every  man  endeavoured  to  find  out,  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could,  another  perfon  who  wanted 
the  things  which  he  had,  and  had  thofe  which 
he  wanted-      This,  we    may  well  imagine,   was 
fomerimcs   no  eafy   taflc  5    and   whik  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  in  any  country, 
it  could   not  be  very  extenfive.     Such  was  the 
very  limited,  imperfedt  ftate  of  trade  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  for  feveral  ages. 
Ignorant  of   the    arts   of  numbering,  weighing, 
and  meafuring,   and  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  money,  they  knew  only  to  exchange,  by  guefs, 
one  thing  for  another.     But  even  this  was  of  very 
great  advantage,  and  formed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
desby  which  the  members  of  mfant  focierics  were 
united. 

In  the  firft  periods  of  fociety  in  this,  and  per^  Com- 
h?tps    in  every   other    country,    compicrcc    was 
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almoft  wholly  confined  within  the   narrow  limits 
of  every  little  ftatc.      The  intercourfc  which  the 
members  of  one  ftate  had  with  thofe  of  another^ 
was    for    the  mod  part   hoftile   and    predatory, 
rather  than  mercantile  and  friendly.      The  petty 
ftates  of  Britain  were  almoft  conftantly  at  war 
with    one    another^    which    made    their    mutual 
depredations  to  be  coniidered  as  juft  and  honour- 
able enterprifes.     Too  like  the  ancient  Germans 
in  this^  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,   <*  they 
^'  did   not  efteem   thofe   robberies  in  the  kaft 
^'  di(hono\]rable    that    were   committed   without 
*f  the  limits  of  their  own  ftate,  but  rather  ap- 
<<  plaudcd  and  encouraged  them,  with  a  view 
**  to  keep  their  youth  in  the  conftant  exercife 
<^  of  arms\''      It    is  not    improbable   that  the 
profpeft  of  obtaining  thofe  things  by  force  from 
the  people   of  a  neighbouring  ftate^  which  they 
could  not  obtain  without  an  equivalent  from  their 
fellow- citizens,  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
the  flames  of   war    almoft    conftantly    burning, 
Put  when  fome  of  the  Briti(h    ftates    began  to 
apply  to  agriculture  and  other  arts^  their  feroci- 
ous and  predatory  difpofitions  gradually  abated; 
the  rage  of  war  was  often  fufpended  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  the  people  of  thefe  different 
ftates  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourfc  with 
each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage.     By  this 
means  the  circle  of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and 
\t  became  a  bond  of  union    between    different 


)  Catltr  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  f.  c.  13. 
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fhites;  as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the 
members  of  each  date.  But  though  it  was  more 
cxtenfive^  it  was  ftill  of  the  fame  kind,  and  car^ 
ried  on  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange*. 

Befides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  peo-  Foreign 
pic  of  Britain  carried  on  among  themfclves  from  J^XJ^ 
the    very  commencement  of  civil   fociety,   and  Phoeni. 
which  gradually  incrcafcd  as  they  improved  in 
civility,  induftry,  and   arts ;    they  had  commer- 
cial dealings  with  fcveral  foreign  nations  in  very 
ancient  times.     The  firft  of  thefe  nations  which  % 

vifited  this  ifland  on  account  of  trade  was  un- 
queftionably  the  Phoenicians.  This  is  pofitively 
affirmed  by  Strabo,  and  acknowledged  by  many 
other  authors*.  That  people  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation 
and  foreign  tr^de,  and  the  inftru&ors  of  other 
nations  in  thefe  moft  ufcful  arts*.  This  much 
at  leaft  is  certain^  that  they  were  the  boldeft  and 
inoft  expert  mariners,  the  greateft  and  moft  fuc- 
ceisful  merchants  of  antiquity  \  After  they  had 
made  themfclves  perfeftly  well  acquainted '  with 
all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted 
cojonies  and  built  cities  6n  feveral  parts  of  thefe 
coafts,  and  had  carried  on,  for  fome  ages,  a  pro* 
digious  and  moft  enriching  trade  with  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  that  feaj  they  adven- 
tured to  pafs  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  about  1250 

4  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  33.  c.  1,  5  Strabo,  1.  3.  Tub  fioe« 

6  Origin  of  Lawi,  &c.  ? .  i.  p.  296. 

7  Kaiab,  €.^3.  t.  8.   £zekid,c.  27. 
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I^ears  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian  a^ra, 
fnd  pufhed  their  difcoveries  both  to  the  righc 
and  left  of  thefe  Straits'.  On  the  right  hftod 
the/  built  the  citjr  of  Cadiz,  in  a  fmall  i(knd 
near  the  coaft  of  Spain  -,  and  from  thence  pro* 
fecutcd  ihcir  difcoveries  and  their  trade .  with 
great  fpirit  and  advantage'.  They  fooq  becanie 
ficquainced  with  all  the  coads,  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  to  them,  for 
fomc  ages,  as  great  a  fource  of  wealth  as  the 
new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards***. 
Purfuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  ftiU 
further  northward,  they  acquired  a  perfaft  know- 
ledge of  th^  weftern  coafts  of  Gauls  and  at 
length  difcovered  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the 
fouth-weft  coafts  of  Britain '*• 

?th?^*        It  is  jropoffible  to  fix  the  time  of  dits  laft 

^hocni-       difcovery  of  the  Phoenicians  with  certainty  and 

cowy  of    precifiori.     Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this 

EriaTnr^^  ifland  wis  difcovered  by  that  adventurous  people 

koown.      before  the  Trojan  war»  and  not  long  after  it  wa$ 

firft  inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  continent  of 

Gaul**.     If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  tin,  in 

which  the  Tynans  or   Phoenicians  traded  in  the 

days  of  the  pwphct  Ezckiel,  was  brought  from 

Britain,   we  (hould  be  obliged   to  embrace  tb^ 

*  Origin  of  Ltwf,  &c.  ▼.  u  p.  «93,  &c.  Bochirt  io  Pbal^.  t|. 
c.  7.  in  Canaan,  I.,  i. 

9  Id  ibid.  c.  34.  p.  60S,  8cc. 

»«  Diod.  Sic.  J.  5.  %  35.  p.  35S.  ' 

«<  Bochait  Canaan,  I.  Ih.  c.  41.  p.659.  c.39.   p.  ^4S< 

f^  Ayleu  Sammes  }int,  Antk|.  c.  5. 
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Opinion*',     ^ut  as  we  know  that    (Key  found 
^eat  tjuantitics  of  tin  as  well  as  of  more  pre- 
cious metals  in  Sf^ain,  we  cannot  fi?c  the  acra  of 
their  arrival  in   Britain  from  this '  circumftance. 
The  learned  Bochart»  and  others  from  him^  fix 
the  time  when   the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered 
^e  Cafljtcrides,   or  Scilly  ifland,  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3109,  and  before  Chrift  904  **j  whik 
odiers  imagine  that  thb  difcovery  was  made  by 
]BioiilcOj    a  famous  mariner   of  andquicy»  who 
was  fenc  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  to  explore 
thefeas  and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of 
'  CibYaltar;^  about  600  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the   Chriftian  aera  *'.      Though    nothing  can 
be  determine^]   with  certainty   about  fo  remote 
aneventj  this  laft  opinion  feems  to  be  the  mod 
probable.     For  Herodotus,  who  flouriflbed  about 
440  years,  before    our    Saviour^   fays,    that  the 
Greeks  in  his  ume  received  all  their  tin   from 
the  iflands  called  Caffiterides,  but  that  he  knew 
pot  in  what  part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were 
fituatcd  •••     This  is  a  dired  proof  that  the  Scilly 
iflands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were 
(lifcovered  before  thb  period  ;  and  that  the  Pho^- 
lucians,    who  had  made  this  valuable  dtfcovery, 
ftill    concealed  their   fituation  from   other  na* 
tions. 


•I  Etekid,  c.  %€,  t.'*^, 

H  Bocharfi  CaDian,  1.  |.  c.  34.    Anderfon^t  Hiftor 7  of  Com- 
aerceyf.  I.  p.  8. 

*<  Or.  Borlafe't  Hift.  Cora.  p.  sy,  iS«  ?*  Herodot.  U  f . 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Phoenicians 
planted  any  colonies,  or  built  any  cities  in  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  iflands,  as  diey  did  in*  many 
other  countries^  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  dietr 
trade  with  greater  advantage.  Some  think  that 
the  fwarthy  complexions  and  curled  hair  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  Tacitus  conjecture  that  diey 
had  come  from  Spain,  were  owing  to  their  being 
dcfcended  from  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from 
Spain,  which  had  been  planted  in  thefe  Tparts". 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  Phoenicians  contented  thcm- 
ielves  with  making  occafional,  perhaps  annual, 
voyages,  into  thefe  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
fake  of  trade;  and  that  this  is  the  reafon  fo  few 
veftiges  of  them  are  to  be  found,  even  in  thofe 
parts  of  this  ifland  that  they  mod  frequented. 

The  enlargement  of  their  commerce  was  the 
great  objeft  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  in  their 
many  bold  adventurous  voyages  into  diftant 
countries,  particularly  into  this  ifland.  They 
foon  (bund  that  it  abounded  in  feveral  valuable 
commodities,  for  which  they  very  well  knew 
where  to  find  a  good  market.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  thefe  commodities  were  tin,  lead, 
and  {kins'". 

The  Phoenicians,  at  their  firft  arrival  in  Spain, 
had   found  great    quantities    of  tin^  with  which 


'7  Dr.  Borlafe't  Hift.  Com.  p.  30. 
»•  ScrabOy  !•  3,  Aib  fine. 
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they  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  trade  into 
oumy  different  countries  for  feveral  ages  '^.     But 
at  length  the  hiines  of  tin  in  Spain  were  almoft 
cxhaufted,   and   the    profits  arifing    from    them    , 
were  much   diminifhed.      This  made  the  diico- 
vcry  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  of  the  South- well      < 
Goafts  of  Britain,  very  feafonable  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians.    For  here  they  found  that  valuable  metal 
tin,  from  which  they  derived  fuch  large  profits, 
in  the   greateft    plenty,    and   with   the    grcatefl: 
eafc**.     Cargoes  of  this  metal  they  conveyed,  in 
their  own  (hips,  into  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the    Mediterranean,    and    even    into    India, 
where  it  was  much  valued,  and  fold  at  a  very 
high  price*". 

-It  is  not  certain  in  what  parts  of  this  ifland  Lad« 
the  Phoenicians  found  the  lead  which  they  ex* 
ported.  If  it  was  in  thofe  parts  of  it,  which 
have  abounded  mod  wit^  that  metal  in  fucceeding 
ages,  they  were  better  acquainted  with  Britain, 
and  had  penetrated  further  into  it,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  For  the  countries  in  which 
the  richeft  lead  mines  have  been  found,  are 
thofe  of  the  Coritani,  now  Dcrbyftiircj  of  the 
Dimetae,  now  Cardigan(hire ;  of  the  Ordoviccs, 
now  Denbighlhire  j  and  of  the  Brigantes,  now 
Yorklhire,  Northumberland,  &c.**  However 
this  may  be,  we  arc  aflfured  by  Pliny,    "  That 

>9  Bochart  Phaleg.  c.  34. 

*•  Diod.  Sicul.  ].  5.  ^  ts.  p.  347, 

»«  Plin.  Hift.  Nat  I.  34.  c.  16. 

^  Cimden's  ^ntanni?,  cqU  591.  8to.  917,  &c. 
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'*  in  fomc  parte  of  Britain  lead  was  fbuod 
^  mediately  under  the  fiirfece^  in  fuch  abuoda 
"  that  they  found  it  nccefiary   to   make  a  kw, 
that  no   more   than  a  certain  quantity  of   it 
0iould    be    taken    annually"."      When    dik 
metal  was  fo  plentiful  and  obvious,  the  Phceni- 
clans  would  eafily  procure  as  great  quanttcies  of 
it  as  they  thought  proper  to  export. 
uin%  and       Thc  third,,  and  not  the  leaft  valuable  article  of 
the  Phoenician  exports  from  this  ifland,  was  the 
ikins   both  of  wild  and  tame    animals.      Under 
this  article  was  probably  comprehended  the  wool 
of  the  Britifli  (heep,  which  hath  been  fo  exceUeot 
in  ail  ages;    and  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the 
Phcenicians  in  their  woollen  manufa^Stures. 
PfccCTii*  Though  fhe  Phoenicians  were  probably  among 

^cdT*'    the  firfl:  nations  in  the  world  who  underftood  the 
*^?""     fabrication  of  money,  and  its  ufc  in  trade;  aod 

tain  fair,  -.  ,  ,  ' 

canhen.  though  they  Were  immeofcly  rich  in  gold  aod 
^^x^  filver,  yet  they,  made  no  ufe  of  coin  in  their 
commerce  with  thc  people  of  Britain.  That 
people  had  in  thefe  times  no  idea  of  the  nature 
or  u(e  of  money  ;  and  the  Phceoidans  profited  too 
much  by  their  igtiorance,  to  take  any  pains  to 
inftrud  them  in  thefe  particulars.  They  a&ed, 
in  a  word>  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the 
ancient  Britons,  as  the  Europeans  aded  towards 
the  people  of  Atnerica,  on  their  firft  difcovcry 
of  that  country.  They  gave  them  things  of  fmall 
price  in  exchange  for  their  moft  valuable  com- 

*i  PIui,  Hift.  Nat.  I.  34.  c.  17, 
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moditks*  The  Phcemcian  imports  kto  the 
Cafllccridcs,  or  cm-countrits  of- Britain  sod  its 
adjacent  iOands,  a&  we  are  cold  by  Straboi  con* 
fitted  of  the  three  articles  of  fait,  earthen-wane, 
and 'trinket*  made  of  brafs*\  The  firft  and 
fecond  of  thefe  articles  were  indeed  .uiefd,  buc 
of  eafy  purchafe,  and  were  probably  fold  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  to  the  unfl^ful  Britons.  ..The 
things  made  of  brafs  were  chiefly  of  the  fuper- 
Quous  and  ornamental  kind,  as  bracelets  for 
their  arms,  chains  for  their  necks,  rings,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  were 
remarkably  fond*'. 

We  may  be  convinced   tliat  the    Phoenicians  Pi>«iw- 
^ade  great  ppofit  by  their  trade  to  Britain,  by  ^Xd^*" 
the  anxious  care   with   which    they  laboured  to  *«^i*c®r: 
conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations.  Britain 
The  following  (lory  which  is  told  by  Strabq,  is  a  *I,Z^ 
fnfficient  proof  of  this  tnxicty  and  care.     ^<  In 
**  the  mod  ancient  times^  the  Phcenicians  from 
"  Cadiz^werc   the   only   perfons  who  traded  co 
*^  thefe  iflandsy  concealing  that  navigation  from 
"  all  others.  .  When  the  RoAaris  once  followed  «      ^ 
"  Phoenician  (hip  with  a  defign  to  difcover  this 
'^  market,    the   mailer    maHcioufly  and  wilfully 
*'  run  hb  (hip  among  (hglbws ;  and  the  Romans 
"  following,  were  involved,  in  the  fame  danger* 
"  The  Phcenician,  by  throwing  part  of  his  cargo 
^'  over-board|  made  his  efcape  :  and  his  country '-^ 
"  men  were  fb  well  pleafcd  with  his  condUiS:^ 

*4  Stnb9,  U  Sr Alb  iioe.  *s  ii«r9dian«  1.  3.  c  47. 
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•«  that  they  ordered  all  the  lofs  he  had  fufUincd 
«*  to4)e  paid  out  of  the  public  treifury**/'  By 
diefe  prudent  precautions,  the  Phoenicians  en- 
joyed a  profitable  and  exduGve  trade  to  thefc 
iflands  for  about  36O  years.  But  the  fccret  was 
at  length  difcovered,  and  the  Greeks,  Gauls> 
and  Romans  came  in  fuccefli^ely  for  a  (hare  in 
this  trade. 
Britatn  It  appears,  from  the  unquellionable  teftimony 

bjl^thV*^^  of  Herodotus,  that  though  the  Greeks  in  his 
Greeks,  time  (about  440  years  before  Chrift)  knew  very 
well  that  all  the  tin  which  they  ufed,  and  which 
they  received  from  the  Phoenicians,  came  origin- 
ally from  the  CafBterides,  or  Britain»  and  the 
•Scilly  iflands,  yet  they  did  not  Hnow  in  what 
part  of  the  world  thefe  iflands  were  fituated*'. 
For  though  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  tranfadions 
with  the  Greeks,  could  hardly  avoid  mentioning 
the  names  of  thefe  retftote  countries  to  which 
they  failed,  they  might,  and  did,  avoicl  inftrud- 
ing  them  in.  the  courfe  they  flicercdj  and  the 
Greeks  had  not  then  made  fuch  progrefs  in  navi- 
.  gatbn  as  enabled  them  to  make  the  difcovcry 
themfelves.  How  long  it  was  after  the  age  of 
Herodotus  before  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
diredly  to  Britain,  is  not  exaflly  known;  but 
there  are  fome  things  that  may  incline  us  to  think 
that  it  was  not  very  long.  Pliny  obfcrves**,  that 
Britain  had  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Greeks :  and  Polybius,  who  was  by  birth  a 

*•  Strabo,  1.  3.  , ,  »7  Hcrodot*  1. 1. 

*»  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1. 4,  c.  i6. 
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Greek,  and  flourifhcd  near  200  years  before 
Chrift,  wrote  a  whole  book  (which  is  unhappily 
loft)  concerning  Britain^  and  the  manner  in 
which  tin  was  managed  in  that  ifland  ** ;  a  proof 
chat  it  was  not  unknpwn  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
age  of  Polybius,  and  probably  a  coqfiderablc 
time  before.  Pythcas  of  MarfeHles,  who  flouriflied 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chriftian  sefa,  was  the  moft  ancient 
Greek  geographer  who  gave  any  account  of  the 
Britifti  ifles;  and  was  probably  the  vcryfirft  of  the 
Greeks  who  difcovercd  thefe  iflands,  and  com- 
municated that  difcovery  to  his  countrymen.  For 
Pyrheas  was  an  adventurous  mariner,  as  well  as 
a  grtat  geographer  i  and  having  paffed  the 
Straits,  failed  along  the  coafts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  until  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  fun  continued  only  a  few  minutes 
below  the  horizon  5  which  muft  have  been  about 
the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude *^  In  this 
voyage  he  not  only  difcovered  Britain,  but  even 
Thule,  now  Iceland,  which  he  places  fix  days  fail 
ferther  to  the  north  than  Britain".  It  is  therefore 
Wghly  probable  that  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
into  Britain  foon  after  the  age  of  Pytheas,  or  about 
Three  hundred  yeacs  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

The  commodities  which  the  Greeks  of  Mar-  I'^p^'^ 
fellies,    and    perhaps  of  other    places,  exported  pomofth* 
from  Britain,  were  probably  the  fame  that  had 


Greeks. 


^  Polyb.  1.  J.  10  Strabo,  1.  a.  p.  104. 

J«  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.*«04.   Memoires  de  T Academic  dcs  lnfcriptfont 
•t  Bwllet  Lturet,  1. 19.  p.  146,  &c. 
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been  exported   from   hence  by  the  Phcenidansi 
their  predeceflbrs  and  rivals  in  tbb  trade ;    viz. 
tin>  kad^  and  (kins.      The  firft  of  thefe  com- 
modities was  the  moft  valuable^  and  yielded  die 
greateft  profits.    For  this  metal  was  long  hcU  is 
high  eftimation    in  all   parts   of  the  world,  oa 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  was  refined 
and   manu^&ured,  and  the  many  various  uies  to 
which  it  was  employed  32.     Ic  was  fent  even  into 
ladia,  where  none  of  it  was  to  be  found,  ao^ 
where  they  purchafed  it  with  their  moft  precious 
diamonds.     The  great  profits  arifing   from  the 
lin*trade  of  Britain  in  thefc  times,  was  the  chief 
thing  that  made  the  merchants  of  Carthage  aod 
Cadiz  conceal  the  place  where  they  got  their  tin 
with  fo  much  cares  and  made  other  nations  h 
deGrous  of  making  the  difcovery.     The  Greeks 
obtained  a  fhare,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  trade, 
with  the   greater   eafe,    thai  the   CarthaginiaoSi 
foon  after  this  period,   began  to  be  engaged  in 
thofe  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the   Romans, 
which  very  much  diverted  their  attention  from 
mercanule  affain,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the  total 
deftruftion  of   their  ftate.      They,    no    doubti 
carried  on  this  trade  with  the  people  of  Britain  in 
the  fame  manner  the   Phoenicians  had  done,  by 
giving   them,    who   were   dill   ignorant   of   the 
nature  and  ufe  of  money,  fome  things  of  no  great 
price,  in  exchange  for  their   valuable   commo- 
diues. 

t«  Pb'n.  aiil.  Nau  L  S4«  c.  S7« 

Not 


Not  only  the  maritime  ftaics  of  Orc*ce,  but  tbt  ^[J^j^ 
Greek  colonies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  tx*  na?igation 
celled  in  the  arts  of  fhip-buildlng  and  navigation,  l^'Ji^og. 
and  were  much  addt^ed  to  tmde,  in  this  periodi 
Many  evidences  of  this,  if  it  were  necofllryi 
ttiight  be  produced:  but  that  prodlgioitt  flii|^ 
which  was  built  at  Syracufc,  under  the  dircAioA 
of  Archimedes,  and  of  which  we  have  a  moft 
pompous  defcription  in  Athenaeas,  is  at  once  i 
proof  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Greeks"  id 
all  the  maritime  arts  5  and  of  their  trade  with 
Britain,  about  ioo  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrifty  when  that  Ihip  was  built.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Athcnaea^  "  this  (hip  had  three  mafts ;  c€ 
*^  which  the  fecond  and  third  were  got  without 
••  much  difficulty;  but  it  was  long  before  they  * 

**  could  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  firft  01*  main*maft. 
•*  This  at  length  was  difcovered  oh  the  m6un«  * 

•*  tains  of  Britain,  and  brought  down  to  the  fea^ 
«  coaft  by  machines  invented  by  one  Phileas 
•*  Tauromenitcs,  a  famous  mechanic "/' 

As  .the  Greeks  did  not  enjoy  the  Britifh  com*  Greeks 
merce  very  long,  and  neither  planted  colonies  ceii^Sdf 
nor  built  cities  in  this  iOand,  we  have  no  reafoto  ^J!"L^* 
to  be  ifurprifed  that  fo  little  is  faid  on  this  fub«  taia.     '  * 
jeft  by  fuch  of  their  writers    as  are  now  ex- 
tant,   and  that  they  left  fo  few  traces  behind 
them.     Attentive  obfcrvers,  however,  have  dif- 
covered  fo   many  veftiges    of   their    language, 
letters,  learning,  religion,   and  manners  among 

II  Aihefiari  DeipnoT,  1.  5.  c«  t«. 
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the    aiicictit  Bmons,  'as  fofficirntlj    prove    the 
reafity    of  their    intercourle   with  this    ifland^. 
Thejr  feem  aUb»  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians^  to 
liave  endearourtd  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of 
luid  Goaimerce  with  the  Britiih  ifles  from  other 
oadoiis.     For  when  the  famous  Scipio,  as  we  are 
told  by  Strabo  from  Polybius,  enquired  at  the 
people  of  Marfeillcs  conccrniug  thefc  ifles,  tbcj 
pretended  a  total  ignorance    of  them".     This 
>was  certainlf  a  very  falfe  pretence,  after  the  in- 
formation they  had  received   from  Pytheas  and 
others^;  and  was  probably  made  with  no  other 
view  dun  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  difhirbing 
jtbem    in    the   enjoyment    of   the   tin-trade   ia 
Britain. 
tlKtndt        Whedier  the  Greeks  of  Marfcilles   were  dif^ 
outM  o«    couraged  from  condnuing  to  trade  diredly  widi 
ait*c£^'  Britain,  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage 
mU  or  by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 

ginians, which  rendered  the  navigation  of  tht 
Mediterranean  very  unfafe,  we  cannot  be 
certain.  But  this  we  know  from  the  beft  b- 
fbrmationj  that  the  trade  between  Britain  and 
Marfeilles,  after  fbme  time,  began  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner,  and  through  a  different 
chanoeU  Of  this  we  have  the  following  plaii 
account  from  Diodorus  Siculus :  <^  Thefe  Britons 
<€  ^{|Q  dwell  near  the  promontory  of  Beleriuffl 
<'  (the  Land's-end)  live  in  a  very  hoipitable  and 

14  Aylet  Sammet  Biitatinti  Anttqui,  c.  6.  p,  74* 

35  Stmboi  L4«  p.  190. 

s*  Mcmoiits  de  L* Academic  det  Infcnptionf,  torn.  19.  p.  1(3* 
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^'  police  nanner^  which  is  owing  to  their  great 
«  intcrcourfc  with  foreign  merchants.  They 
«*  prepare,  with  much  dexterity,  the  dn  which 
*'  their  country  produceth.  For  though  this 
•^  metal  is  very  precious,  yet  when  it  is  firft  dug 
«  out  of  the  mine  it  is  mixed  with  earth,  from 
*«  which  they  feparate  it,  by  melting  and  refin- 
"ing.  When  it  is  refined,  they  caft  it  into 
<<  ingots,  in  the  (hape  of  cubes  or  dies,  and  then 
^  cany  it  into  an  adjacent  ifland,  which  is  called 
«  lais  (Wight).  For  when  it  is  low-water,  the 
^  (pact  between  that  ifland  and  the  continent  of 
'^  Britain  becomes  dry  lands  and  tjiey  carry 
^  great  quantities  of  tin  into  it  in  their  carts  and 
<'  waggons.  Here  the  merchants  buy  it,  and 
'*  tranfport  it  to  the  coaft  of  Gauli  from  whence 
*'  they  convey  it  over  land,  on  horfes,  in  about 
"  thirty  days,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  •'•'* . 
"As  MarfeiUes  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone,  we  may  be  ccrtsun  that  it  was  the 
place  to  which  the  B^itifli  tin  was  carried ;  and 
that  from  thence  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles 
fent  it  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  they 
traded.    , 

It  is  not  fo  clear,  from  the  above  account  of  ?^«^: 
Diodonis  Siculus,  who  were  the  foreign  mer-  ^^^ 
chants  who  purchafed  the  tin  from  the  Britons#in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  tranfported  it  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  over  land  to  MarfeiUes. 
Some  imagine  that  they  were  Greeks  from  Mar- 
feilles, who  had  fadories  eftabliflied  in  the  IQe 

17  Diod.  Sicttl.  I.  5*  i^t«  pt  |47« 
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tf  WigMi  md  oa  the  coift  of  Gan^  An:  d» 
VMmgeaicM  of  chfti  tradei  whik  adders  thiok 
that  chf y  were  Gauls,  and  diat  the  peopk  of 
Mnrf^^Uie^  renMined  quietly  at  home,  aad  re- 
ceived th^  BritUh-  tin  and  other  coauMdiDfls 
from  (be  >handa  of  tbefe  Gaulilh  mcrgfaaota'*. 
There  fecmf  to  he  tome  truth  in  both  tbefe  opi- 
imns :  and  it  is  mo(t  probable  that  the  merchants 
of  MarfeiUeSy  finding  the  difficulties  and  dangen 
of  trading  dircftly  to  Britain  by  fb%  comrifed 
the  fcheme  of  carrying  on  that  trade  over  the 
continen)t  of  Gaul ;  and  Cent  agents  of  their  own 
10  begin  Che  eseecucioa  of  this  fdieaae^  But  they 
could  not  but  foon  difcover  that  it  was  impofllhle 
to  carry  on  a  trade  through  fi>  great  an  extent  of 
country,  without  the  confent  and  afliftance  of  the 
inhabitants  s  and  that  it  was  neccflary  to  empioj 
them,  firft  as  their  carriers,  and  afterwards  as 
their  agents/  By  this  means,  fome  of  the  Gads 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  profia 
of  this  trade,  engaged  in  it  on  their  own  accoooL 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  were  inflruded  in 
trade,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  learning,  by  the 
Greeks  of  Marfcilles* 
?#rt»  •f  It  Is  evident  that  the  Ifle  of  Wight  was  the 
vb^ilthc  P^^^  ^^^  whence  thcfe  foreign  merchants, 
BritiA  whether  Greeks  or  Gauls,  exported  the  Britift 
LiddiT^  tin ;  but  we  are  not  told  at  what  port  of  Gaul  it 
was  landed.  A  modern  writer,  of  great  learn- 
ing, hath  tngaged  in  a  long  and.  particular  dif- 

38  Memoires  de  TAcadeaite  (ki  JnfcciptiQni,  torn*.  16.  p.  i6t« 
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cufllOA    of  thif  point'*!   ^ni   after    Mi^hiiiie    .*;      ] 

finreral  d^rent  opttiioM^  lie  comJhiifes  at  kSk    "^ 

thatVenBCS,  in  BricanAy,  wb^  the^pbrcatwhidi     ...    :. 
the   goods  exported  (rom  *Brifftin  «?tfve  4iienw»       -'"* 
barked.     It  is  however  probable  that?' thtj'  tmr^ 
diams  of  Gaul  landed  their  goods  fit>m  BHCatft 
itt  dtfl%rent  pdrts>   as   k  fuifed  beft  ifhtir  own 
Ifim^on  and  convenience. 

*  The  peojJc  of  MarfHlIes  cfid  not  'cnjiy'  the  Narboimt 
Btidfii  conimercc  long  without  rivals,  after  14  Ji^riwn. 
began  to  be  carried  on  over  the  continent  of 
GmiK  •  For  it  appears  that  the  meA:hartts  of 
Narbonfie  loon  obtained  a  (l^re  of  tHac  tradei 
This  had  been  but  an  inc^nfidefable  phtccy  tffl 
the  Romans  planted -a  'eolony  there,  about  a 
century  before  the  Mrthof  Chrift,  and^  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  firft  province  in  Gaid,  called 
Gsffia  Narbonenfis**.  Soon  after  this,  Narbonne 
became  a  nu^nificent,  rich,  and  mercantile  city  t 
being  conveniently  ficoated  on  the  coaflr  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Rhone.  From  this  rime  the  merchants  of  Gaul 
found  a  market  at  Narbonne  for  a  part  of  the 
goods  which  they  brought  from  Britain,  and 
ifhich  they  had  formerly  carried  only  to  Mar- 
lHBes«». 

After  the  BritWh  trade  was  thus  divided  be-  Tbeitmtet 
tween  Matfeilles  and  Narbonne,  ^he  merchants  Jj^  Briiim 
of  Gaol  opened  fcveral  new  routes  for  conveying  goodtwcr© 

conTeyed 

'f  Monoiret  de  I'Acad^mie  des  IufcriptioDSy  toni.  i$«  p.  i68. 
4«  Strabo,  1. 4*  p*  189.  4>  Straboi  1«  4. 
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!!!S^.    ^^'  Bf^'^  fro™  Britom  over  the  continent  of 
of Gtoito  Gatil»  CO  thefe  two  great  cmcs.    Three  of  tbefe 
SSr   routes  «e  diftiiidly  <lefcribcd  by  Stiabo.    When 
they  made  ufe  of  the  firft  of  thefe  roDtra^  they 
brought  their  goods   from  Britain  up  the  river 
Setiie>  as  6r  as  it   was    navigable;   and   from 
dience  conveyed  them,  on  horfes,  over  land,  to 
the  river  Rhone>  on  which  they  again  embarked 
them  s  and  felling  down  that  river  to  the  Medi* 
teritoean,  landed  them  either   at    MarfeiUes  or 
Narbonne.    In  their  return  they  brought  goods 
far  the  Bridlh  noarket  from  thefe  cities  up  the 
Rhone,  as  fer  as  it  was  navigable,  from  tbeooe 
over  land  to   the  Seine,   and   down  the  river, 
and  acrofs  the  ehannel  to  the  Ifle  of  Wi^,  aod 
other  parts  of  Briuin^.     But  becaufe  fo  hag 
s    navigation    up   the    rapid  river  Rhone   was 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  they  (bmetiiiies 
landed  their  goods  at  Vienne,  or  Lyons,  carried 
diem  over  land  to  the  Loire,  and  down  that  river 
to   Vennes,  and   other  cities    on   die  coaft  of 
Britanny,  and  from  thence  embarked  them  for 
Britain^'.    The  trade  between  Britain  and  Mar« 
feiiles  and  Narbonne,  by  this  fecond  route  (which 
was  perhaps  the  greateft),  was  carried  oa  by  the 
Venetr,  who  were  the  greateft  ^aders  aad  the 
beft  navigators  atnong  the  ancient  Gauls  ^.    The 
third  route  was  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  die 
Garonne,  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigtbki 
and  from  thence  over  land  to  Narbonne  ^. 

4t  Straboy  U  4-  p.  tsS*  iS6.  4i  Id.  ibid. 

44  CvTar  de  Beh  Ga),  1.  3.  c«  %.  *S  Strebo,  1.  4.  p.  stf« 
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After  the  trade  of  Kritain  ami  into  Ac  hands  ^25^**^/ 
of  the  Gauls^  who  were  of  the  ikAic  oiigm,  pro-  itsM.     : 
ftfled  the   kmt    neligtM,  arid  fpoke   the  {aroe 
language   with  the  ancieftc  'BneoDs>   it  waanot' 
long  confined  to  the  Scitly  iflands  and  Aecqaft 
of  Cornwal»  as  it  had  been^htle  it  was  managed^ 
b7  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks;   but  gradually 
extended  to  all  the  coafts  oppofite  to  Gaid.    For 
wUen  the  Btiga^l  and  other  nations  from  Gald^ 
had  got  poflcfibn  of  theie  coafts,  the  intercoorfet 
between  diem  and  the  continent  became  open» 
friendly,  and   frequent.      Merchant   Ihips    were. 
Gonftantfy  pafl^g  and .  rtpaffing  the  BritUh  chan*- ' 
neV  eipecblly  .  where  Jt  is  narroweft,  froai  the^ 
one    country    to   the  btber>    for  their  mutual 
benefit,  r.rln:  former  ages,  the  Britons  who  dwelt 
in  the  SciHy  iflands>  and  on  the  coaft  of  Comwal^; 
near  ihe  I^md's-end^  were  the  moft  oiyiMaedj 
hecaufe  they,  had  then  the .  greateft  intercourip 
wth'  iiafrign  merc^^anu  from  Cadiz  and  Mar«' 
fullest..     But  in  Ca^r's  time,  and  for  ibme 
tkne  before,  the  people  of  Kent  were  die  mofti 
pofite ;   becaufe  the  trade  of  Britain  being  then 
carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  the  greateft  number  of 
flups  from  the  neighbouring  continent  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  that  country  i  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  more  eonvf  rfant  with  foreign  merchants, 
tnd  moft  en^iged  in  trade  ^^ 

Though  the  above  dcduftion  of  the  various  m^a 
revolutions  in  the  Britilb  commerce,  from  Its  ^^,^4 

4^  DM.  8kaK  K  5.  S  «»•  p.  S47.      . 
4f  CbC  dc  id.  Gal.  1. 5,  c.  iSt  H* 
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b^        ccouneopcincot  to  the  firft.Roaiao  iovafioo,  may 

after  ihs     HOC  appcaT  altogether  iati&fii&ory^   it  wUl   hoc 

Kmnan  in*>  perhaps  be  found  an  eafy,  taflc  to.coUe&  ooc;.  amch 

more  perfed  from  the  gemuAC  remakvi  fi(  hiftory. 

^rpm  ijbe  memorable  mn  of  that  iiitvafiocb  the 

trade  of  this  ifland  became  gradually  more  coor 

^r^bki  aad  the  {wticu)air«  of  ka  Imfe  becmr 

known. 

Vmhf  of       We  ai>e  infmmed  by  CM&r,  that  at  fooo  at  k^ 

trade  It      bq;»i.tQ  think  of  invading  mis  iflaody  he 


^hat  inTa.  ^^^^  ^^  to  piocwc  incdUgenoe  about  the  tae 
aad  circupiftaiKrcs  of  tt,  in  ordf  r  to  enable  him 
to  farm  a  proper  fcfaeme,  for  its  redu6Hc7n«  But 
heifuwd*  it,  very  dtffioilc.  ta  oiptain  the  inteUi- 
geiice  he  vaatod  and  drfiredl  ^  For  very  (tm^ 
*^  except  merchants)  vifited  Britain  in  thtie 
'^  times  l  and  even  the  mef  chan^  were  acquatoood 
^f  ofilyvwich  the  fei-coaAfi,  and  coiwtries  oppo* 
<l  &e  to  Gaul^/'  T)iis  ia  a  diftind  deferipCMi 
of  she  leat  and  limits^  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Britain  at  that  time ;  which  was  confined  to  the 
Ata^coaftt  on  that  <ide  of  it  that  lies  along  the 
Britifh'.  channel/  between  the  niioitth  ^  of  At 
Thames  on  the  eaft^  and  the  LandVend  oo  the 
weft.;  All.tbi  reft  of  this  iOand  was  thea 
ttokaoflin  to  ftrangecs,  and  wicboat  any  trade 
or  iaDcraourfe  with  foreign  nationsii 
intercourfc  Though  Julius  Casfsr  did  not  found  Aiiy  dtiev 
Brffcida"  I^attt  afiy  colonics,  or  form  any  lafting  eftablMh- 
i.i ""  ....  *  . . 

4S  Cfefar  de  Beh  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  so. 
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mcnts  in   Britain,  yet  the   Romans   gtiocd,  by  H'^^'^^^^ 

bis  two  expeditions,  a  much  g^cer  knowledge  increafcd, 

of  it  thai)  they  could  before  obuin  from  the  in« 

f^^rmarion  of  viher$.     The  tribuie,  alfo  which  he 

tfDpoled  oo  fcverai  of  rhe  Bfki(h  ftatCAj  cboi<s^  ii^ 

was  never  p^id^  afforded  a  pretence  to  iucceed-*. 

ing  eoiperor$  tx>  make  demands  upon  them>  aoA 

to   imcrmeddle  in  their  affairs*      This  pretence 

wa&  not  wgkdtd  by  his    iipmediace  fucGtffor 

Ai:^uftoSf  who  drew  coniidcrable  revenues  from 

Britain,  without  being  at  any  expcnce  or  trOjUblf^. 

Tbcfe   revenues  arofe  partly  from  the  valuaj^ 

^e&n^  that  wete  made  him  by  the  BrUith  pripcues 

who   courted  his  favour>   and   partly  from .  the 

cuftooois  or  duties  which  he  impofqd  on  all  the 

goods  exported  from  Britain  to  the  continent, 

and  imported  from  the  contineiit  into  Britain  ^'^ 

As  thefe  duties  were  moderate,  and  procured  the 

Britiih  merchants  the  protedion  of  the  Rooums, 

Ufi^    a  fiivourable    reception  in  all  their  port% 

they   paid  them  without  much  reluftance ;    and        % 

Auguftus,  who  bad  more  of  the  fpirit  of  a  finan- 

oier  than  of  a  hcro>  chofc  rather  to  accept  of 

this  revenue  which  was  got  with  eafe,   than  to 

involve  htmfclf  in  the  danger  and  expence  of  an 

expedition   into    Britain'^*      The    Britifh    trade 

being  iiow  beconae  an  objed  not  unworthy  ot  the 

attention  of  the  greateft  monarch  in  tMe  worlds  it 

may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  Ibort  view  of  the 

feveral  articles  of  which  its  exports  and  imports 

49  Stnbo^  K  4.  p.  100.  50  ld«  i%id, 
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con&Bttd,  as  fiir  as  they  can  be  difcoTcred  firom 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Exporica        Tin>  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  ftill  condnoed 

i^  to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  the 
Britiih  exporu.  Thi  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  fet  a 
very  great  value  on  thb  metal,  and  emfdoycd  ic 
to  many  various  ufes*'. 

Tui.  PliQy9  indeed,   doth  not  give   credit   to  die 

prevailing  opinion  in  his  dme»  that  all  the  tin 
wldcfa  was  ded  in  the  Roman  empire  came  from 
Britain,  but  thinks  that  fome  of  it  was  broi^t 
from  Spain  and  Portugal '\  But  as  Caclar, 
Mela,  Sofinus,  and  odier  Roman  audiors'*^  take 
notice  of  the  great  abundance  of  rin  in  thb 
ifland,  it  is  highly  prob^le  that  the  for  greateft 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  that  was  ufed  in  the 
world  in  thefe  tynes,  was  exported  from  BritHO. 

Lead.  Lead  was  another  confiderable  ardde  of  die 

Briti(h  exports  during  the  reign  of  Auguftns 
'  and  his  fucccflbrs,  as  long  as  the  Romans  con* 
tinned  in  this  iflsrtid.  Pliny,  after  enumerating 
the  various  ufcs  of  lead,  obierves  that  this  metd 
is  got  with  greater  eafe,  and  in  greater  quandtksy 
in  Britain,  than  in  cither  Gaul  or  Spain •*• 

iro9«  Though  the  Britons  had  fome  iron  when  they 

were  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  yet,  as  Caefir 
obfcrves,  they  had  it  only  in  finall  quantities, 
hardly  fufficient   for   their   home    confumpdoni 

-  n  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  I.  6.  34.  c.  17.  n  Id.  ibid.  c.  tC. 

51  Caefar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  «.  1%.     MtU.  L  3.  c  f  •     SoHaoi* 
r.  35.  TacU.  vita  Asric.  c.  is.        U  Plin.  Hia.  Nau  1#  sf.  c  if. 

and 


mod  none  to  (pare  for  cxporution ''•  But  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  this 
iflandj  this  mod  ufeful  nietal  became  very  plenti^ 
fill,   and  made  a  part  of  the  Britifli  exports**. 

When  Caefar  invaded  Britain,  it  was  believed  Goldao4 
rfiat  it  produced  neither  gold  nor  filver;  but  the    ^^\ 
Romans  had  not  been  long  fettled  in  it,  before 
they    difcovered  their  miftake,  and  found  that  it 
was    not   altogether   deftitute   of  theie  precious 
ractak*^.    A  modern  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
gold    and  fitver    were  not  then  found  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  furnifh  an  article  of  the  Britilh 
exports  ** :    but  the  following  paflkge  of  Strabo 
leems  to  imply  the  contrary :  "  Britain  produceth 
"  corn,  cattle,  gold,  filver,  iron ;   befidcs  which» 
^^  ikins,    (laves    and    dogs,    naturally    excellent 
•^  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  ifland  ••." 

The  Gagates,  or  jcatftone,  is  believed  by*  P«f«t«4 
Ibme  to  have  constituted  another  article  of  the  aooL 
Brinfh  exports  of  this  period.  This  ftone  was 
highly  efljcemed  by  the  ancients,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  the  many  medicinal 
virtues  they  imagined  it  poflbfled;  for  which 
ledbn  it  bore  a  high  price.  It  was  found  only 
at  one  place  in  Lycia,  and  ip  Britain^. 

MaiftiCttr  10  LyatL  Upii,  U  prope  gemma  Gagatet, 
Sfd  gjRiot  eximiam  fceoinda,  Britannia  miccit^'. 

SS  Caslar  de  Be).  Gal.  ].  5.  c.  11/ 

J*  Mu%niTe  Belgiiim  Britan.  p.  156. 

n  hL  Tullii  Epift.  torn.  1. 1*  7.  ep.  7.   Tacit,  viu  Agric.  c.  is« 

5>  Mufgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p«  i<9.        if  Stnibo.  1.  4.  p«  199* 

^  MuTgraft  Belgium  Britan.  p.  364.  Plin.  tM.  Naf«  1.  s6,  c.  if* 

*i  Marbodattts  apud  Camden  Britan,  v  a*  p.  908. 
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Solinus,  in  deicribing  the  prodtl€Hons  of  Bii- 
tain,  mentions  the  Gagates  as '  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  in  the  following  terms:    '*  Befidcs^  10 
*'  fay  nothing  in  this  place  of  the   many  large 
^  and  rich  veins  of  oietals  of  various  kinds  with 
^  which  the  foil  of  Britain  abounds^  the  Gagatcs 
^>  is  found  there  in  grestt  quantities,  and  of  the 
-•^^  moft  excellent  quality.    If  you  inquire  about 
'*  its  appearance,  it  is  black  and  gem4ike :  }i 
¥  lis  quality,  it  is  exceeding  light :  if  its  ttaturc, 
'*  it  flames  with  water,  and  is  quenched  widi 
^  oil :  if  its  virtue^  it  hath  as  great  a  power  of 
\^  attiaftion  when  it  is  rubbed  as  amber  ^." 
ijimeiad        JJwt,  chalk,  and  omrle  are  reckoned  among 
the  Britifh  exports  df  this  period.  '  That  clolk 
and  marie  abound  in   many  parts  of  this  ifhod 
is  well 'known,  and  that  they  were  ufed  as  ma* 
marcs  by  the  ancient    BriciOi   huftandmen  hath 
been. already  proved*'.    The  following  very  w- 
markable    bfcfiption,    which    was    found,    wA 
many  <^hers  near  Domburgh,  in   Zealand,  A.  D. 
]647>  makes  it  appear  that  chalk  was  exported 
frpm   Britain  to    the   continent  in  very   aacieDt 
ttfpes;  and  that  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a 
clafs  of  men  who  were  called  Britilh  chalk-mei- 
chants ;  who  ieem  to  have  had  a  pardeular  vene- 
ration  for   the   goddefs  Nehalennia.     This  is  a 
fufEcient  proof  chat  this  chalk  trade  was  carried 
6n  before  the   general  eftabliflunent  of  Chrifti- 
ahicy. 

9 

'  •**  Solfnos;  c.  J5.  '  «J  Morgrtvc  Belgium  Briua*  p.  i^ 

See  Chap.  V.  Tea.  Agriculture. 
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DBAS   NBHAL^^NIAB 

OB   MERCBS   RECTB   CONSER 

VATAS  SECVND.  SILVANVS 

NB<20  f  TOR  CRETARIVS 

BRITANNICIANV8 

¥o  tlie  go4de£i  Nehaleimk 

Fpr  hit  goodt  well  prefervcd 

Secnndiu  Silvaoof 

A  cbalk.merchaac 

OfBritsua 

Willingly  perfdrmed  his  merited  tow. 

^  GctnSj  and  particularly  pearb»  may  aUb  be  PaHs. 
dailcd  among  the  Britifli  exports  of  this  period  ^. 
PearlS)  according  to  Pliny,  were  efteemed  by 
the  Romans  the  moft  precious  and  excellent  of 
Idt  things,  and  bore  the  higheft  price  **•  Jidiut 
Cacfar  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  the  Britilh 
pearls,  which  he  had  feen  in  Gaul,  and  ufed  to 
weigh  in  his  hand,  that  Suetonius  affirms,  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  them  was  his 
chief 'inducement  to  the  invafion  of  Britain*'. 
This  •  much  is  certain,  that  after  his  return  from 
thb  ifland,  he  confecrated  a  breaft-plate,  of  great 
rthit  and  beauty,  to  Venus,  in  her  temple  at 
Rooie ;  which  he  fignified  by  an  infcriptbn,  was 
compofed  of  Britifli  pearls *•.  Sweral  ancient 
writers  reprefent  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  generally 

.64  Kciler  Antiquitatei  SepteDtnonatei,  p.  14^ . 
.    65  Mela,  J.  3«  c.  6.  66  pUn.  Hift.  Nat.  \.  9,  c.  35. 

f7  Socton.  Jul.  C«far,  c.  47.         6«  pijn.  H\&.  Nat.  J,  f •  c  35, 
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fmalK  and   of  a  duflcy  colour;    though    others 
(peak  of  them  in  more  favourable  terms  •^. 

Gignit  et  iofignea  antiqua  Britannia  biiccai  7^« 
The  faireft  pearh  grow  on  the  Britifii  coafts* 

It  feems  probable  that  the  pearls  of  Britain  wrrc 
mferior  to  tho&  of  India  and  Arabia  in  general, 
chough  fome  of  them  might  be  remarkable  for 
their  Cizc  and  beauty.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  fo  great  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authorsj  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  were  weD 
known  on  the  continent,  and  confequemly  Uiat 
they  were  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce  '*. 
^^'^  Though  agriculture  was  ^ot  unknown  in  Bri* 

tain  before  it  was  invaded  by  (he  Ronuns,  it 
was^neitherfo  perfcd  nor  fo  extenfiv^  as  to  afibrd 
corn  for  exportation.  But  this  mod  ufeful  of  ail 
arts  made  fucb  rapid  progrefs  after  that  period^ 
that  Strabo  (who  flouriflied  about  the  beginning 
pf  the  Chriftian  sra)  mentions  corn  among  the 
produdions  of  Britain  that  were  exported^. 
When  the  Romans  fubdued  the  beft  part  of  this 
ifland,  and  fettled  in  it,  they  pra£Hfed  agricul* 
ture  with  fo  much  (kill,  induftry,  and  fucceis 
tliemlelves,  and  gave  fuch  encouragement  to  the 
natives  to  imitate  their  example,  that  corn  be* 

^  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.    K  9.  c.  35,    Tacit,  viu   Agric.  c  ti. 
/Elian  Hift.  Ancm.  1*  15.  c.  I. 
70  Marliodseut  de  Lapid.  prec.  c.  6i»  « 

7>  Amnian  Marcellin.  1. 13.  c.  6,  Tub  fine. 
9a  Strabo^  K4.  pi  199* 

ume 
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came  die  fiaple  commodky  of  Britain^  and  the 
tnoft  valuable  article  of  its  exports ''. 

As  Britain,    according   to    the    teftimony  of  ^>tti«f 
CaK(ar  very  much  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  ciice(c» 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  furniftied  the  mer*  ^*«^^ 
chants  of  thefe  times  with  (cireral  articles  hr  ex* 
portadon  '^     The  hides  of  honied  cattle,  and  tke 
Iktna  and  fleeces  of  (beep,  were  exported  from 
thia  ifland  by  the  merchants  in  this  period,  as 
wdl  as  they  had  been  long  before  by  the  Pbceni* 
dans  and  Greeks  ^\    After  the  Romans  had  in* 
ftniAed  the  Briions  in  the  art  of  making  cheefe, 
g^at  qmntides  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  ex* 
ported  for  the  ufc  of  the  Roman  armies^*.    The 
Brttifli  horfes  were  fo  beautiful,  and  Co  admirably 
trained,  that   they  were  much  admired  by  the 
Roftians,  and  exported  for  the  fiddles  of  their 
great  men,  and   for  mounting    their    cavalry^'. 
It  is  aUb  probable  that  oxen  were  exported  for 
the  yoke,  and  d^ir  carcaiTes  for  proviQoos  for 
^  Hamao  fleets  and  armies. 

it  will  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  to  many  Oogi^ 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  Bridlh  dogs  confti- 
tuted  no  inconQderable  article  in  the  exports  of 
this  period.  But  in  the  hunting  and  palloral 
fiages  of  fociety,  thefe  faithful  animals  are  the 
Civourite  companions  and  moft  ufeful  pofleflions 
of  men  s  and  even  In  a  more  advanced  period  of 

71  Set  CiMp.  V.  (k€t.  Agriculture.  74  Cafar  de  Bel.  Gil. 

1. 9  c.  IS.  71  Strabo,  1. 3.  p.  175.  1. 4.  p»  199. 

tS  Muijgnve  Belgium  Rritinoicumy  p.  4f  • 
31  AmkdiniVlLlbMy  of  CoouBcrce. 
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ehrilizadony  tht)r  contribiioe  not  a  Kctle  to  their 
amufement.  Wc  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed 
to  hear  the  poet  fpeaking  of  the  Britifh  dogs»  as 
an  article  of  commerce>  in  the  following  terms  i 

Qaod  freu  fi  Morinmn  dabio  reAuentta  ponto 
Venerety  ttqne  ipfos  Kbeat  penetrare  Bricaanofy 
O  quanu  eft  iiicf«tt»  et  qaatictiiD  tmpciulia  fapra  ? 

Bat  if  the  eaaftt  of  .Cahis  jtm  vifit  next. 
Where  the  firm  (hore  with  cbaBging  tide  b  Tczty 
And  thence  your  coarfe  to  diflant  Britain  fleer. 
What  ftore  of  dogt !  and  how  exceeding  dear 7^ ! 

Thefe  dogs  feem  to  have  been  of  three  kind^ 
and  deGgned  for  three  different  purpofes.  Some 
of  them  were  very  large^  llrong,  and  fierce,  and 
were  ufed  by  the  Gauls,  and  fome  other  nattoiis^ 
io  war^^  Others  of  them  were  the  fame  with 
our  prefent  nuftiffs,  or  buU-dogs,  and  were 
purchased  by  the  Romans  for  baiting  bulls  in  the 
amphitheatres,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people 

Magnaqae  Unrornm  frador  cello  Britanni*^. 

And  BritiOi  maftifff  break  the  brawny  necks  of  boQt. 

But  the  greateft  numbers,  and  thofc  which  bore 
the  higheft  price,  were  defigned  for  hunting, 
and  excelled  all  others,  both  in  fwiftnels  and  die 
exquifitenefs  of  their  fcent.  They  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  in  a  pallage  of  Oppian,  tranflated  out  of 
Greek  into  Ladn  by  Bodinus: 

Eft  etiam  catali  fpeciei  indagine  dara, 

Corpas  hoic  breve,  nagniico  kd  corpore  HgoMi 


7S  Gratiui  apud  Camden  Britan«  V.  i.  p.  139  T9  Strabc^ 

!•  4^  p«  S00«    Mulgrave  Belg.  Brit.  p«  i6o»  **  Chodiaiu 
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Px£U  Bricannorum  gens  ilios  effert  bello 
Nucrity  Agafxorque  vocat  vilifiima  forma 
Corporu>  Qt  oredas  parafitos  elTc  latranies  *». 

There  is  a  kind  of  dogs  of  mighty  fame 

For  hunting ;  worthy  of  a  fairer  frame : 

By  painted  Britons  brave  in  war  they  're  bred. 

Are  beagles  called,  and  to  the'  chafe  are  led : 

Their  bodies  fmall,  and  of  fo  mean  a  fiiape, 

YottM  think  them  curs ;  that  under  tables  gape* 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  now  free  and  happy  slaves 
ifland  will  be  ft  ill  more  furprifcd  when  they 
arc  informed,  that,  in  the  period  we  are  deli- 
neating, great  numbers  of  flaves  were  exported 
from  Britain,  and  fold  like  cattle  in  the  Roman 
market.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  fufficient 
evidence  from  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  moft  unex- 
ceptionable credit,  who  direftly  mentions  flaves 
among  the  Britifli  exports  in  his  time'*.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  young  Britons,  which, 
10  the  fame  place,  he  fays  he  himfelf  faw  at  Rome, 
were  flaves  cxpofed  to  fale  in  the  market.  For 
their  height  is  exadlly  mcafured,  all  their  limbs 
are  viewed,  and  evei;y  part  of  their  bodies  ex- 
amined with  the  critical  depreciating  eye  of  a 
merchant  who  was  cheapening  them**.  Some  of 
thcfc  Britifli  flaves  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  laborious  and  fervile  offices  about  the 
imperial  court  and  the  public  theatres  of  Rome  *♦. 
We  are  not  informed  who  thefe  unfortunate  Bri- 
tons were,  who  were  thus  ignominioufly  bought 

•«  Camdeo  Britan.  v.  i.  p.  140.  **  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199* 

*1  Strabo,  1. 4,  p.  100,  •+  Camden  Bfit,  Jntroduft.  p-  51, 

Vol,  II.  Q^  and 
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and  fold'}  nor  in  what  manner  they  had  loft  their 
liberty.  But  it  is  moft  probable  that  they  were 
prifoners  taken  in  warj  or  criminals  condemned 
to  flavery  for  their  crimes:  though  fome  of  them 
might  perhaps  be  unfortunate  gameftcrs,  who 
after  they  had  loft  all  their  goods,  had  boldly 
ftaked  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  laft  their 
own  perfons". 

The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  no  ma- 
nufafturcs,  or  works  of  art,  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  Britifti  exports  of  this  period. 
T4iis  was  owing  to  the  low  imperfeft  ftatc  of 
the  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
were  inftrufted  by  the  Romans.  There  fccnis 
to  have  been  only  one  kind  of  goods  tnanufec- 
tured  by  them  for  exporutionj  which  was  baf- 
kets,  and  other  works  made  of  ofiers.  Thefe 
balkets  were  of  very  elegant  workmanfliip,  and 
bore  a  high  price;  and  are  nientioned  by  Juvenal, 
among  the  extravagant  expcnfive  furniture  of  the 
Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

Adde  et  bafcaudas  &  m9Ie  c(caria*<. 

Add  bi&etj,  ud  a  thooiaiid  odier  di(he<. 

That  thefe  balkets  were  manufadured  in  Britain, 
we  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial: 

Barbara  de  piflis  veni  bafcaads  Briunni* 
Sed  me  jam  mavoU  dtcerc  Roma  foam". 
A  balket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wroo^bt. 
And  now  to  Rome'j. imperial  city  broaght. 

«5  Mufgrave  Belg.  Brit.  p.  1 57,  «  $*•  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ,  c  i*. 
M  Jurenal.  Sat.  11.  r.  46.  '1  Martial,  1. 14-  '?•  W- 

After 
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t 
After  the  introduftion  of  the  Roman  arts,  goods 

of  many   kinds   were  manufadlurcd  in,  and  ex- 
ported from  Britain. 

Though  the  above  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Good«  im. 
Britilh  exports  is  probably  very  impcrfcft,  it  is  t^'^Britain. 
itnpofTible  to  give  one  fo  complete  of  the  imports 
of  thcfe  rimes.     For  thefe   are  not  much  noticed 
by  any  of  the  cotemporary  writers,  except  Strabo, 
who  names  only  a  few  particulars,  and  comprcr 
bends  all  the  reft  under  the  general  cxprcflion  of 
^*  various  wares  or  trinkets  of  the  like  kind^'." 
'The   particulars   mentioned   by  Strabo  are  only 
thcfe  four;—- ivory  bridles — gold  chains— cups  of 
amber — and  drinking  glaffes•^     Thcfe  are  cvi- 
dcndy  only  a  few  of  the  nioft  curious  and  colli/ . 
conmioditics  that  were  imported  into  Britain  after 
it  had  been  vifited  by  Julius  Casfarr,  and  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  Claudius  s  deflgned  only  for  the 
pfe  of  the  Britifli    kings    and   princes.      Be  fides 
fhcfc,  we  may  be  certain  there  were  many  other 
things   imported,   for   the   ufc   of  pcrfons*  of  in- 
ferior rank,     in  particular,  we  are  tokl  by  Casfar*^^ 
that  all  the  brafs  ufed  in  Britain  was  imported :, 
and  we  know  that  in  thcfe  times,  be  fort  iron  be- 
(:ame  plentiful,  a  gre^t  part  of  the  arms,  tools, 
and  utcnfils  of  all  kinds  that  were  ufed  in  this 
ifland,  were  made  of  that  metaP". 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued  a  confi-  Jmportt 
derable  part  of  Britain,  and   great  numbers  of  Roman 

conqueft. 

»»  Strabo,  1.  4,  p.  lao.  «•.  Id.,  ibid. 

90  Caefar  de  bcl.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  la. 
««  See  Chap.  V^  fea,  of  Mcul%n 
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them  had  fettled  in  it,  the  imports  unavoidably 
became  much  more  various  and  valuable.  Bc- 
fides  wine,  fpiccs,  and  many  other  articles  for 
their  tables,  they  were  under  a  neceffity  of  im- 
porting the  greateft  part  of  their  tools,  arms,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  many  other  things.  When 
the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury 
and  way  of  living  (as  thty  foon  did),  the  demand 
.  for  the  produftions  and  manufadurcs  of  the  con- 
tinent was  ftill  more  incrcafed ;  which  made  the 
imports  exceed  the  exports  in  value,  brought  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  fomc  time^  againft  this 
ifland,  and  involved  the  unhappy  Britons  in  a 
grievous  load  of  debt**. 

Btitnct  in       When   the   Romans   had  completed  the  con- 
favour  of  .      .  ,         .     . 

Brium.  qucft  of  provincial  Britain,  they  made  haftc  to 
improve  and  enrich  it,  by  introducing  agricul- 
ture into  all  parts  of  it  that  were  capable  of 
cultivation  j  and  by  eftablifliing  various  manu&c- 
tures,  in  which  they  inftrufted  their  Britifh 
fubjcfts.  As  the  Britons  improved  in  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  they 
provided  thcmfelves,  by  their  oWn  induftry,  with 
many  things  that  they  had  formely  imported; 
and  raifed  and  prepared  many  more  arricles  for 
exportation.  By  this  means  they  brought  and 
kept  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour,  which 
foon  enabled  them  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and, 
by  degrees,  enriched  them  with  great  fums  of 
Roman  money. 

9^  Camden  Brltan.  t.  z.  p.  435. 

The 
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The  trade  from  the  conrincnt  into  Briuin,  as  ^/'*j;?(- 
we  learn  from  Strabo>  was  chiefly  earned  on  from  trade  on- 
the  mouths  of  thefe  four  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  ntnu^""' 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne ;  and  the 
merchants  who  carried  on  that  trade  refided  in  the 
fea- ports  on  the  adjacent  cpafts^'.     From  thence 
they  (ent  their  Britilh  goods,  partly  by  water,  and 
partly  by  land  carriage,  into  the  interior  parts  of 
Germany,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  other  countries:   and 
by  the  fame  means  received  goods  from  all  thofe  . 
countries  for  the  BritiOi  market 

We  are  not  fo  pariicularlfc  informed  concern-  Tnd'ng 
ing   the    (ituation   of   the^  ch^f    fea-ports    and  htiuxm, 
principal   trading  towns  of   Britain   in   this  pe- 
riod<     While  the  Britilh  trade  was  managed  only 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the  Scilly  iflands 
and  the  Ifle  of  Wight  were  the  chief  marts  and 
feats  of  trade.     When   it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  it  became  gradually  more  extenfive; 
and  they  vifited  all  the  fafc  and  convenient  har* 
hours  on  the  Britilh  coafts,  oppofite  to  their  own, 
from  the  Land*8-end  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Bat  after  the  Romans  invaded,  and  more  efpe- 
cially    after    they    fubdued    and    fettled  in    this 
ifland,  the  fcene  of  trade  was  prodigioufly  en* 
larged,  many  towns  were  built  in  the  mod  con- 
venient (ituattons,  on  its  iea- coafts  and  navigable 
rivers  j  and  all  thefe  towns  had  probably  a  fliare 
of  trade,  more  or  lefs;  though  fome  had  a  much 
greater  (hare  than  others.     Claufcntum,  or  Old 

91  Sirabo,  K  4*  p.  199. 

0^3  South- 
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Southampton,  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade,  on  account  of  its  convc- 
...     nient    (ituation,    on  a  fine    bay  near  the    tin* 
countries  and  the  Iflc  of  Wight^.     Rutupae,  or 
Richborough,'  is  alfo  believed  to  have    been  a 
famous  fta-port,  and  a  plzct  of  great  trade  in  the 
Roman  times.     This  much  at  Icaft  is  certain,  that 
it  was  the  port  where  the   Romans  commonly 
landed    when  they   came  into  this   ifland;    and 
where  they  departed  out  of  it  for  the  continent**. 
But  London  very  foon  became  by  far  the  richcft 
and  greateft  of  all  t1ie  tradmg  towns  in  Britain. 
For  though  this  renowned  cit^  (defigned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  feat  of  the  Britifh  trade 
and  empire  in  all  Succeeding  ages)  was  probably 
founded  only  between  the  firft   Roman  invaGoh 
under  JuHus,  A.  A.  C.  55.  and  the  fecond  under 
Claudius,    A.  D*   43 ;    yet  in  left  than    twenty 
years  after  this  laft  event,  it  is  thus  defcribed  by- 
Tacitus  :    **  Suetonius,    with  wonderful    refolu- 
•*  tion,  marched  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
**  enemy's  country   to  London;    a  city   famous 
"  for  its   wealth,  and  the  great  ^number  of  its 
«*  merchants;    though   it    was    not  diftinguiflied 
"  by  the  tide  of  a  colony •*."    It  feems  indeed 
probable,  that  London  was  founded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  and  Britain   fome   time   in   the 
reign  of  Auguftus,   on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  the  iituation  for  commerce  s    and  that 

94  MufgraYc  Belgium  Briunnicuiiiy  p.  40* 

95  Vide  Riltcley  Antiq.  Rutup.       ^  Tacit*  Asnal«  1. 14,  c  ]> 
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this,  illuftrious  cky  owes  its  ori^D)  as  well  as  a 
gmc^  pare  of  its  profperity  and  grandeur^  to 
trade.  There  is  hardly  any  other  fuppofitioa 
can  account  for  its  becoming  fb  remarkable  for 
its  wealth  and  eommeroe  in  fo  fborr  a  tinae« 

U  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dudes  that  Dutiei  on 
iHCce  paid  by  the  Bricifti  merchants  to  the  Roman  j^^  wK' 
goveroaient  in  the  reigns  of   i^ugufhis>  Tibe^  paid, 
rtosi.  and  Caligula^  were  kvied  at  the  ports  on 
die  CQMinent  where  their  goods  were  landed^  or 
at  the  p^rtfit  in  this  ifland  where  they  were  em- 
barked.     It  is  per^iaps  ^poffiblo  co  arrive  at 
certaiaty   in   tkh  matter;    but  it    items  to   be 
piobabkj  from  bme  paflages  in  ^rabo,  thatia 
die  interval  between  the  firA  and  fttcond  invafion^ 
the  Ronsans  had  publicans  fettled  in  the  tiading 
towns  of  Briuin,  with  the  conient  of  the  Bri- 
tifii  princ^i  for  collefting  their  duties  on  mer- 
chaittitse  ;  whicfa  they,  from  prudential  confidera* 
ttons»  had   agreed  to  accept  of  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute  which  had  been  impofed  by  Julius  C^far. 
The  reafon  which  that  excellent  writer  gives  in 
one  pkcCj  why  the  Romans  did  not  think  fit  to 
profecuie    the    conqucft   of   Britain    begun    by 
Csefar,  is  this :  That  though  the  Britons  refufed  to 
pay  tribute^  they  confcntcd  to  pay  certain  duties 
on  goods  exported  and  imported  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans,   v^pon    mature   confidcration,    thought    it 
bcft  to  accept  of  thofc  duties,  which  they  ima- 
gined would  produce  very  near  as  much  as  the 
tribute   would   have    produced,    after    dedufting 
the  expence  of  the  army  which  would  have  *becn 
0^4  neceflary 
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,  neccflary  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute  ^^ 
This  pl^ly  implies  that  the  duties  were  levied 
where  the  tribute  would  have  been  levied,   L  e» 
in  Britain.    For  the  confent  of  the  Britons  was 
not  in  the  lead  neceflary  to  enable  the  Ronmn^ 
to   impoic  what  duties  they  pleafed  on  Britilh 
goods  in  the  ports  on  tne  continent^  which  were 
entirely  under  the  Roman  dominion.     This   is 
confirmed  by  what  the  fame  author  lays  in  ano- 
ther place,  concerning  the  earned  endeavours  of 
the   Britilh  princes   to  Engage  the  friendlhip  of 
Auguftus  by  embalfies,    prefents,   good   offices, 
and  the    cheerful  payment    of  duties  on  goods 
exported  and  imported  :  and  that  by  thefe  means 
the    Romans  came   to^  l>e   familiarly  acqu^tcd 
^ich  a  great  part  of  Britain ;   which  they  coidd 
not  have  been,  if  Ibmc  of  them  had  not  relided 
in  it  for  colleding  thefe  duties**.     As   foon  as 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  province  in  Britain, 
they   certainly  eftablifhed   publicans,   or  officers 
for  collediing  the  duties  on  merchandize,  in  all 
the  trading  towns  of  that  province  ;  and  extended 
that  cdablifhment  as  their  dominions  were  en- 
larged. 
Their  hiu       The  Portoria,  or  duties  on  merchandize,  were 
f^nion^      irnpofcd  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  on  their 
n"f  in*"'    fubjcc^s,  OS   foou  as  they   had  any  trade ;    and 
which  ihty  though  they  were   abolilhcd  at  the  cxpulGon  of 
ic"cd?       ^hc   kings,   they  '  were   foon   after   reftored,  and 
continued  to  conllitutc  a  very  important  branch 

77  Stubo,  ]•  2.  p.  itS.  9<  Ibid.  I.  4.  p.  too* 
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of  the  public  revenue,  both  under  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  emperors  *'•    Thefe  duties 
were  impofed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
on  all  kinds  of  goods,  without  exception,  that 
were  exported  or  imported  in  order  to  be  fold : 
and  thofc  on  exports  were   to   be  paid  before 
diey  were  embarked,  and  on  imports  before  they 
were  landed ;  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
goods.      In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  publicans 
an  entry  of  all  their  goods  exported  or  imported^ 
with   an    eftimate  of  their    value,    in  order   to 
afcertain  the   fum   that  was   to  be   paid,  which 
was  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  real  va- 
lue;  and  the  publicans  had  a  right  to  view  all 
die  goods,  and   enquire    into    the   truth  of  the 
entry  and  eftimate***^.      The  proportion  of  the 
value  of  goods  exported   or  imported,  that  was 
to  be  paid  by  way  of  cuftom,  was  not  always 
the  fame,  but;  varied  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate,   or  difpofuions    of   the  emperors; 
though  the  fortieth  part  feems  ta  have  been  the 
moft  ordinary  rate*®*. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exadt  efti-  Annua!  a- 
mate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  dudes  that  were  |hefe"du5 
levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  «'»«»• 
This,  at  firft,  was   probably   no    great  matter; 
though  even  then  the  emperor  Auguftus  did  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  his  attcndon.      But  as  the 

W  Vide  Borraanni  Vc^igalia  Populi  Romani,  c.  5.  p.  50,  &c. 
>«•  Id.  ibid.  p.  56—60.  'o«  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  64. 
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pcft^e  Of  Bricdfi   gradually'  improved  in   agti- 
cftikure^   arts,  and  manufaftunes   under  ^c   go- 
vemoienc  of  the  Romans,  their  trade  incftafed; 
both  its  exports  and  imports  became  more   va- 
riom  and  valoable;  and  the  duties  arifing  fpom 
them  more  confidcrable.    Thcfc  ae  laft  (if  wc 
may  bcr  allowed  to  indulge  a  conjedurc)  mig^ 
perhaps  amount  to  five  himdred'thouftnd  pounds 
per  annum,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whok   re- 
venues of  Britain  in  the  moft  flourifbuig  tunes 
of  the  Roman  government"^.      This  will 
appear  an  extravagant  fuppofition,  when,  if 
refie6t,  that  for  one   article,  as  miuch  com 
exported  from   this   ifland    in   one  year  (thi 
htmdred    and    fifty- nine)    as  loaded   dgbt  hiu^ 
dred  large  (hips'''\     It  will  appear  flill   more 
credible,  when  we  confider  the  flourifhiog  ttsac 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Britain  in  the   Roman 
times ;  and  that  all  the  goods  that  were  boi^hc 
and  fold  in  the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which 
the  merchants  were  by  law  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  itim 
for  which  they  were  fold  to  the  government,  as 
well  as  thofc  that  were  exported  and  imported  ■^. 
Nay,  even  thofe  goods  that  were  not  ibid  paid 
a  certain  tax  or   toll  for  the  liberty  of  e^^fing 
them  to  falc  '°^     When  all  thcfc  things  are  taken 
into  the  account,  the  above  conjcflure  concern- 
ing the  annual  amount  of  the   Roman   cufloma 

>ot  See  Chap.  III.  fca.  3.  >o]  Zoiim.  Hit.  1.  f. 

*o4>  Burmanai  Vffligal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  69.     Clarke  on  Coiat, 
p.  iSS*  '^^  BurinanDt  Vc^igal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  69. 
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b  Brkain  in  the  moft  flourifliing  times  of  thcii* 
government^  will  perhaps  be  thought  ,by  many 
rather  too  moderate  than  too  high. 

All  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  hath  been  Origin  of 
abcady  obferved,  wis  carried  on  for  feme  ages  '"°"*^* 
in  the  way  of  barter,  and  exchange  of  one  eom- 
modity   for  another;    a  method    attended    with 
manifold   inconveniences.      It  nxaft   have    often 
happened,  diat  the  one  party  had  not  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods  which  the  other  wanted ; 
or  that  the  two  things  propofcd  to  be  exchanged 
were  not  of  equal  value ;  and  that  one  or  both 
of  them  could  not  be  divided,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
living  animals,  without  being  deftroyed.     Thcfe, 
and  many    other  inconveniences   attending    this 
primitive  mode  of  commerce,  muft  have  been 
fcnfibly  fcjt  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  by  aU 
other  ancient  nations ;  but  it  was  not  very  eafy 
to  find  a  remedy.     This  however  was  happily 
invented  in  very  ancient. times;  though  it  is  not 
well  known  where,  or  by  whom;   and  confifted   - 
in  conftituting  certain  fcarce   and  precious  me- 
tals, as  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  to  be  the  com- 
mon meafures  and    rcprefcntativcs  of  all  com- 
modities, and  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
Tbefe  metals  wer^  admirably  adapted  to  anfwer 
this  purpofc ;  as  they  were  fcarce,  of  great  in- 
trinfic    value,    durable,    portable,   and    diO^ifiblc 
into   as  many   parts    as    was    neceflary   without 
lofs  ■^.      Thk  was  the  true  origin  of  money ; 

■^  Orlgili  of  l^mt,  Arts,  and  Science*;  t.  i.  p.  %%f» 
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which,  notwithftanding  all  the  general  declama- 
tions of  poets,  moralifts,  and  divines  againft  it, 
hath  certainly  proved  one  of  the  moft  ofcful  of 
human  inventions,  and  the  great  means  of  pro- 
moting a  free  and  univerfal  intercourfe  among 
mankind,  for  their  common  good. 

When  metals  were  firft  ufed  as  money,  and 
made  the  common  prices  of  all  commodities, 
their  value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight. 
Or^n  of  The  feller  having  agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  filvcr,  or  brafs  fof  his  goods, 
the  buyer  cut  off  that  quantity  from  the  plate 
or  ingot  of  that  metal  in  his  pofleffion  j  and 
having  weighed  it,  delivered  it  to  the  feller, 
and  received  the  goods'^.  But  this  method  of 
tranfadting  buHnefs  was  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  liable  to  various  frauds,  both  in 
the  weight  and  finencfs  of  the  metals  ufed  in 
commerce.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  laws  of  feveral  ancient  na- 
tions, that  all  the  metals  that  were  to  be  ufed  as 
money,  fhould  be  divided  into  pieces  of  certain 
determinate  forms  and  magnitudes,  ftamped  with 
certain  marks,  by  which  every  perfon  might 
know  at  firft  fight,  the  weight,  fineneft,  and 
value  of  each  piece  *''•.  By  this  happy  improvc- 
-  ment,  the  one  party  was  faved  the  trouble  of 
cutting  and    weighing  his  money  in  every  pay- 

>o7  Geo.  c.  2%.  r»  j6.    Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  aad  Scieocesi  r.  f  • 
p.  aSx. 

^^  Id,  ibid.  ▼.  !•  p.  2^3, 184.    Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  39S1  393. 
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ment^^and  the  other  fecured  from  frauds  in  dte 
weight  or  fincnefs  of  that  money.  This  was  the 
true  origin  of  coin;  by  which  money  became 
more  current,  and  commercial  tranfaftions  were 
very  much  facilitated* 

It  is  impoifible  to  difcover  the  precifc  time  whenhu 
when  money  firft  began  to  be  ufed  in  this  ifland,  Jntf  a^ 
or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.     Both  the  Phce-  ^n» 
nicians   and  Greeks   were  very   well    acquainted 
with  the    nature   and   ufc  of  money   when   they 
traded  into   Britain ;    but  we  have   no  evidence 
that  they  communicated  any  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  ancient  Britons.     It  is   more   probable  that 
both    thefe    trading   nations   took  advantage    of 
their  ignorance,   and    concealed  from  them    the 
nature    and  value   of    money,   that    they  might 
purchafe    their    commodities    for    fome    trifling 
trinkets.  'The  people  of  Gaul  could  hardly  fail 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  money  in  very,  an- 
cient times,  either  from  the  Greeks  of  Marfcilles, 
or  the   Phoenicians  of  Spain  5  and  when  once  it 
was  generally  known  and  ufed  in  Gaul,  it  could 
not  be  long  a  fccret  in  Britain.     It  is  therefore 
mod  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  money  was  in- 
troduced into  this  ifland  from  the  oppofite  con* 
tincnt,    by  merchants    who  came   to    trade,  •  or 
colonies  which  came  to  fettle  in  it,  not  very  long 
before    the  firft  Roman  invafion.      For    at  the 
time  of  that   invafion,    money,   or   the    ufe  of 
metals  as  a  medium  in  commerce,  feems  to  have 
been  but  newly  introduced ;   and  coin,  properly 
fo  called,  to  have   been  ftili  unknown,  or  only 

made 
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made  of  brafs.  ^*  The  Bricons  ufe  cither  brais 
^*  money  J  or  rings  and  places  of  iron,  of  a  dc- 
"  terminate  weight,  by  vay  of  money  •*^." 
PsiflTage  of  This  remarkable  paflfage  (of  which  the  ori- 
oomlncd  &^^^  ^^  g^^en)  IS  varioufly  ufcd,  and  differently 
underftood  by  antiquaries;    ibme   read  the   firil 

^  part  of  the   fcntcnce   thus— Utuntur  aut    acre— 

.  they  ufe  either  brafs,  &c.  and  froih  thence  infer 
that  the  brafs  which  the  Britons  ufcd  by  way  of 
money,  was  undamped  and  uncoined,  as  well  as 
the  iron,  and  confift^d  only  of  pieces  of  a  certain 

.  known  weight  '**". 

Others  read  it  thus-^Utpntur  autem  nummQ 
aerco— or— Utuntur  aut  sereo,  and  fuppofe  the 
fubftantiye  nummo  to  be  underftood — "  They 
"  ufe  brafs  money  j"  and  from  this  reading  they 
conclude,  that  the  brafs  money  which  the.  Bri- 
tons ufcd  was  coined;  though  the  iron  which 
they  ufed  (pro  nummo)  by  way  of  money,|  was 
not  coined,  but  only  made  into  rings  and  platen 
of  a  certain  weight'".  Both  thefe  opinions  arc 
fupportcd  by  their  refpe&ive  advocates  with  no 
little  learning  and  acutenefs  ;  but  there  is  (UU 
room  to  doubt  on  which  Gde  the  truth  lies.  As 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  paffage  from  Cxfar's 
Commentaries,  refpeAing  the  iron  ullies  ufed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  as  money,  is  very  clear^^ 

"fo^  the-  truth  of  it  is  confirmed  by  fcveral  large 

^•9  Czfar  de  B«l.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  i2.«^UtumuT  aut  aereo,  aut  taJdj 
fcrreisy  ad  certum  |K>ndot  examinatis  pro  nammo*  • 

i>o  Mr.  Pcgge*s  Eflay  on  Cunoberin*s  Coins,  p.  341 35* 
»»  Dr.  Borlafc^a  liiil.  CoinwaJ^  p.  166. 

hoards 


hoards  of  thU  old  iron  money,  wicbout  any 
impreflion,  having  been  found,  in  different 
pkces"\ 

If  the  Britons  had  any  gold  or  filvcr  among  Qqidand 
them,     cither    coined   or    uncoined,    when  ihcy  ^^[^^ 
were   firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unknown  to  their  invaders.      For  though 
Caefar  mentions   the    tin,    lead,   and   iron  which  ' 
their  country    produced,    and    the   brafs,  which 
they  imported,  he  fays  not  one  word  of  either 
gold  or  filver :  and  fome  of  his   companions  in 
that  expedition  wrote  to  their   friends  at  Rome 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  yielded  neither  ^old 
N  nqr  filver"'.      But  a  very  confiderable  nufnber 
of  gold  coins  were   found,    A.D.  1749.  on  the 
top  of  Karn-bre   hill,  in   Cornwal :    which  arc 
well  defcribed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Borlafe,  and 
clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Britons  j    and,   as    he    thitjks,   were '  coined   by 
them   before   the   firft    invafion"*.      His    argu- 
ments,  however,   in   fupport  of  this   laft  pointy  ^ 
are  not  fo  conclufive  as  to  overbalance  the  direft 
tcftimony  of  Carfar  and  Quintus  Cicero ;   efpe- 
cially  when  we  confide r  that  they  were  prompted, 
both  by  their  avarice  and  curiofity,   to  be  very 
diligent  in  their   enquiries  after    thefc    precious 
metals,  and  that  they  had  the  beft  opportunities 
of  procuring  information.      It  is  therefore  moft 

>»*  Dr.  Borlafe's  Hift.  Cornwal,  p.  275. 

"J  Cscfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  la,  M.  TuUii  Epift.  ad  Familian 
•om.  I.  1.  7.  cp.  7.  114  Dr.  Borlafe'*  Hilt.  Cornwal,  c.  i». 
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probable^  that  thcfe  Karn-brc  coins^  which  arc 
bf  pure  gold,  were  ftruck  by  the  authority  and 
dircftion  of  fomc  of  the  BritiQi  princes  in  thcfe 
parts^  fome  time  between  the  firfl:  invafion  under 
Julius  Csfar,  and  the  fecond  under  Claudius. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Britons  improved  very 
much  in  all  the  arts  in  that  interval^  by  their 
mdre  free  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  the  con- 
tinent J  where  the  arts  were  alfo  in  a  progreffivc 
ftatc^.  It  is  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofc,  that  fome  of  the  Gauls  retiring  from  their 
country  to  avoid  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fettlbe 
in  Britain,  which  was  (till  free  after  the  retreat 
of  Csefar,  brought  with  them  the  art  of  coining 
money,  in  the  fame  tafte  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Gaul,  immediately  before  the  conqueft 
of  that  country  by  the  Romans ;  when  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  manner  was  introduced. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
refemblance  of  thele  coins  to  thofc  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls;  which  is  fo  ftriking,  that  not  a 
few  have  imagined  that  they  are  reaUy  Gauliih 
coins,  and  were  brought  into  this  country  by 
fome  merchant  on  account  of  trade'". 
By  whom  It  is  alfo  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  thofc 
furer  were  Gauls  who  fettled  in  Britain  foon  after  Casfar's 
difcovtred    retreat,  were   the  firft  who  difcovered  that  this 

in  Britain. 

ifland  was  not  dcftitute  of  gold;  apd  fo  fur- 
niflied  the  Britons  with  the  mod  precious  ma- 
terials, as  ^ell  as  with  the  art  of  coining.    For 

"S  Dr.  Bor!afe*s  Hift,  Coruwal,  c,  ii.  p.  170. 

Gaul 
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Gaul  had  long  been  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  gold,  and  the  Gauls  for  their  dexterity  in 
difcovcring,  refining,  and  working  that  hlctal"^ 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  coins  now  under 
confideratieny  that  makes  it  dill  more  probable 
that  tbey  were  the  workmanfhip  of  the  Gauls^ 
or  of  fome  who  had  been  inftruded  by  them. 
Thefe  coins  are  all  of  pure  gold,  without  any 
aUoy  or  mixture  of  bafer  metals ;  and  the  Gauls 
made  not  only  their  coins>  but  their  rings> 
cl»in$>  and  other  trinkets,  of  pure  gold,  with- 
owaUoy'". 

Whoever  was  the  perfon  who  firft  difcovered 
that  thb  ifland  produced  gold  and  filver^  it  is 
certain  that  this  difcovery  was  made  not  long 
after  die  firft  iny*fion  of  the  Romans.  For 
Strabo^  who  flourifhed  under  Auguftus  and  .Ti- 
berius, mentions  gold  and  filver  among  the  pro- 
duftions  of  Britain  •'•:  and  his  tcftimony  is 
confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  fays—**  Britain  pro- 
^^^kceth  gold,  filler,  and  other  metals,  to  re^ 
"  ward  its  conquerors  "••'* 

The  Britons    being    now  fiirniflied  with    the  Progitft 
materials,  and  fome  impcrfeft  knowledge  of  the  io^fi^ 
art  of  coining  money,    gradually  improved    in  BHtaia. 
this  art»  and  foon  produced  coins  of  gold,  filver, 
tod  brafs,  far  more  beautifiil  and  perfect  in  all 
tefpefts,  than  thofe  found  at  Kam-bre,   which 
feem  to  have  been  among  the  firft  produif^ions 

116  Dlod.  Sicul.  1. 5.  t  ft7«  p.  350.    ^'7  Id.  ibid. 

•••  8trabo,K4« m  199,  «»f  Tacit.  Yita  Agric.  c.  i». 
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of  the  Britifli  mint.  The  figures  of  hi 
heads  on  one  fide,  and  horfes,  trees,  wheels^  &c 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Karn-bre  coins,  arc  » 
a  much  ruder  and  more  clumfy  tafte  than  thofe 
6n  the  Britifh  coins  in  Speed  and  Camden.  Bur 
the  greateit  and  mod  obvidus  did^rencc  bciweeii 
theft  two  lets  of  coins,  confifts  in  this;  that  tbt 
latter  have  legends  or  infcriptions,  and  tfac 
former  have  none.  This  is  a  demonftration  ^boL 
a  very  material  change  and  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  art  of  coining,  between  the 
time  in  which  the  Karn-bre  and  thofe  other  Biidii 
totns  were  ffruck. 
Figuitf  The    figures  that  were   firft  ftamped  on   the 

aampedon  edns  of  all  nations,  efpecially  of  thofr  natioafl 
aacient       whofc  chief  Hchts  confiftcd  io  their  flocks   aod 
^^"•*        herds,  were  thofe   of  oxen,  horfts,  hogs^   and 
feeyp****.      The  rcafon   of  this  feems  to  hatfc 
been,  that  before  thefe  nations  were  acquaincrd 
with  money,  they  had  ufcd  their  cattle  as  mo- 
^^  .Bcy„  and  purchafed  with  them  every  thing  they 
.  f^  wanted  j    and  therefore,  when   they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  money,  as  a  reprc- 
lentative   of  all   commodities,  they  ftamped    k 
with  the  figures  of  thefe  animals,  which  among 
them  it  chiefly  reprefcntcd  ***.    From  heoce  wc 
may  conclude,  that  thofe  coins  of  any  caonmj^ 
which  have  only  the  figures  of  cattk  ftamped 
upon  them^  and  perhaps  of  trees,  reprefentiog 

"«  Plin.  Hift.  Nat,  I.  3.  §  13.  Columella,  c.  7.  in  prttf. 
'^1  Origin  df  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  ▼•  «•  p.  311. 

the 


the  i^oodt  in.  which  thefc  cattle  |>a(l:in-edj  were 
the  mod  w^ent  coins  of  that  country  '**• '  Some 
^  the  gfilid  ooipa  fpuod  ai  Karn-bre'^  in  Corn- 
wall titd  dpfcrilMd  by  Dn  B(n4a(e,  are  of  this 
kitidi'  an^i  triay^jthcrcfore  .be  juftty  adeemed  the 
jQOft  lACieM?of  <HirBmifii  coiYis. 

When  fovcrcigns  became  fcnfible  of  the  greit  Heads  of 
impanaiKCi  of  aaoney^.  and  took  th*  tabric^on  ^|jj^\^ 
of  ic  uQ4er  tbcir  own  dftedion,  they  began  to  coioi* 
cofliin^nd  cheir  ^wn  heads*  to  be  (baniped ' oh  one 
fide  «f  cHcir  coi^sj-  >^e..thr  figBr€S'of  foine 
ammais   (IMl  coptHHif  d  to  be   iinpr^flM  M  thb 
other  fidcu^  Of  tltsi^ind  are-:4boie  bf  the  K^m^ 
brecoiofl^^with  4  49yal -head  on  omrldde)  aAd^a 
hwfc.aa  the  other  1    which  wie  mif  ^therefore 
fyijfpof^  to  have:  been  ftruck  in  a  m^re  ^d^need 
iUte  of  the  Bmifh  c0wag(^  and  which  we  may 
call  the  fecood  (Uge  ^f  tta  improvcfnent  *^.  ^ 

Whea  the  knowledge  and  afe  of  letters  ^ift  Legends 
ooce  iotroduced  into,  any  country  where  money  ^"^®"*** 
was  coined^   it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
appeared  on  its  caiQ^;  expreffing  the  names  of  ;^ 
the   princes  whofe  heads  were    imprefifed  upoh 
them ;    cf  the  places  where  they  were  coined, 
luid  other  cifcumflaiices.    This  was  a  very  gre^t 
improvement  in  the  art  of  coigingi  and  gave  an 
additional  value   to  mpney  ^  by  making  it  pre* 
ferve  the^  memories  of  princes,  and  afford  lights 
to  hiftory.    Nor  were  our  Bridib  anceftors  un« 
acquainted  with  this  great  improvement  before 

»»  Plau  in  Dr»  BorUk't  Hift;  Cornwal.  m  |j;  ibid. 
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they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  For  ftvtni 
of  our  ancient  Britilh  coins  which  un  preferved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  have  been 
ei^raved  in  Speed»  Camden,  Pegge,  and  othcrs» 
have  very  plain  and  perfeft  kgends  or  infcrip- 
tions,  and  on  that  account  merit  partici^  at- 
tention. 
Conobt-  I'he  Glt  greateft  number  of  the  ancient  Britifli 
iifit'9  ^11^  which  have  been  found  wich  infcripdons 
upon  them,  appear  frote  thefe  infcriptions  to 
have  been  coined  in  the  reign  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  CunobeUne ;  ft  prince  who  flourilhed 
in  this  iflaod  between  the  firft  and  iecond  Ro- 
flian  invaOon.  The  learned  Mr.  Pogge  hid) 
publifhed  an.  engraving  of  a  very  complete  col- 
leAioo  of  theie  coins  of  CunobeUne,  to  the 
number  of  thhty-nine,  with  an  eflay  upon  diem ; 
from  which  the  following  brief  account  of  them 
is  for  the  moft  part  extrafted'**.  Thefe  coins 
are  of  diflFerent  metals ;  fome  of  them  goM^ 
others  of  filver,  and  others  of  brafs,  but  all  of 
them  very  much  debafed.  They  are  all  circular, 
though  not  perfedly  flat,  moft  of  them  being  a 
little  diflced,  fome  more,  fome  lels,  with  one  fide 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.  The  tafte  in 
which  they  are  executed  is  good,  and  the  figures 
i^xMi  them  are  much  more  elegant  dian  thofe  on 
the  Kam*bre  cdns  above  mentioned,  or  on  the 
ancient  Gallic  coins  in  Montfitucon'*'. 

*U  See  in  Efliy  on  the  Coins  of  Caaobetiiie.    London  1766. 
**'  Montfaoam  Antiq.  torn*  3.  p.  9i*  plate  5»«    . 

The 
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'^TBfce  IJctcci-s't^Wfi^fficin  arc  all  Roman;' and  pivided 
forthc  mod  part  fair  and  well  fliapcd.     They  drc   *^tof« 
vcjy  prc^rly  arranged  by  Mr.  Pf ggc,  under  the  f 
lilt  following  claflfes  i 

vlaft  I>  Contains  thofe  that  havic  only  the  king's 
*">.,  namc;  or  iptne  abbreviation  of  it. 

'VS    11/  Thofe  tfiat  ijiavc  the  king's  name,  with' 
v.  a  place  of  coinage.       ,       "     •  \ 

|i  IH.^  Thofe  that  have  the  kingS  i)ame>  with 
,/'*  TASCiA,  or  fome  abbreviation  of  that     • 

^V  word.    •  / 

I  IV.  Thofe  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 
TASc  I  A»  and  a  place  of  coinage* 
:.<  y,  Thofe  that  have  TASjciA^qfiij./' 

71.  Thofe  diat  fi^vc  tascia,  Witlf  a  place 
bfcoiiiiigc.  "^ 

la  the  firfl:  ckfsacc  fix  cdiin^  but  all  differing  "^iH  ^|^^^ 
in  fethe  particulars.     The  firft  coin  is  of  (JJVer, 
having  die  IQ^'s  headi  and  the  name  cvmobi* 
LiM^  around  it  on  one  fide,  and  a  fine  horfe,  with 
a  crcfcent  or  ncw^rnoon  above  his  back»  on  the 
rtverfc.     The  lcc6nd;^coin  is  alfoof  filvjcr,  hav- 
ing'Ae  fyUablc  cvN  in  a  ftraight  line  on  both    • 
fide»i  4>A  the  dbverfc  there  i$  no  head// but, qn.   , 
thcTCvcrfe  there  is  the  figure  ot  a  naked  man  at       i^ 
M  ilen^h^  ia^  a  walking  attitude^  with  a  club 
ovci/|jis  IhoulderJ-^  Thrthird  coin  hath  the  feme       V^ 
iDf6Kpdoo  and  itgore^ith  thc'fecond,  and  differs       *^*^ 
froi^  Itjonly  in  the  metal,  which  is  cop^r,  and    /  * 
^  in  di^  0zt  which  is  fmal^r.    The  fcwth  coin  is 
Pr^l^r^  with  the  fyHable  ctn  in  a  ftraight 
->-    --  R3  line> 
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fine*  without  any  bead  on  the  obverfe;  and  on 
the  ttvtric  the  figure  of  an  animal,  which  fbme 
aottqu^ies  cake  to  be  a  horfe,  and  others  a  dog 
or  a  flieep.  The  Bfch  coin  in  this  clafs  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Scldea*s  Tides  of  Honour,  part  !• 
c.  8.  On  the  obverfe  is  the  king's  head,  adorned 
'  with  a  dMem,  or  fillet  of  pearls^  with  the  naoie 
cvNOBELiN  infcribed  around.  Thf  metal  and 
the  rcverfc  are  menrioned  by  Mr.  SeWen.  The 
fixth  tad  laft  cola  in  this  clafs  is  of  gold,  blank 
on  the  obverfe  ;  on  the  reverfe  it  hath  a  fine 
horfe  upon  the  gallop,  over  hirp  a  b«M)d  holding 
a  truncheon,  a  pearl  or  pellet  at  a  litde  difbnce 
from  each  end  of  it,  and  above  it  cvwo  j  under 
die  horfe  the  figure  of  a  ferpcnt  wrigling. 
ftd  Claft.  In  the  fecond  clafs  are  nine  coins ;  no  two  of 
which  are  exaflly  alike,  in  all  rcfpedls.  The  firft 
is  of  brafs  j  having  on  the  obverfe  a  Janus,  with 
cvNO  below  it;  and  on  the  reverfe  the  figures  of 
a  hog  and  a  tree,  and  under  them  camv,  fup* 
pofed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodunum, 
the  royal  feat  of  Cunobeline,  and  the  place  of 
coinage.  The  fecond  is  of  gold ;  on  the  obverfe 
an  ear  of  corn  and  camv  ;  on  the  reverie  a  horfe, 
with. the  figure  of  a  comet  above  his  back,  and 
of  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  cvno.  The  third 
is  of  filvcr;  having  on  the  obverfe  the  king's 
hpad,  an4  camv  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  female 
figure,  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  wings  at  her  ihoul- 
ders,  fiippofcd  to  be  viftory,  and  cvno  under 
the  chair.  The  fourth  coin  differs  only  from  ' 
the  fecond  in  this,  that  the  figure   above  tbt 

horfe's 
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faorfe'g  back  is  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  the 

wheel  is  placed  before  his  mouth,  and  not  under 

his  belly*     The  fifth  is  a  fmall  gold  com  j  hav- 

11^  on  the  obverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  which  is  fup* 

pofed  to  indicate  the  place  of  coinage  j  and  on 

Ac  reverfc  a  horfc,  with   cvn.      The   fixdi   is 

a  ^Id  coin  -,  having  on  the  obverfe  a  he&d  with 

a  beard   and    cvnob  5    and    on    the   reverfc    a 

lioo   couchant,  with   cam.     The   fcventh  is  of 

braiss     on    the.  obverfe    two    human    figures 

ftanding,    fuppofed    to    be    Cunobeline  and   his 

queen^  with  cvm  ;  and  on  the  reverfc  a  Pcgafus 

or  winged  horfc,  with  camv.     The  eighth  coin 

diflfera  only  from  the  firft  of  this  clafs  in  this, 

that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  reverfc.     The  ninth 

is  o(  gold;   on  the  obverfe  a  horfe  curvetting^ 

with  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and   Cvn>  and  a 

ftar  over  his  back  5  on  the  reverfe  an  ear  of,  corn 

and  CAMV. 

The  third  clals  comprehends  ten  coins,  all  sdClaff. 
different  in  fonie  particulars  from  each  other« 
I.  A  brafe  coin;  on  the  obverfe  the  king's 
head,  with  cvnobilin  around  it:  on  the  reverfc 
a  workman  fitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  hammer  in 
his  hand,  coming  money  ;  of  which  feveral  pieces 
appear  on  the  ground,  and  tascio.  a*  A  filver 
coin;  on  the  obverfe  a  laureate  crown,  with  , 
CVKO  infcribed ;  on  the  reverfe  a  Pegaius,  with 
TASCB  below.  3,  A  filver  coin;  with  the  king's 
head  on  the  obverfe,  and  cvno  ;  and  on  the 
reverfe  a  fphinx,  with  tascio.  4.  On  the  ob« 
verfe  the  king's  bead,  with  rvNoiiLiN ;  and  on  tho 
R  4  reverfe 
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itvcrfc  a  horfe>  with  tascio.  5.  An  elegant  cop- 
per cob  $  having  on.  the  obverlc  the  king's  he^, 
with  his  name  latinifrd/  cVNOB^i^Nys  re  ;  and-  on 
^  the  reverie  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  bcJow  it  TAfc. 
6*  A  copper,  coin ;  on  the  obverlc  a  female  h^d» 
probably  the  queen>s,  with  cvno^elin  ;  and  the 
yeverfe  very  nearly  the  fanK  with  that  of  the  fcft 
coin  tn  this  clafs.  7.  A  filver  coin;  having. a 
fem^  head  on  the  obverfe^  with  cvno  ;  andp)^ 
the  reverfe  a  fine  fphinx,  with  ta$cio.  8.  Is  alf^ 
filver ;  with  the  kipg's  head  and  cvNoarLiif  oik 
the  pbverfe;  and  a  fine  borfe  galloping  oi^  d^p 
reVftfle,  with  tascio.  9.  Difiers  very  little  frcj^ 
the  firft  in  this  clafs.  lo.  Is  a  copper  coiii  1  i4A 
the  king's  head  laureated,  and  cvnobilih  on  i& 
obverfe }  a  horfe^  with  fome  faint  traces  ofrsS^&tk 
en  the  reverfe.  *       J' 

4diCltfi.  T^i^^  fourth  clafs  contains  fix  coins,  wfiiichtfe 
remarkably  fine.  i»  Is  a  filver  coins  having 4tte 
king's  head  on  the  obverfe,  with  ^a^c  -bebiiKt 
it;  and  before  the  face  novans,  which  is  be*- 
~  lieved  to  bmn  abbreviatioa  of  the  name  of  fome 
town>  or  of  fome  peoples  and  on  the  reverie 
ApoUo  i^ybg  on  the  harp,  with  cvnobe.  a. 
Is  alfo  a  filver  coin ;  and  hath  on  the  obverfe  tbe 
king's  head  helmeted,  with  cvnobelihe  ;  and  6n 
the  reverfe  a  hog,  with  tasciiovanit  j  thoqgfa 
it  is  imagined  <that  the  it  in  the  middle  was 
originally  an  n,  which  wifi  make  the  legend  on 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
<>n  the  obverfe  of  the  preceding  one.  3.  A  fiiH 
topper  coin ;   having  on  the  obverfe  the  king 

on 
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on  horfeback  tt  full  gallop^  with  cvno:  and 
on  the  rcTcrfe  the  king  on  foot,  with  a  helmet 
on  his  head)  a  fpear  in  his  right-handj  and  a 
round  target  in  his  left>  with  tasc  no.  4.  This 
coin  doth  not  differ  much  from  the  firft  one  in 
this  clafs.  5*  Is  a  copper  coin ;  having  the 
king's  head>  widi  cvnobblin  on  the  obverfe; 
and  a  centaur  blowing  a  horn,  with  tasciovanit 
on  the  reyerfe.  6.  Is  a  lilver  coin;  with  a 
figure  believed  to  be  Hercules,  and  cvno  on 
the  obverfe;  a  woman  riding  (ideways  on  an 
animal  which  hath  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  dogy  with  tasc  nova  on  the  reverfe. 

The  fifth  clafs  contains  fix  coins,  i.  Is  a  fine  sthCUit. 
filver  coin;  with  a  Roman  head  laureated,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  and 
TASCiA  on  the  obverfe  s  and  a  bull  pu(hing  with 
bis  horns  on  the  reverfc.  2.  A  gold  coin  hav- 
ing the  king  on  horfeback,  with  tasco  on  the 
obverfe ;  the  rcverfe  is  crowed  with  figures, 
which  are  not  now  underftood.  3.  A  fine  filver 
couij  with  a  griffin  op  the  obverfe ;  and  a  pe- 
gafus  and  tas  on  the  reverfe.  4.  This  coin  is 
of  gold,  and  difiers  very  little  from  the  fecond. 
5*  A  filver  coin ;  having  a  horfe  with  a  fhicld  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  hanging  on  his  fide  on 
the  obverfe  1  and  tasc  withm  a  compartment  on 
die  reverfe.  6.  This  coin  is  of  eledtrum,  with 
a  horfe  on  the  gallopa  and  tasc  on  the  obverfe ; 
and  tascio  on  the  reverfe.  There  is  a  coin  in 
Mr.  Therefby's  Mufeum^  p.  338.  which  might 
alfo  be  ranged  in  this  c]$&  i  having  a  bead  on  the    • 

obverfe. 
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obverfe,  and  a  dog  widi  ta  under  a  man  on 
horfcback,  on  the  rcverfc. 
<tfa  ciais.  The  fixtb  clafs  contains  only  two  coins,  i.  Is 
of  filver ;  with  vek,  .  fuppofed  to  be  an  abbre* 
viadon  of  Verulaaiium,  on  the  ofevcrfcj  a  horie 
gallojping  with  tascia  on  the  revcrfe.  a.  A 
fine  gold  coin  -,  having!  a  man  on  horfcback,  with 
a  fwofd  in  his  right-hand^  and  a  target  in  his 
left-hand  on  the  obvcrfc  i  and  cearatic,  which 
Mr.  Peggc  fuppofcs  to  be  the  name  of  f6mc 
town  in  the  territories  of  Cunobcline  now  un^ 
known;  but  others,  perhaps  more  truly,  believe 
to.be  the  name  of  the  renowned  Caratacus,  or 
CaraAacus ;  on  the  reverfe  an  ear  of  corn,  and 
tascie. 

Meanine  ^^^  ^^^^  TASCIO    Or  TASCIA,    which,    OT    fomC 

of thcword  abbreviation  of  it,  appears  on  fo  many  of  thcfc 
ancient  Britifli  coins,  hath  greatly  puzzled  our 
antiquaries ;  who  have  forrticd  fcveral  different 
»  opinions  concerning  its  meaning.  Mr.  Camden, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Petringal,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  this  word  is  derived  from  Talk, 
or  Tafcu,  which  in  the  original  language  of 
Britain  fignified  any  load,  burthen,  or  tribute 
impofed  by  the  Tag,  or  prince  ;  and  that  all  the 
money  which  had  Tafcia,  or  any  of  its  abbrevia* 
tions  upon  it,  had  been  coined  for  no  other  pur- 
pofc  but  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  im- 
pofed upon  the  Britons  by  Julius  Csefar,  and  the 
Portaria  or  duties  upon  merchandize,  which  had 
been  exafted  by  Aoguftus  and  his  fucceflbrs  ■**. 

«»*  Camden,  ▼.  f .  p,  cir.  351.    Baxt.  Gloff.  Brit,  voce  TaTcii. 
Dr.  Pettingai*s  Difiiatat.  oli  Tafcuu    London  1  ;<> 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Camden  hatfa  improved  upon  this  though^ 
by  (^>pofiag-Fi-«  Thefc  coins  were   damped  for* 
«*  the   payment  of  the  tribute   for   the   greater 
«  cattle  with  a  horfe,  for  the  leflcr  with  a  hog, 
•*  for   woods  with  a  tree,  and  for  corn  ground 
**  with  an  ear  of  corn  •*^*'     But  though  tbefc  opi- 
nioos  are  fpecious,  and  fupport^d  by  great  names^ 
they  arc  li^Ie  to  ftrong  objeftions.     The  deriva- 
tion of  Tafcio,  from  Tag,  a  prince,   by  the  in- 
tervention of  T^cu,   a  burthen  or    taflc,    is  hr 
from  being  clear.      Money  coined   for  the  folc 
purpofe  of  paybg  tribute,  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
the  biftory  of  mankind  i    and  it  is  not  probable 
tha{  CunoBeHne,  who  was  a  free  and  independent 
prince,   the   friend,   but  not  the   fubjeft  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  would  have   admitted  a  word 
of  fuch    ignominious  import  as  Tafcio  is  in  this 
fenfc,  upon  his  coins  ■**. 

A  nwdern  author,  diflatisfied  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  the  word  Tafcio,  hath  propofed 
anothen  He  fuppofcs  that  Tafcio  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  of  fome  nation  or  people  to 
whom  this  money  belonged,  and  of  which  Cufto- 
beline  was  king ;  and  finding  in  Pliny,  lib.  3. 
c.  4.  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  called 
Tafcodunitari  Cononiences,  in  the  MSS.  Tafco- 
duni  Taruconiences,  he  conjectures  that  Cuno- 
bclin  Tafcio  may  mean  Cunobclin  Tafcodun- 
orum  ■•*.    But  this  is  certainly  a  far-fetched  and 

■*7  Carod.  Brit,  r,  i.  p.  cxiii. 
*  *^"  Mr.Pegge*ft.Eflay«iCuik>beljiie*tCoiisf9  p.aTst&c. 
■*9  Wi(e  Difleit.  in  Numm.  Bodl.  Caulog.  p.  217. 

.  impro- 
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improbable   conjedure.     For  thefe  coins  being 
found  in  Britain  in  great  numbers,  and  having 
,  the  name  of  Cunobeline  upon  them,  who  is  well 

known  to  have  been  a  great  Britilh  prince 
cotemporary  with  Auguftus  and  Tiberias,  and  j 
on  fome  of  them  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodu-  ' 
sum,  his  royal  {kit,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftra« 
tion  that  they  are  Britiih  coins,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  lb  diftant  a  country  as  Gallia  Nar^ 
bonenfisi  where  no  fuch  coins  have  ever  been 
found. 

Another  modern  writer  hath  conjedured  that 
Tafcio  was  the  name  of  Cunobeline *s  mint** 
maftcr,  who  ft  ruck  all  thefe  coins  '^«  This,  it 
mud  be  confefled^  is  a  much  more  feafabk  notion 
than  the  former ;  though  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  In  particular,  it  is  a  little  ftiange, 
that  this  word,  if  it  was  a  proper  name»  ihould 
have  been  fpelled  by  the  owner  of  it  in  fo  many 
different  ways,  as  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Tafcie. 
«!in7be  Bcfidcs  thefe   numerous  coins  of  Cunobeliney 

fickftCuno-  there  are  many  others  engraved  and  defcribed  in 
^^^^*^  Sp^ed,  Camden,  &c.  which  arc  fuppofed  to  have 
been  coined  by  the  authority  of  Caffibelanus, 
Comius,  Profutagus,  Boadicia,  Bericus,  Cadf« 
mandua,  Venudus,  Caraftacus,^  and  other  ancteot 
Briti(h  princes  *". 

The  greateil  part  of  thefe  coins  are  indeed  fo 
much  defaced,    and  the  faint  traces   of  lettei^ 

sio  Mr.  Pegge**  Eflay  od  Cunobcline^f  Coins,  p.  55* 

f ji  Speed*!  Clicos.  p.  173,  kc,  &c.    CaoMl.  Briu  v.  1.  p.  tix,  lec« 

upon 
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upon  them  are  lb  varioufly  read,  that  it  is  im* 
pofiible  to  difcover  with  certainty  to  whom  they 
belong  '**.  We  have  fufficient  rcafonr  however, 
to  conclude  in  general,  that  (everal  othe^  Britifh 
princes  who  flourilhed  between  the  firft  and 
ftcond  invafion  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans, 
coined  nioney  as  well  as  Cunobeline  -,  though  as 
he  reigned  very  long,  and  over  that  part  of  Bri« 
tain  which  was  richeft,  and  had  the  greateft  trade, 
he  coined  much  greater  quantities  than  any  of  the 
other  princes ;  which  is  one  great  reafon  why  fo 
many  of  his  coins  are  dill  extant. 

The  coins  of  Cunobeline  above  dcfcribed,  P^^*"^^- 
afford  a  convincing  proof  of  that  friendly  and  thefe 
familiar  intercourfe  which  Strabo  tells  us  fublifted 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftus ;  and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners, 
9nd  religion,  had  even  then  gained  Ibme  footing 
in  thb  iQand  *'•.  For  on  thefe  coins  we  fee 
almoft  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roihan  Deities,  which  is  a  demonftration  that 
feme  of  the  Britons  at  leaft  could  read  thefe  let- 
ters, and  that  they  had  (bme  knowledge  o^  and 
fome  veneration  for  thefe  Deities.  Nay,  the 
legend  of  one  of  thefe  coins  (cvnobelinvs  rex) 
is  in  the  Latin  kinguage,  which  feems  to  intimate 
that  the  Britons  were  not  then  ignorant  of  that 
language.  For  though  thefe  coins  might  be, 
and  probably  were  (truck  by  a  Roman  artift^ 
yet  we  cannot  imagine  that  Cunobeline  would 

■1*  Peggc'tBOkjr  on  Cunobelln^'s  Coini, 
Ml  Strabo»  I.4.  p.A09. 

permit 
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permit  this  artift  to  ftatnp  letters,  words,  figures, 
tnd  devices  upon  the  current  coin  of  his  king* 
doni,  which  neither  he  nor  his  fubjefts  undcr- 
ftood. 
Weight  Though  the  original  weight  and  value  of  ^cfe 

drtbe*BJi-   ^^^^^^  Britifti   coins  cannot  be    exaftly  afccr- 
tiihcoint.    taincd,    yet    when  we  conlider  that  they  were 
ftruck  by  Roman  artifts,  and  that  one  defign  of 
them  was  to  pay  the  duties  on  merchandi2C  to 
the   Roman  publicans,    we   will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  probably  of  the  fame  weight 
"^        and  value,  and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to. each 
other,  with  the  Roman  coins  of  that  age,  which 
are  well  known, 
i^anticy         It  is  Very  difficult  to  form  any  computation  of 
Brittin  bT.  the  quantity  of  money  that  circulated  in  Britain 
firiTand***    bctwccn  the  firft   and    fccond    invafion  of  the 
,iifcondin.    Roman s ;    though  there  are   fome  things     that 
*    .    feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  inconfiJerablc, 
We  have  no  fewer  than  forty  coins  of  CunobcUnc 
alone,   in   gold,  filver,    and    copper,   which  are 
all  of  different  dies  or  ftamps.     This  is  a  proof 
that  this  prince  had  made  forty  coinages  at  leaft ; 
which  muft  have  produced  a  confidcrable  quan- 
tity of  coin  J  to  iay  nothing  of  what  was  coined 
V     by  other  Britifh   princes  in  that  period.    Profu- 
tagus,  who  was  king  of  the  Iceni  at  the  time  of 
the  fecond  invafion,  is  reprefentcd  by  Tacitus  as 
a  prince  renowned  for  his  great  wealth  i  a  part  of 
which,   no  doubt,   confifted  of  his    trcafurcs  of 
money  '^.     Caratftacus,  in  his  famou;  fpeech  to 

»14  Tacit,  Annal.'h  14.  c.  31. 

die 


the  emperor  CUudiusi  fpcaks'  in  very  high  ter^s, 
not  only  of  the  ^^bundance  of  his  fubjefts,  horfes» 
and  arms,  buc  aUb  of  the  greatncfs  of  his  wealth 
in  general  "^  London  ir  (Jefcribed  as  a  very 
Opulent  trading  city,  inhabited  by  great  num^^ 
bers  of  weakhy  merchants,  in  leis  than  twenty 
yt^m  after  the  iecond  invaGon ;  which  makes  it 
probable,  th|t  k  was  rich  ip  nooQey '  and  merchan- 
dile  before  ^at  event  "^  Nay,  Tacitus  tells  us 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  had  fuf&cient  quan« 
tides  of  gold  and  Giver,  amply  to  reward  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  its  conquerors ''^  Upon 
the«  whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the 
commerce^  of  this  ifland,  efpecially  of  the  fouth 
coafts  of  it,  was  conQderable  i  and  that  it  did  not 
want  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  current  coin  for  an- 
fweriog  all  the  purpofes  of  that  commerce,  when 
it  was  invaded  and  fubdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43. 

The  Roman  conqueft  occaliQned  a  total  change  Chan^  m 
in  the  coin  of  Britain,  and  in  a  Uitle  time  very  BMmi  *^ 
much  increaied  its  quantity.  For  as  foon  as 
Claudius  and  his  generals  had  deprived  the  Bri- 
tilh  prmces  of  their  authority,  and  reduced  their 
dominions  into  the  form  of  a  province,  their  coin, 
and  that  oT  their  predccedbrsi  was  no  longer  the 
current  coin  of  the  country  ^  but  the  Roman 
money,  damped  with  the  faces  and  titles  of  the 
Roman  emperors,   was  fubftituted  in  its   place. 

<3f  Ttdt.  AniiaU  1.  ti.  c.  37.  M€  Id.  iM.  K  h*  «•  3^ 

>>7  Id.  ViU  Agric.  c.  II. 

J4  «  It 
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^'  Jt  was  enacted  by  an  edid  of  the  Roman  em- 
«•  pcrors,  inforccd  by  very  fcvcre  (anftions»  that 
^'  no  perfon  fhould  ufe  any  money  in  Britaint 
**  but  fach  as  was  ftamped  with  the  effigies  of 
«  Caefar  **•.'*    This  cdift  foon  produced  its  fiiB 
tStCty  and  all  the  Britifli  money  was  either  con* 
cealed  or  melted  dowp,  and  nothing  appeared  in 
circu!lation  but  Roman  money.    ^'  Britain  (fays 
**  Gildas)  after  it  was  ilibdued  and  rendered  tri- 
«*  butary  by  the  Romans  ought  rather  to  have 
'*  been  called  a  Roman  than  a  Britifh  ifland; 
**  as  all  the  gold,  lilver,  and  copper  money  in 
«*  it  was  ftamped  with  the  image  of  Caciar  •*•.*• 
<%niitit]f         That  the  Roman  conqueft  not  only  changed 
fid  *"*  ^^  Ipccies,  but  very  much  increafed  the  quantity 
of  the  current  coin  of  this  ifland,  we  have  many 
reafons  to  believe.     The  pay  of  the  Roman  forces 
which  were  employed  in  fubduing  and  keeping 
poflcflion  of  it,  muft  have  brought  into  it  a  great 
mafsoftreafure,  in  along  courfe  of  years.     Se- 
veral of  the  Roman  emperors  not  only  vlfited 
this  remote  province  of  their  empire^  but  fome 
of  them  refided,  and  kept  their  courts  m  it  for 
two  or  three  years  together;  which  muft  have 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  money.    Many  wealthy 
Romans  who  had  obtained  civil  or  military  em- 
ployments here,  or  had  come  hither  on  account 
of  trade^  procured  grants  or  purchafcd  lands  io 
this  pleafant  and  fertile  country,  fettled  in  it^  and 
increafed  its  wealth.     So  early  as  the  reign  of 

>t*  ShmngluuD,  p.  391.       -    '19  GiM*,  Hill.  lApf^f.' 

Veto, 


Ncra,  ahd  only  about  twenty  years  after  the  a>il* 
qucft  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  fpcaks  of  London  and 
Vcrulan  as  nth  and   populous    dities,    inhabited 
chiefly  by  Romans,  of  whom  many  were  wealthy 
merchants'^.    The  great  improvements  that  were 
tnade  by  the  Britons,  with  the  atfiftance,  and  un^ 
dcr  the  direction  of  the  Romans,  in  agriculture^  ' 
arts,    and   commcfte,    gradually    increafcd  '  the 
trcafurcs  of  their  countfy, .  and  not  only  enabled 
them  to  pay  the  fcveral  tates  icried  by  the  Rod- 
mans, but  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  its  riches; 
The  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  accidentally  found  in  almoft  eVcry  part  of 
Britain,  fcrvc  to  confirm  the  above  conjeftures, 
and    afford  a  kind  of   ocular'  dcmonftration  of 
their  original  abundance.     Upon  th?  whole,  we 
have  fufficicnt  rcafons  to  be  convinced,  that  there 
were  greater  quantities  of   current  coin  in  our 
country  in  the   flourifliing  times  of  :the  Roman 
government,  than  at  any  period  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  after  their  departure/ 

The  wealth  and  profperity  of  provincial  Britain   Wcthh 
began  to  decline  very  fcnfibly  about  fifty  years   j^cc*^ 
before  the  laft  retreat  of  the  Romans,    This  was  B"^>nbe. 
owing,  partly  to  the  incurlions  of  the  Scots  and   clmt. 
Pids,  in  the  north,  and  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxon  pirates  in  the  fouthi     by    which    much 
wealth,  in   money  and  other  things,  was  carried 
off,  and  more  deftroyed,  or  buried  in  the  ruins 
of    tbofe   towns  and    cicies  which    they  laid  in 

*4o  Tacit,  AnniL  1.  14.  c.  jj. 
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allies.    The  two  unfortunate  «q)ediciooa  of  the 
yfurpers  Maximus  and  Conftandne  to  the  conti- 
ncntj  thQ  former  of  which  happened  A.  D.  3839 
and  the  latter  A.  D.  408.  were  alio  very  fiual  to 
the  weaUhj  as  well  9s  to  the  power  of  the  pro? 
vincial   Britons'^.      For  thefe  two  adventuren 
colle&ed  wd  carried  off  with  them  great  foms 
of  money  to  fupport  their  armies9  and  profecote 
their  precenfions  to  the  imperial  throne.    In  this 
period  likewifej  many  of  the  richeft  inhabitants 
pf  the  Roman  province^  finding  no  fecurity  for 
their  perfons  or  pofleffions  m  this  ifland^  con- 
verted their  cftates  into  money,  with  which  they 
.  retired  to  the  continent '^\ 
Dcftroyed       But  the  final  and  almoft  total  departure  of  the 
^^tr  Romans  out  Qf  Britain^  drained  it  of  the  greatcft 
^^^      quantities  of  coin,  and  reduced  it  almoft  to  tbc 
fiime  ftate  of  poverty  in  which  they  had  found  it 
For  nothing  can  be  more   improbable  than  the 
conjedure  of  fome  writers,  that  the  Romans  at 
their  departure  did  not  carry  their  money  with 
them,  but  buried  it  in  the  ground,  in  hopes  of 
dicir  returniog  back**\    It  is  certain  they  en- 
tert^ned  no  fucb  hopes,  but  left  this  ifland  with 
a  declared  and  pofitive  refolution  never  to  return. 
Their  departure  was  neither  forced  nor  preci{A- 
tatCt  but  voluntary  and  gradual,  which  gave  diem 
opportunities  of  carrying  off  with  them  whatever 
they  thought   proper.    We  may  therefore  con* 

14^  See  Ckap.  I.  <4»  Ibid.    Zofiau  K  6. 

t4}  8pcd*t  Ckroo.  p.  it/*     Kennet*t  Parodu  Antiq.  p»  if. 
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dudt  that  the  Romans^  when  they  took  their 
leave  of  this  ifland,  carried  with  them  almoft  all 
their  cafli,  and  even  niany  of  their  mod:  precious 
aad  portable  effe£ks;  and  left  little  behind  them 
that  could  be  conveniently  tranfported. 

As  the  great  end  of  commerce  is  to  fupply  the  Memi  6( 
w^tsof  on^  diftrift  of  country  out  of  the  fuper-  iSg^i 
flplties  0f  another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  lomc  ?^I^^^^ 

.  .  _    J.  •      /.  importance 

flMans  of  conveying  epmnlodmes  from  one  coun-  m  com. 
try  to  another  are  absolutely  neceflfary  to  anfwer  "'*™* 
this  end    For  this  reafon,  the  carriage  of  goods 
&am  place  to  place  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft. 
moment  in  commerce>   and  is  performed  either 
by  land  or  water. 

The  carriage  of  goods  from  One  plac^  to  an«  Ltod- 
other  by  land»  which  is  called  land-carriage,  is  ^•^•8«« 
performed  in  the  firfl:  ftage  of  fociety  by  the  mere 
bodily  ftrength  of  meni  in  the  next,  by  the 
afliftance  of  fuch  tame  animals  as  are  (Ironger 
than  mem  and  in  the  laft  and  mod  improved 
ftate,  by  the  help  of  wheel  machines,  yoked  to 
thefe  animals,  which  enable  thedi  to  draw  a  much 
greater  weight  than  they  could  carry^  The  an- 
cient Britons  Were  not  unacquainted  with  this 
laft  and  moil  perfe^  method  of  land-carriage  yet 
"difcovercd,  kmg  before  they  were  invaded  bf 
die  Romans.  For  they  had  not  only  great  num-^ 
bers  of  war-chariots,  but  alfo  many  other  wheel- 
carri^es  for  other  purpofes,  and  particularly  for 
conveying  their  goods  and  merchandi2e  from 
one  place  to  another.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us, 
that  the  Britons  who  dwell  near  the  promontory 
S  a  Belerium 
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Belerium  (Land's-cnd),  after  they  bad  refined 
their  tin,  and  caft  it  into  fquare  blocks,  car- 
ried it  to  the  Iflc  of  Wight  in  carts  or  waggons; 
the  fpacc  between  that  iflc  and  the  continenc  be- 
ing in  thcfe  times  dry  land,   when  die  ride  was 


out***. 


Roads  and       gpt  though  thc  ancicnt  Britons  were  not  onac- 
^****"*      quaintcd  with  the  conftrudion  and  ufe  of  wheel- 
carriages  for  the  purpofcs  of  commerce,  yet  dicir 
Conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to    another    muft  have   been  retarded,    by  their 
want  of   folid    roads,    and  interrupted  by  their 
Want  of    bridges    over  rivers.    Both  thcfe  ob- 
ftrudlions  were  removed  by  the  art  and  induftry 
of  the  Romans,  who,  by  makii^  the  rooft  firm, 
dry,  and  fpacious  roads  in  all  parts,  and  build- 
ing bridges  where  they  were  neceffary,  rendered 
land-carriage  as  eafy  and  convenient  as  it  is  at 
prefcnt. 
Origin  and       In  thc  fifft  ftagc  of  focicty,  great  rivers,  lake?, 
progrefs        ^  ^      ^^(^  )^^y^  sppcarcd  infurmountable  ob- 

of  water-      »»  «    ^  ^  \.     ,  I     /•       I       •   I 

carriage,  ^aclcs  to  all  mtcrcoune  beaween  thofc  who  mba- 
bitcd  their  oppofite  banks  and  fliores^  But  wboi 
mankind  became  a  little  better  acquainted  widi 
their  properties,  and  obferved  that  many  bodies, 
and  particularly  the  largeft  trees.  Boated  on  their 
waters,  and  were  carried  abng  their  ftreams  widi 
great  rapidity  and  eafc ;  they  would-  by  degrees 
change  their  opinion  of  them,  and  begin  to  en- 
tertain a  notion,  that  they   might  be  made  Ac 

>44  Piod*  SicuK  1.  5.  ^  ta.  p.  3  7. 
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means  of  communication  between  one  country  and 
another.  Some  men  of  bold  and  daring  fpiritSj 
wotdd  adventure  to  commit  themfclves  tp  the 
ftreams  of  fmafler^  and  afterwards  of  larger  rivers, 
upon  two  or  three  trees  faftcned  together ;  and 
finding  that  they  carried  them  with  cafe  and 
iafety,  and  that  when  they  joined  a  greater  number 
of  trees^  they  became  capable  of  fupporting  a 
greater  number  of  men^  and  a  greater  quanuty  of 
goods;  they  learnt  to  tranfport  themfelves  and 
their  effc^s  from  one  place  to  another  on  floats 
or  rafts.  This  is  believed  by  nuny  authors  to 
have  been  the  firft  kind  of  water-carriage '♦'.  To 
thefc  rafts  fucceeded  canoes,  made  of  one  very 
large  tree  ezcavatedj  to  fecure  its  freight  from 
being  wetted  or  wafhed  away***.  But  as  thefe 
canoes  could  neither  contain  many  men  nor 
much  merchandife>  it  would  foon  be  found  ne- 
ceflary  ttf  conftruft  artificial  veflels  of  greater 
capacity  and  burden,  by  joining  feveral  pieces 
of  wood  togethert  by  difierent  means^  fo  com- 
padly  as  to  exclude  the  water.  For  wane  of 
proper  tools  for  fawing  large  trees  into  planksj 
the  moft  ancient  veflels  or  boats  iii  ieveral  coun* 
tries  were  made  of  oficrs,  and  the  flexible  branches 

>45  Origiii  of  Liwt,   Am  and^Scieocet,  r,  i.  p^  stS.  and  tbe 

authort  there  quoted. 

m6  Tunc  alnot  priroum  fluvii  (eniere  civatts. 
Then  firft  on  feat  the  hollow  alder  fwam, 

VirgvGcofi^.  I.  r.  13^. 
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of  trees  interwoven  as  dole  as  pofflblej  and  co- 
vered with  fkins•♦^ 
Ancient         It  was  probably  in  fuch  flcnder  vcflcis  as  t&eie^ 
bMUina    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    adventurers   Hrft  launched    crat 
**>»•         from  the  ncareft  coafts  of  Gaul,  and  pafling  die 
narrow  fea  that  flows  between,   landed,    in    an 
aufpicious  moment,  on  the  Ihore  of  this  invit* 
ing  ifland  i  and  being  followed  by  others  of  bocft 
fexes  in  their  fuccefsful  attempt,  began  to  people 
the  .  country  which   they  had    difcovered.     This 
much  at   leaft    is  certain,  from  the  concurring 
teltimony  of  many  authors,  that  the  mofl:  ancient 
Tritons  made  ufe  of  boats  of  this  conftrufHoa 
for  feveral  ages.    Pliny  tells  us,  diat  Timamsj  a 
very  ancient  hillorian,  whofe  works  are  now  loft, 
had  related,  that  the  people  of  Britain  ufed  to  fail 
to  an  ifl^  at  the  diftaqce  of  fix  days  failing, 
in    boats  (pade   of    wattles,    and   covered  with 
(kins*^.    Thefe  kind  of  boats  were  ftill  in   nfc 
here  in  Casfar*s  time,  who  acquaints  us,  that  he 
tranfported  his  army  over  a  river  in  Spain,    in 
boats  made   in   imitation  of  thofe  that  he  had 
fecn  in  Britain,  which  he  thus  defcribes:  **  Tbcir 
^*  keels  suid  ribs  were  made  of  flender  pieces  of 
««  wood,   and  their  bodies   woven  with  watdes, 
^'  and  covered  with  (kins."    Thefe  boats  were 
fo  light  that  they  were  carried  in  carts  no  |c& 
than  twenty-twomiles. 

>47  Cipf.  de  M.  at.  I.  X.  c.  54*    PHn.  Hift.  Niu  1.  7.  S  5^ 
>4<  Flin.  Hitt/Nat.  1.  4.  c*  i6«  S  30. 
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Theic  ancient  Briciih  yeflels  are  alfb  de(cribed 

by    Lucan  and  Feftus  Avienus^    in  the    verfes 

qudted  beiow'^.    Sbitnus  gives  die  fame  dccounc 

of  the   boats  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

Ireland  and  Caledoniia  uled  to  pafs  the  lea  whieh  ' 

divides   thefc   two  countries.    •'  The  fca  which 

^^  flows  between  Britain  and  Ireland  is  fo  unquiet 

^^  and  ftorm/j  that  it  is  only  navigable  in  fuiti- 

*•  mer  s   when  the  people  of  thefc  countries  pafs 

^  and   repafs  it  in  fmall  boats  made  of  wattles, 

«*  and    covered    carefully    with     the     hides   of 

*•  oxen"*."    But   though  it  is  thus  evident  that 

the  ancient  Britifh  inhabitants^  both  of  the  fouth 

and  north  part  of   this  ifland,    navigated   their 

rivers,    and   even  bad  the  boldnels  to  crofs  the 

narrow  feas  to  Gaul  and  Ireland  in  thcfe  wicker 

boats,  we  cannot  from  hence  conclude  that  they 

had  no  veflcls  of  a  larger  lize,  better  conftruc* 

cion,   and   more    folid  materials.    The  fingular 

and  uncommon  form  of  thefe  boats,  is  perhaps 

the  reafon  that  they  are  fo  much  taken  nonce  of  by 

ancient  writers  i  while  thofe  of  a  better  fbrni,  and 

more  like  the  (hips  of  other  countries,  are  feldom 

>49  Primom  can*  filix,  madefoAo  vimiaey  parvam 

Tcxitmr  in  puppiniy  coefoquc  indiifta  juvenco 

Vidoris  patient,  cumidum  ctrcumnatat  amncm. 

Sic  Vcnetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Britannut 

MaYigat  Oceano «         Luc.  PharfaJ,  1, 4. 

•    •     «    »    .    rei  ad  miraculum 

Narigia  Jdn^Ut  Temper  aptant  pellibut) 

Corioqoe  Taaum  fie(Se  percumuit  Salum. 

Feft.  Arienui  ta  Orft  Marie, 
t5o  Solio,  c.  %$.  p.  t6tf« 

S  4  mcAcioncd. 
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SModoiied.      It  is'  however  very  probable  that 
they  were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  fudi  fhip9» 
eren  before  diey  were  invaded  by  the  R<miaiis« 
For  we  are  told  by  Cx&r,  <'  That  the  fea-coafts 
^'  of  Britain   were  poflefled  by  colonies   whkk 
<'  had  lately  come  from  Gaul>  and  dill  retained 
«*  the  names  of  the  fevcral  ^tes  from  whence 
««  they  came""."     Now  as  thefe  colonies   came 
with  a  defign  to   make  war,  in  order  to  force 
a    fetdcment    (as^    the    fame    author    acquaints 
us),  they  muft  have   brought  with   them  great 
numbere  of  armed  men,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and    perhaps   their    mod  valuaUe 
cSc&s.    This  could  not  be  done  without  fleets 
of  (hips  of  greater  capacity  and  ftrength  than  the 
wickcr-boats  above  defcribed.     When  they  had 
made  good  their  fetdements  on  the  fea-coaft  of 
Britain,  they  would  certainly  prcferve  and  keep 
up  their  fleets,  in  order   to  prefcrve  their  com- 
munication with  their  countrymen  on  the  cond- 
nent,    for    their    mutual    fafety  and    advantage. 
Accordingly  Ca^far  fays  diredly,  that  the  Gauls 
had  conftantly  received  auxiliarits   from  Britain 
in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  he  gives 
this  as  the  only  rcafon  i^hy  he  was  lb  impatient 
to  invade  this  ifland  at  fo  improper  a  fcafon  of 
the  year*'*. 

The  Veneti,  who  inhabited  that  promontory  of 
Gaul  which  ih  now  called  Britanny,  excelled  all 
the  nations  od   the  continent,  in  their  knowledge 

»S«  Cwf.  6t  Btl.  Gal.  J.  5.  c.  12.        is*  Ibid.  1. 4.  e.  sow' 
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of  maritime  affairs,    and    in    the   nXimber   and 
ftrength  of  th^ir  ihip$ }  and  yet,  when  they  were 
prtpariog  to   fight  a  decifive  battle  agamlt  the 
Romans  by  fea,  they  aiked  and  obtained  auxili- 
aries from  Britain ;   which  they  certainly  would 
not  to  have  done,  if  the  Britons  could  have  afllfted 
thejn  only  with  a  few  wicker- boats,  covered  with 
fldns'^'.     It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  people 
of  Britain  had  (hips  much  of  the  fame  form  and 
cooftrudion  with  thofe  of  their  fronds  and  allies 
the  Venetit  with  which  they  joined  their  fieet  on 
that  occafion.     Thefc  fhips  of  the  Vcneti  are  dc« 
fcribcd  by  C«far  as  very  large,  lofty,  and  ftrong, 
built  entirely  of  thick  planks  of  oak,  and  fo  folid, 
that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ihips  could  make  np 
impreflion  upon   them***.     The  combined  fleets 
of  the  Vcneti  and  Britons,  in  the  famous  fea-fight 
off  the  coaft  of  Arimorica,  now  Britanny,  againft 
the    Romans,    confided    of    two    hundred  and 
twenty  of  thefe   large   and   ftrong  (hips,    which 
were  almoft  all  deftroyed  in  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement;   by  which  the  naval   power  both  of 
Gaul  and   Britain  was  entirely  ruined'".      This 
great  difafter  is  believed,  by  fome  of  the  bcft  of 
our  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,    to  have  been  the 
rcafon  that  the  Britons  never  attempted  to  make 
any  oppofition  to  Caefar  by  fea,   when  the  very 
year  after  it  he  invaded  their  country***. 

'«  C^eftrdc  Bel.  Gal.  I.  3.  c.  S,  9.  "54  Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  13. 

■«  Ibid,  c,  14, 15,  |6.  "5«  Seldcii*t  Mare  Claufum, 

1*  s.  €»  ft«  p,  13  jy  &c.  Campbcirt  Lives  of  the  Admiralty  v.  i.  p.  7. 
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^h^Mt  Thcfc  conjcfturcs  (for  wc  fhall  call  them  do- 
ffowthe*  thing  morcX  concerning  the  naval  power  of  the 
IggJJ^^  ancient  Britons^  arc  very  much  confirmed  by 
Itiany  paflages  in  the  works  of  0(Can.  For  cbe 
poems  of  that  venerable  bard  are  not  only  va» 
hiabie  for  their  poetical  beatmcs^  but  alfo  for  At 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  our  country  i  and  their  authority  wiH 
be  moft  fatisfafiory  to  thofe  who  are  bcft  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  often  quoted  as  die 
moft  authentic  evidences  of  fafts,   efpecially  re- 
fpe£ling  arts,   ciiftomsj  and   manners;    and  why 
fhould  not  thofe  of  our  Britiih  Homer  be    in- 
titled  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit  ?    The  very 
name  of  the  Britifh  prince  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  (hips,  and  the  firft  who  coo- 
dudcd  a  colony  out  of  Briuin  into  Ireland,    is 
^     prcfcrvcd  in   thefe  poems.    *'  Larthon,  the  firft 
,       «  of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  die  winds— 
<«  Who  firft  fcnt  the  black  fhip  through  ocean, 
^  like  a  whale   through   the  burfting  of   foais. 
"  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  in 
*«  Cluba's   ridgy  bay.    That  oak   which   he  cut 
*•  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea..    The 
««  maids    turn    their    eyes  away>   left   the    king 
««  ihould    be    lowly  laid.     For    never  had  they 
«*  fcen  a  fhip,    dark    rider    of    the  waves**' !*• 
This    expedition  of   Larthon   muft    have    hap- 
pened two  or  three   centuries   before    the    firft 
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Romair    invafion;   and  from  that  period  the  in- 
tercouHc    between    Caledonia    and    Ireland   was 
frequent  j  which  muft  have  made  the  people  of 
both   countries  gradually  improve  in  the  apts  of 
building  and  conducing  fiiips.     Thefe  arts  were 
fo  far    advanced  in   the  days  of  Fingalj  the  il- 
luflrious    father  and    favourite    hero   of  Oflian^ 
that  he   made  feveral  expeditions,    accompanied 
by  fbme  hundred  of  bis  warriors,  not  only  inta 
Ireland,     but   into    Scandinavia,    and  the  ifland$ ' 
of  the   Baltic"*.    The   (hips,    however,  of   the 
Caledonian  and  Irifli  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Fin- 
gtd,    were   far    fronv    being  large.    Three    ma- 
riners  are  reprefented  as    fufEcient  to    navigate 
one  of  them*i   which  we  can  hardly  fuppoft  ca- 
pable   of   carrying   more    #mn   thirty    warriors, 
with  their  arms  and  provifions^'^.    For  though. 
if  we  may  believe  Solinos,  they  made  it  a  ruk 
never  to  eat  while  they  were  on  their  pafiage  be- 
tween Briuin  and  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  ima-^ 
gined  that  they  would  undertake  a  Scandinavian 
voyage  without  fome  provifions  ■**.    Thefe  vef- 
fck   went  both    by  the  help  of  fails  and   oan, 
which  were  ufed  ieparately  or  together,  as  oc- 
cafioa  required  j   the    mariners   (inging    all  the 
while  they  rowed.     ''  Spread  now  (fays  Fingal 
'^  to  the  dejeAed  CuchuUin)  thy  white  fails  for 
'*  the  ifle  of  Mift,  and  fee  Bargela  leaning  on 
^  her  rock.    Her    tender  eye  is  in  tears^  and 

>i<  Oflum^t  Foen^,  paffim.  '59  Id.  t.  s.  p.  39. 

■*^  Soliouf,  c.  35*  p.  i6(. 
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^*  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
**  bofom.  She  liftens  to  the  win4s  of  night  to 
"  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers,  to  hear  the 
<*  fong  of  the  fea  ■*■."  We  are  not  infarmed 
of  what  the  fails  of  thcfe  (hips  were  made :  if 
the  epithet  white  was  not  often  beftowed  upon 
then)»  we  (hould  be  apt  to  conjeflure  that  ihcf 
were  made  of  (kins,  like  thofc  of  the  Vcneti  ia 
Gaul  *•*•.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  made  u(c  of  thongs  of  leather 
inftead  of  ropes.  **  They  lifted  up  the  found- 
^<  ing  fail ;  the  wind  whiftied  through  the 
**  thongs  of  their  mafts***.  Though  the  na- 
ture of  Oflfian's  woik  led  him  only  to  ling  of 
ibips  employed  in  military  expeditions,  yet  wc 
have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were.aUb 
employed  by  merchants  in  thefe  times  and 
places  in  carrying  on  their  commerce.  For  there 
is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  a  people  who  abounded 
in  fliips  of  war,  withQUt  fca-trade  or  merchant- 
Ihips. 
Iiivip.  The  arts  of  conftruding  and  navigating  fhips 

*••  arc  fo  intimately  conncfted    together,    that  they 

cbnftantly  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  their  im- 
provements. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  the  art  of 
building  (hips  of  a  form,  capacity,  and  flrength 
proper  for  very  long  voyages,  fo  neither  ha?e  wc 
any  /eafon   to  believe    that    they    had    fuffidcnt 

i6i  Solinws,  T.  I.  p.  Ss,  «4»        "^  Cxf.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3.  c.  IJ. 
iM  Clliaii'*  ToeiLS,  v.  i.  p.  106. 
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ikill  in  navigation^  to  be  capable  of  condut^bing' 
them  into  very  diftant  countries.  This  laft  is 
one  of  the  moft  difficult  and  complicated  of  all 
the  arts,  and  requires  the  greateft  length  of 
time  to  bring  it  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  pcr- 
fcfbion^ 

As  long  as  the    trade  of  Britain  was  in    the 
hands    of   the    Phoenicians  and  Greeks^    it  was 
certainly  carried  on  intirely  in  foreign  bottoms; 
and  the  Britons  probably  knew  litde  or  nothing 
of   navigation.      But  when    that  trade   fell    into 
the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls,   fome 
part   of  it  would,   by  degrees,  come  to  be  car- 
ried  on   in  Briti(h  {hips.      This   might  happen 
either  by  fome  of  the  Gallic  merchants  and  ma- 
riners fetdcd  in  this  idand,  for  the  conveniency 
of   trade  ajid  (hip- building,   where  all  the  moft 
neceflary  materials  for  that    purpefe    abounded: 
or  by  fome  of   the  moft  ingenious    and  enter- 
prifmg    among  the   Britons    learning    thefe   arts 
from   the   Gauls,  in  order  to  (hare  with  them  in 
the  profits   of  the    trade   of  their  own  country. 
By   one  or  both   of  thcfc    means,   fome  of  the 
Britons,  who  inhabited  the  fea>coafts  oppofite  to 
Gaul,   began   to  built  fmall  vcflcls,  and   to  ex- 
port their  own  tin,  lead,  fkins,  and  other  com- 
modities to  the  continent. »   It  is   impoflible  to 
difcover,  with  certainty  and  precifion,  when  this 
happened,    though  it  is    moft    probable,  on   fc- 
vcral  accounts,  that  it  was  at  leaft  a  century  bc» 
ft  re  the  firft  Roman  invafion. 

The 
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^^^f^^  The  firft  trading  voyages  of  the  moft  andeaK 
Britons  werfj  no  doubt>  performed  with  greac 
caution  and  no  little  terror,  from  that  part  of^ 
the  ifland  that  lay  neareft  to  the  continent,  that 
they  might  never  lofe  fight  of  land.  By  de« 
grees,  however,  they  became  bolder,  and 
launched  out  from  other  parts  of  the  coafls  i 
and  by  dorms  they  were  fbmetimes  driven  into 
latitudes  where  they  beheld  nothing  but  the  ieas 
around  them,  and  the  heavens  above  diem.  In 
this  fituatioH)  having  no  compafs  to  direft  their 
courfe,  they  naturally  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  objc&s  capable  of 
affording  them  any  direftion;  and  by  degrees 
they  acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  (ituadon 
and  appearances  of  certain  ftars,  as  was  fufficient 
to  guide  them  in  their  voyages  to  (everal  parts 
of  the  continent  which  could  not  be  feen  fr<Hn 
any  part  of  the  Britilh  coaft. 
^  We  learn  from  the  poems  of  0(fian>  tbar  the 
ancient  Britons  of  Caledonia  (leered  their  courfe 
by  certain  liar;,  in  their  voyages  to  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia.  ,  '*  I  bade  my  white  fails  (iaya 
**  Fingal)  to  rife  before  the  roar  of  Gonads 
<^  wind-^When  the  night  came  down,  1  looked 
«  on  high  for  fiery-haired  Ul-crim.  Nor  want- 
"  ing  was  the  ftar  of  Heaven :  it  travelled  red 
^<  between  the  clouds:  I  purfued  the  lovely 
•«  beam  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep'**." 

•««♦  Oflian**  Fpcoify  r.  s.  p.  65.      , 

in 
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In  another  poffiige  of  thefe  poenM,  no  kwet 

than  (even  of  thefe  ftars>  which  were  pardci^ljr 

ob&rvfd    by  the  Britifli  failors,  are  named  and 

defcribcdy  a$  they  were  embofled  on  the  fhield 

of    Catlimor>  chief  of  Atha.     ^<  Seven    bofles 

*'  role     on   the  (hield — On  each  bofs  is  placed 

^^  a  ftar  of  night ;   Can^mathon  with  beams  un- 

^^  (horn  I  Cokkrno  rifing  from  a  cloud  i;  Ubicho 

<^  rob«d   in  mift-^Cathlin  glittering .  on  a  rock ; 

«<  Reldorath    half  finks    its  weftern  light-*-Ber- 

^'  then  looks  through  a  grove— -Tonthena^   that 

^*  ftar  which  Ipokedj  by  nighty  on  the  courfe  of 

''  the  fca-toflcd  L,arthon  •**'/' 

When   a  fleet  of  the  ancient  Britons  failed  in  set  fig- 
company  under  the  command  of  one  leader,  the  "**•• 
commander's  (hip  was  known  by  his  (hield  hung 
b^  on  the  maft,  and  the  feveral  fignals  were 
given  by  ftriking    the    different  bofles  of  that 
ihield,  which  were  commonly  (even,  each  yiekl* 
ing  a  difierent  and  well-known  found.    *<  Three 
^^  hundred  youths    looked  from  their  waves  on 
^'  Fingars   boflfy  (hield.      High   on  the  maft  it 
♦*  hung,    and  marked  the    dark  blue   fea.— But 
^^  when  the  night  came  down,  I  ftruck  at  times 
"  the  warning  bofs— Seven    bolTes    rofe  on  the 
"  (hield }    the   fcvcn  voices  of  the  king,    which 
**  his    warriors    received    from    the    wind,    and 
"  marked  over  all  their  tribes  *•*." 

By  thefe  and  the  like  arts  (however  imperfeft  SnUd  to  a 
they  appear  to  us)  the  ancient  Britons  were  ca-  Mttx^ 

ttiice. 
'*«  Ofljan'8  Pocm»,  v.  ».  p.  128, 129.  ^^  Id,  ibid.  p.  i6.  tit,  1*9^ 
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pable  of  conducing  fleets  to  a  confiderable  dU^ 
tancc  from  their  own  coafts.  We  cannot  "widi 
cercaintf  mark  the  ucmoft  limits  of  thdr  navi- 
gation ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  from  whac  is 
faid  by  Strabo,  that  the  Britons  of  the  foutii 
^  never  failed  further  fouthward  than  to  the  month 

of  the  river  Garonne  in  Gaul  '^^ :  and  it  is  no 
lefs  probable,  from  the  works  of  Offian,  that 
thofe  of  the  north  never  (ailed  further  northward 
than  the  north  of  Norway ;  or  fouth,  than  the 
fouth  of  Denmark;  which  are  in  thefe  poems 
called  by  the  name  of  Lochlin  '*'•  Bat  between 
thcfe  two  pretty  diftant  points,  there  were  pcf- 
haps  few  fea- ports  of  eminence,  to  which  the 
ancient  Bricilh  mariners  were  not  capable  of 
iailiiig« 

Bnufli  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Britain  gradually  and  greadf 

^MPP^JM^     increafed  after   it  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans, 

after  the     wc  may  bc  almoft  certain  that  its   (hipping  id^ 

fw^^.     crcafcd   alfo    by   the  fame  degrees,  and  in  the 

fame  proportion.      For  as  foon   as  the  Romans 

were  convinced,  by  their  wars  with  the  Cartha* 

ginians,    of  the    great    importance   and  ab(blute 

neceflity  of    a    naval    force,    they  applied   with 

much  ardour  to  maritime   affairs,  and  in  a  little 

time  became   as  formidable   by  fca  as  they  had 

^  been  by  land ;    and  excelled  all  other  nation?  in 

the    arts  of   building    and    navigating    (hips^. 

Though  they  were  fo  jealous  of  thefe  arts,  that 

»*7  Strabo,  I.  4.*  p.  199.  «*»  The  Works  of  Offian  ptffia* 

169  pcWK.  1.  T    . 
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tkty  f/^tii%\e6,  firft  with  pcrpccualMmprifonment 
iuid:  afterwapds  capitally,    fuch    as    were    found 
guilty,  of;  teaching   the  barbarians  (as  they  called 
their  ^enemies)   the  art   of   building  (hips;    yet 
tb^y  wcpc  very  ready  to  inftruft  and  encourage 
all  their   fubjeds  in  the  pradice  of  that  art*'^ 
The   emperor  Claudius  in   particular,  by  whom 
the  fouth  parts    of  Britain  were  reduced  into  a 
RqiQan  provrnce,  bcftowcd  fcveraL  privileges  by 
law,    on.    chgfc    who    built    (hips'  for  trade  *^\ 
Thcfc  privileges  were  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  many  fuccceding  emperors,  which  occafioned 
a  great  increafc  of  Ihipping  in  all  the  maritime  - 
and  tradi/ig  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  amongft 
odicrs  in  Britain  *^*.     Thefe  privileges,  however, 
were  confined  to  thofe  who  built*  fliips  capable 
of  carrying  teti  thoufand  Roman  modia,  or  about 
throe    hundred  and   twelve   Englilh   quarters  of 
carn*'\  .  This  may  enable  us  to  form  fome  idea 
of  the  ordinary  fize  and  capacity  of  the  merchant 
fhips  i^f  chofc  times. 

It  is  impoflible  to  find  out,  at  this  diftance  of 
tune,  from  the  flender  hints  remaining  in  hiC- 
toey,  cither  the  number  or  tonnage  of  the  mer- 
chant fhips  belonging  to  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times  J  though  we  have  fufficienc  jeafon  to  con- 
clude, in  general,  that  they  were  confiderable. 
When  the  city  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 

»7o  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3.  1.  9.  tit.  40.  1, 14.  p.  3«s. 

'7<  Sucion.inClaud.c.18, 19.    '7*  Cod.Theod.  tom.  5.  ].  I3«tit.5« 

>7i  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  t.  13.  tit.  5.  I.  aS*  p.  8r,  8i. 
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A.  p.  6 1,  had  become,  fo  ibon  after  the  Ro* 
man  conqueft,  a  great  city  abounding  in  mer- 
chants and  merchandize,   it   certainly  ^bonnded 
alfo  in  ihipping'^^:   and  when,  A.D.  359>  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  fliips  were  employed 
in,  the  exportation  of  com,  the  whole  number 
employed  in  the  Britifh  tnlde  muft  have  beeo 
very  great  '^•. 
Shipt  of         Befides  the  merchant  Ihips  which  were  neccf- 
^^^*         iary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Briuin  in  thefe 
times,  the  Romans  employed  a  confiderable  fleet 
of  fhips  of  war,   in  making  and    fecuring  the 
conqueft  of  this  ifland,  and  proteding  its  trade. 
For  that  wife  people  were  very  fenfiUe,  diac 
without  a  fleet  fufficient  to  procure  and  prelems 
the  dominion  of  the  Bridfli  feas,  it  would  be 
impradticable  either   to  conquer  Bricaint   or  to 
Iceep  it  under  their  authority.    To  obtain  the 
dominion  of  thefe  feas,  feems  to  have  been  ooe 
of  the  chief  objeds  which  they  had  in  view  in  all 
their  attempts  on  this   ifland;   and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  chat  dominion  gave  them  the   greateft 
pleafure,    and    was  chiefly  celebrated    by   Aeir 
poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians  "^    When  die  em« 

"74  Tacit.  Annil.  1. 14,  c.  3$.  »75  Zofioi.  Hit.  I.  j. 

17*  paniit  liber  diu 

Ocawot,  &  recipit  iofitiis  ratit. 

Eoqui  Briunnit  primus  impofuit  jugniB, 

Ignou  tantit  claffibut  texit  freu. 

Seneca de  Claodio  inO^bria,  A£L  %» 
Ja(Et  et  ipfum 
Nova  Romanae 
Jura  fecarit 
F^mcre  Oceantun*      |dcm  de  •odem  in  ApptolocjrM^ofi* 

perof 
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pcror  Claudius  triumphed  with  great  pomp  for 

the  conqueft  of  Britain,  one  of  the  chief  orna^ 

ments  of  his  triumph  was  a  naval  crown  placed 

on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  palace,  in  honour  of 

his  having  (as  his  hiftorian  cxprefles  it)  fubdued 

the  Ocean  *".     "  It  was  a  more  glorious  exploit 

"  (faid  the  orator  to  the  fame  emperor)  to  con* 

<<  quer  the  fea  by  your  paflage  ifito  Britain,  than 

''  to   fubdue   the  Britons.      For  what  refiftance 

"  could  they  make,  when  they  beheld  the  mod 

'^  unruly  elements,  and  the  ocean   itfelf,  fubmic 

«  to  the  Roman  yoke*'*?"  The  gfeat  Agricola 

enlarged  the  Roman   conqucfts  in  Britain,  and 

made   the   mod    hardy   and  intrepid    nations  of 

Caledonia  defpair  of  being  able  to  prefcrve  their 

liberty,  more  by  the  terror  of  his  fleet  than  by* 

the  valour  of  his  army.      "  The  firft  ftcp  (fays 

**  Tacitus)  that  Agricola  took  in  his  fixth  cam- 

•'  paign,   was    to    explore    the  coafts    of  thofe 

^*  powerful    nations    which    dwell    beyond    the 

•'  Forth,  by  his  fleet,  which  conftantly  attended 

'*  him,  and  made  a  mod  glorious  and  formidable 

**  appearance. — The  Britons,  as  we  learnt  from 

^^  our  prifoncrs,  were  ftruck  with  confternatioq 

*^  and  •  defpair,  when  they  faw  that  the  fleet  had 

**  penetrated  into  the  moft  fecrct  receflcs  of  their 

*•  feas,  and  rode  triumphant  on  their  coafts  "•.*' 

When   the  Romans  had,   by  their   fleets  and  Romans 
armies,   reduced  provincial  Britain  to  an  entire  f^\h/*** 

»77  Sueton  in  Claud,  c.  17.  >7«  Hcgifippua  de  Sxcidio 

Hierofolym.  1.  »•  c.  9.         '      "79  Tacir.  rita  Agric.  c.  »5. 
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proteaion  and  quiet  fubmiflion  to  their  authority,  they  ftill 
Lder  kept  a  fleet  of  fliips  of  war  ftationcd  in  its  har- 
bours and  on  its  coafts,  for  fpcuring  their  con- 
quefl:,  prcferving  the  dominion  of  the  fca,  and 
protefting  the  trade  of  their  fubjeas.  This  fleet 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  ftyled  Archigubernus  claffis  Brl- 
tannica?,  or  high  admiral  of  the  Britifh  fleet'*'. 
Seius  Saturninus  filled  this  important  oflicc  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
TheBri-        When  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to 

tl^t     infeft  ^^^    B"^^    fe^  (y^^^^^  was  towards  die 

midabie      end  of  the  third  century),  it  became  neceflfary  to 

Mufi^usand  reinforce  the  Britifli  fleet,  in  order  to  enable  it 

Aieaui.     ^  prote6t  the  merchants  from  the  infults  of  thcfe 

daring  rovers.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 

the  command  of  it  given  to  Caraufius,  an  officer 

of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  experience 

and  flcill  in  maritime  affairs  5   who  finding  him- 

fclf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet,  began 

to  entertain  higher  vicv.s,  and  to  form  the  defign 

of  afluming  the  imperial  purple.     Thi«  defign  he 

foon  after  put  in   execution,   and  chiefly  by  the 

ftrength  of  his  fleet,  he  conftraincd  the  other  two 

emperors,  Dioclcfian  and  Maximianos,    to  make 

peace  with  him,  and  admit  him  to  a  fliare  of  the 

imperial  dignity,   in  which  he  fupported  himfclf 

for  about  feven  years,  when  he  was  treachcroufly 

flain  by  one  of  his  own  oflicers  ''■.     During  all 

this  period   Caraufius  reigned  the   unrivalled  fo- 

*«o  Sclden  Marc  Claufuin,  1.  %.  c.  5.  ««»  See  Chap.  I. 

vcrciga     ' 
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vcrcign   of  the  fcas,    and  (as    Offian  poetically 
ftylcs  him)  the  king  of  (hips ;   fctting  the  >vholc 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  world  at  defiance  ■**. 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  grcat^fs  of  the 
Britifh    fleet  under   CarauGus,    and*  his  fucccflbr 
Aleftus,    by  obferving  the   gfeatnefs  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  againfl  them  for  feveral 
years.     The  emperor  Conftantius  did  not  think 
it  fafe  to  put  to  fea,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Britain^    until  he  had  coUcfted  a  fleet  of   no 
fewer  than  a  thoufand  fail;   and  after  all,  his  fuc- 
cefs  in    that  enterprife  is  afcribed    more  to    his 
good  fortune  in  pafling  the  Britifli  fleet  in  a  thick 
fog,  without  being  obfervcd,  than  to  his  fupcrior 
force  ••*.     The    prodigious  praifcs  that  were  be- 
(lowed    on   Conftantius,    for   this  exploit  of  re- 
covering Britain,  afford  another  proof  of  its  great 
importance,  on  account  of  its  naval  force*     "  O 
"  happy  viftory  !  (cries  his  panegy rift)    compre- 
*'  hending    many    viftories  and   innumerable  tri- 
^  umphs.     By  it  Britain  is  reftored  i  the  Franks 
•*  exterminated;    and  many   nations    which   had 
<'  cdnfpircd    together  are   conftraincd     to    make, 
•'  fubmiflion.    •  Rejoice,    O     invincible    Casfar ! 
"  for  thou   haft  conquered  another  world  j    and, 
"  by  rcftoring  the  glory   of  the  naVal  power  of 
^  Rome,    haft   added  to   her  empire    a  greater 
"  element  than  the  whole  earth  "♦." 

Soon  after  the  re-union  of  Britain   to  the  ,Ro-   Count  of 
man  empire,    hei*  feas  and  coafts    began   to   be   fhW**''"* 

"*  Oflian*!  Poems,  r.  1.  p.  96.    Pomponius  L«tu5,  c,  a. 
"J  Cimpbciri  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  i.  p.  »i,  Sec. 
«-^  Eumcn.  Panegyr.  fi  mibi  Cxfar. 

T  3  again 
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again  infefted  by  the  Saxon  pirates;  who  not 
onij  fcized  ihips  at  Tea,  but  frequently  landed 
and  plundered  the  country.  This  obliged  the 
Romans  imt  only  to  keep  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the 
Britilh  feas  aAd  ports^  for  cruifing  againft  thefe 
rovers^  but  alfo  to  build  and  garrifon  federal 
forts  on  die  coa(ls>  to  prevent  their  delcents. 
This  fleet  and  thofe  forts  were  put  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  an  oflicer  of  high  rank, 
who  had  the  tide  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
(hore  in  Britain  '*'.  By^  thefe  prudent  arrange- 
mentSy  the  Briulh  trade  and  marine  were  pro- 
te£ted>  and  flourifhed  as  long  as  the  Roman 
power  continued  in  its  vigour. 
Trade  and  The  Britons  fuffcrcd  as  much  in  their  maridmc 
SiftSK  aflfairs,  as  diey  did  in  any  other  refped,  by  the 
ftroyed  by  departure  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fleets 
JiJtJre  of  and  garrifons  being  wididrawn,  the  Bridlh  Aips 
«!«?^*  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Frank  and  Saxoa 
pimtes  at  fea>  and  were  not  (ecure  even  in  their 
harbours.  This  obliged  all  the  moft  wealthy 
merchants  to  renre>  with  their  fhips  and  cSc&s, 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire;  and 
left  this  ifland^  divefted  of  its  mofl:  natural  and 
only  fecure  defence,  a  powerful  maritime  fbrce^ 
capable  of  mainuining  the  dominion  of  the  fur- 
rounding  feas,  fupported  by  a  flouri(hing  and  ex« 
tenfive  commerce. 

<n  3eeCbap«III.  (cA.y 
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thibijlory  of  tb€  manners^  virtues^  vic€s^  remarkable 
cuftomsy  language^  drejsy  diet,  md  diverfims 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  firft 
invqfion  of  it  ly  the  Romans  under  Julius  Cdfar, 
A.  A.  C.  55*  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons^ 
A.  D.  449* 

THE   hiftory   of  manned  will   probably  be  miiorj  of 
cfteemtdy  by  many  readers,  the  moft  agree-  JJJ^rtilL 
able  and  entertsuning   parC   of    hiftory.     Thofe  >n6« 
who  are  much  amufed  with  obferving  the  variom 
humours,  paflions,  and  ways  of  mankind  in  real 
life,  or  with  the  juft  and  lively  reprefenCaiion$ 
of  them  upon  the  ftage,    will   perufe  with  plea- 
fure  a  delineation  of  the   manners,  cuftoms,  and 
cfaarafters.  of  nadons  in  their  feveral  ages,  if  i( 
T  4  U 
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is  faithfully  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian. 
For  by  fuch  a  delincadcm,  a  people  are  brought 
again  upon  the  field,  as  they  were  in  the  fuc- 
ceffive  perioiis  of  their  hiftoryj  ahd  are  made  to 
pafs  in  review  before  the  reader,  who  hath  there- 
by an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  language, 
feeing  their  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions;  and  of 
contemplating  their  virtues,  vices,  fingular  hu- 
mours, and  mod  remarkable  cuftoms ;  which 
cannot  fail  to  afford  him  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. 
VCcfiA.  Thig  part  of  hiftory  is  alfo  the   moft  ufeful  and 

•  interefting ;  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  concerned 

in  the    adminiftration  of  public  affairs,   and   the 
government  of  ftates  and  kingdoms.      It    is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  princes  and   politi- 
cians   to  be  intimately  acquainted   with   the  real 
characters,    the    virtues,     vices,     humours,    and 
foibles  of  the  nations  which  they  govern,  and  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  have  political  connexions, 
than  to  be   perfect  maftcrs  of  the  moft  minute 
detail  of  all   the   battles  they   had  ever    fought. 
This  is  fo  ceruin  and  evident,  that  it  needs  neither 
proof  nor  illuftration. 
The  moft         ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  agreeable  and  important  part  of 
difficult,      hiftory    is   by   many  degrees  the   moft  difficult, 
and  on  that  account  hath  been  the  moft  negicScd, 
and  the  worft  executed.     It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  moft  intelligent  and  fagacious   travellers, 
after  they  have  fpent  feveral  years  in  a  countryi 
vifited  all  its  provinces  and  cities,  learnt  its  lan- 
guage, and  converfed  familiarly  with  its  inhabi- 
tants 
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tjamts  of  all  ranks,  to  form  jufl:  and  ckar  con- 
ceptions of  its  national  ch^raflcr  and  manners ; 
^  elpccially  if  it  is  a  country  where  the  people  enjoy 
mnch  freedom  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  ad- 
ing,  according  to  their  various  humours  and  dif- 
pofitions.  How  difficult  mud  it  then  be  for  an 
hiflorian  to  give  a  •  precifc,  extcnfive,  and  well- 
lupported  dcfcription  of  the  charafler  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  in  a  very  ancient  period,  of 
"which  there  are  few  remaining  monuments;  and 
at  the  diftance  of  feventeen  and  eighteen  centuries 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?  This  obfcr- 
vation  is  made  with  a  view .  to  befpeak  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public  to  the  raiftakes  and  im- 
pcrfcdions  that  may  be  difcovered  in  the  following 
delineation  of  the  national  character  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  were  firft  invaded 
by  the  Romans. 

The  climate  of  a  country  hath  fo  great  an  in-  ^^.T»^«^ 
flucnce  on  the  conflitutions,  tempers,  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  proper  to  pay 
fbme  attention  to  the  accounts  which  are  given  m 
by  the  moft  ancient  writers,  of  the  climate  of  this 
ifland  in  their  times*.  This  is  the  more  neccf- 
fary,  becaufe  it  appears  frorn  thefc  accounts, 
that  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in 
this  ifland,  and  on  the  oppofite  continent  of  Gaul, 
were  very  different  in  thofe  times  from  what  cbcy 
are  at  prcfent ;  fo  that  a  confiderable  change  muft 
have  happened  in  the  climate  of  one  of  thefe 
countries,  perhaps  of  both. 

f  L'E<pritdes  Loix,  L  14,  15^  \6,  17. 

Several 
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S*Gm1j  Several  ancient  authors  of  the  beft  authority 
flmiwarm.  /peak  ill  vefy  ftrong  terms  of  the  coldncfs  df  the 
1^^^  climate  in  GauU  and  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  io 
winters.  "  Colder  than  a  Gallic  winter,*'  was  z 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Romans'^  and  if  the 
folbwing  defcriptioA  of  one  of  thefe  winters  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  juft  one,  it  Was  a  very 
cxpreffivc  proverb.  **  Gaul  is  gricvoufly  infcftcd 
*^  with  froft  and  (now.  For  in  winter,  when  the 
^^  air  is  cloudy,  fnow  falls  inftead  of  rain ;  and 
**when  it  is  clear,  the  waters  of  the  groueff 
**  rivers  are  fo  ftrongly  frozen,  that  the  ice  formi 
•*  a  Natural  bridge ;  over  which  not  only  a  few 
**  travellers,  but  whole  armies,  with  all  ihcif 
^  loaded  waggons,  pals  without  danger.-^Biit 
^  as  the  ice  on  thefe  rivers  is  extremely  (mootb 
**  and  flippery,  they  cover  it  with  ftraw^  that 
'^  they  may  go  over  it  with  the  greater  fafety.-^ 
«  Such,  in  a  word^  is  the  exccffivc  fcvcrity  of 
^'  the  winter,  and  the  piercii^  coldnefi  of  die 
**  air  in  Gaul,  that  it  prodoceth  neither  vines 
••  nor  olives '." 

|f  there  was  any  truth  m  this  defcriptioo,  whidr 
is*  in  part  confirmed  by  the  ceftimony  c^  other 
writers,  the  climate  of  Gaul  muft  have  becir 
much  colder  in  thefe  times  than  it  is  at  prefenc  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  climate  of  Britam  feems  to 
have  been  remarkably  mild  and  temperate  in  that 
remote  period.  Julius  Caefar,  who  made  two 
expeditions  into  Britain,  and  Ipent  the  greatcft 

*  Petron.  Satjif.  p.  10;  s  DiodT^  Sicnl*  I.  5.  S  Kf  *^* 

♦  Ptlloiitier  iiift.  Celt.  c«  1%.  p*  iso* 

part 
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part  of  fcveral  years  ia  Gaul,    fays  id  ezprefa 
terms,    *^  That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  milder 
^  than   that  of  Gaul^    and  the  cold  not  fo  in-* 
**  tcnfc'."      This  is    confirmed   by    the    tcfti* 
mony  of  Tzcixxts,  who  (if  he  did  not  rcGde  footie 
time  in  Britain  himfelf )  received  his  information 
from    his   father-in-law  Agricola,   who  lived  fix 
whole  years  in  this  ifland,  vifited  almoft  every 
corner  of  it,  and  was  therefore  very  capable  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  its  climate  *.     It  be- 
longs rather  to  the  naturalift  than  the  hiftorian, 
to  account  for   this   change  in  the  comparative 
ftatc  of  the  atmofphcrc   of  thefe  two  countries, 
Wc  may  however  obferve,  that  the  mildnefs  of 
the  air  of  Britain  was  no  fmall  happinefs  to  its 
inhabitants  in   thofe  times,    when  they  were    fo 
tmperfcAly  clothed;  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  being  Co  well  peopled.     The  air  of  this 
ifland  was  not  fo  remarkable  in  this  period  fot 
its  ferenity,    as  for  its   mildnefs.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  rains   were  very  frequent,  and  the  air 
was   much    loaded  with    vapours,   and   obfcured 
with  mifts  and  fogs  ^.    This  obfervation  of  Ta- 
citus is  confirmed  by  almoft  every  page  of  the 
poems  of  Qffian }  in  which  there  are  innumerable 
aUufions  to  the  fogs,  ^ifts,  and  clouds  of  Cale* 
donia  *•  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,   the  climate  of  Britain,    ia 
Ae  period  wc  arc  now  confidering,  appears  to 

f  Ccf.  de  Bel.  Gal.  ]•  5.  c*  i».  ^  Tacit,  vitt  Agric.  c.  it. 

7  Id  ibid.  *  Poemt  of  Ofliao,  ptfliin.    Dr.  BUir*s  Pifler- 

7  have 
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have  been  moderately  warm  in  fummer,  and  not 
cxcefllvely  cold  in  winter  5  but  rather  more  rainy, 
damp,  and  cloudy  than  it  is  at  prefcnt,  when  its 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  its  lakes  and  marfbes 
drained  '•  Such  a  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  the 
bodies  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Faceof  the  The  face  df  this  country  made  a  very  different 
wverid  appearance  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
wiih  mans  from  what  it  doth  at  prefcnt.     For  thougft 

the  pofition  of  its  vales  and  mountains  hzth 
always  been'  the  fame,  yet  fo  many  of  thcfe  were 
then  covered  with  woods,  that  the  whole  ithnd 
was  faid  to  have  been  Horrida  Sylvis  *^  Some 
of  thcfe  woods  were  of  immenfe  extent,  and  in  a 
tnanner  covered  whole  countries  ".  The  famoui 
foreft  of  Anderida  ^as  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  n.iles  in 
breadth  :  and  the  Saltus  Caledonius  was  probably 
ftill  more  extenfive.  The  very  towns  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  their  places  of  worlhip, 
were  a  kind  of  forefts  j  fo  much  did  the  country 
abound  with  them,  and  fo  greatly  did  the  people 
delight  in  them'*.  One  of  the  chief  difficulrics 
the  Romans  met  with  in  pufhing  their  conquefts 
in  this  ifland,  was  that  ^f  making  their  way 
through  thefe  woods,  and  guarding  againft  the 
lallies  of  the  Britons  from  their  forefts  *'.     This 

9  Herodian,  I   3.  c.  47.  "o  Lcland*s  Itinerary,  ▼.  6.  p.  ic^ 

»»  Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.  |i.  195.        Mr.  Pcggc's  Dificrtation  od  tk« 
Corkani,  p.  113, 134}  &c. 

«»  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  V.     5  J  Cacfar  dc  Ecrf.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  15. 19. 

obliged 
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obliged  them  to  make  cuts  through  the  woods'  as 
they  advanced,  fo  broad,  that  they  might  be  in 
no  danger  of  a  furprife ;  and  they  afterwards 
cleared  away  much  greater  quantities  of  them  for 
the  fake  of  agriculture. 

Many  parts   of  Britain,    when  it  was  firft  in-  Bogs  and 

vaded    by  the  Romans,    were  full  of    bogs  and  *"^^^ 

marfhes,  or  covered  with  ftanding  waters.     This 

had  probably  been  occafioned  in  fome  places  by 

inundations  of  the  fea,  and  in  others  by  accidental 

obftruftions,     and    overflowings    of    rivers;     l^ 

which    the  waters  being  fprcad  over  the  face   of 

the    country,    and  allowed    to   ftagnate,    formed 

either    pools  or    marlhcs.     However  this  might 

be,    thefc   extcnfive  fens  and   marflies  prefented 

another  great  obftruftion  to   the  progrefs  of  the 

Romans,    and   gave  the    Britons    a   confiderablc 

advantage  againft    them  -,   by    their  being  better 

acquainted   with  them,    and  more  accuftomed  to 

pafs  them.     This  the   Romans  felt  very  fenfibly 

in  one  of  the  firft  battles  with  the  Britons,  in  the 

reign  of    Claudius.      This   a£tion   happened  not 

far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tham'es,    at  a  place 

where  the  overflowing  of  that  river  had  made  a 

large  mar(h :    "  This  the  Britons    paflTed,    being 

'*  acquainted  with  thcfe  places  that  were  firm  at 

^^  bottom,  and  fordable;  but  the   Romans  ran  a 

"  great  rilk  in   following  them ;  and  many  pur- 

"  fuing  too  rafhly,    fell  among  unpaflable  bogs, 

^^  and  loft  their  lives  •*." 

u  Dto.  CaiT,  1.  60. 

After 
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b 'th^  After  this,  the  Romins,  as  they  advanced, 
drained  many  of  thefe  fens^  and  made  the  raoft 
folid  roads  diroi^  them,  with  bridges,  where 
they  were  neccflary.  The  emperor  Sevenis,  in 
his  famous  expedition  into  Caledonia,  met  widi 
little  oppofition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  almoft 
infurmountabk  obftaeks  from  the  woods  and 
ftns,  with  which  the  country  was  coarercd. 
<^  Sevenis  entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  eod* 
<<  kh  fatigues  to  fuftain;  forefts  to  cut  down, 
^  morafles  to  drain,  and  bridges  to  build«  The 
^*  waters  too  extremely  incommoded  his  tioops» 
^  infomuch  that  fome  of  the  foldiers,  being  able 
*^  to  march  no  farther,  begged  of  their  cocnpa* 
*^  nions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might  not  bH 
^'  alive  into  their  enemies  hands.  In  a  word, 
^<  Severus  loft  no  fewer  than  fifty  thoufand  men 
*<  in  this  expedition ;  though  he  (ought  no  battle, 
*«  and  faw  no  enemies  in  a  body  '*."  It  is  ob- 
fcrved  that  Northumberland,  the  Mcrfc,  Tiviot- 
dale,  and  the  Lothians,  the  countries  throi^ii 
which  Severus  marched  his  army,  are,  to  this 
day,  remarkably  clear  of  wood,  and  very  little 
incommoded  with  marfhes.  Such  a  mighty 
change  did  the  Romans  make  in  the  natural,  ai 
well  as  political  (late  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered.  For,  by  thcfe  falutary  works  of 
cutting  down  forefis,  and  draining  lakes,  feos, 
and  marfhes,  they  not  only  made  a  moft  agree- 
able alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country,   aod 

'5  Xipbillo,  ex  Dione  in  Seiren 

gained 
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gained  great  quantities  of  ground  for  paftunge 
and  agriculture,  but  they  even  rendered  the  very 
u:  and  dioiace  niore  ferenc  and  dry ;  and  made 
this  ifland>  in  ail  refpefb^  a  more  pleafant  and 
healthful  refidence  than  it  had  been  in  its  natural 
and  uncultivated  ttztf. 

Though  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  believe   Per<biM«r 
that  all  mankind  are  of  one  fpecies,  and  defcended  ^Uon^ 
from  one  original  pair,  yet  ic  caonot  be  denied 
that  there  is  now,  and  hath  long  bcpn,  a  mod: 
prodigious  difference  between   the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  in  the  colour,   ftature,  ihape^ 
and  ftrength  of  their  bodies,    as  well  as  in  the 
faculties  of  their  minds '^    It  is  not  the  province 
of  the   htftorian  to  account  for  this  difference; 
but  as  the  perfonal  accompliffinoents  of  a  people 
form  an  efiEential  part  of  their  national  chara6ler, 
(bty  merit  our  particular  attention  in  a  hiftory  of 
their  manners. 

It  hath  been  obfervcd  by  feveral  authors,  that  the  Perfont  rf 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gcrnwny,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  ^^' 
Britain,   bore  a  very  great  rcftmblance  to  each  Gaui»,aiid 
other,  both  in  their  perlbns  and  manners;  and  this  very  mucb 
obfervation  is  confirmed  by  many  teftimonies  of  **'^' 
Greek   and   Roman    writers*'.     This  was  nrore 
pardcularly  true  of  the  Gauls  and  South  Britons, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  very  fame  kind  of 
people  in  all  refpe£ts  s  fb  that  whatever  is  (aid  of 
the  pcrfons,   manner^,   and  cuftonu  of  the  one^ 

^  Hitoire  Niturelk,  par  M.  De  Bofibn,  Svo.  Paris  1769.  torn.  5. 
*7  Clofer.  Gerniiii,  Aotii).  I.  i.  c.  14,  p.  91.     Pdloutier  Hiftoire 
^  Ocltef,  1. 1.  c«i,  p.  X96.  V 

may 
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n»y  be  appfied  to  the  othtr^  with  little  variamo 
and  few  exceptions  ■*.  "  Thofe  Britons  who  Uwc 
"  neareft  Gaul,  are  very'  like  the  Gauls ;  which 
*'  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  defended 
^  from  the  fame  original  flock,  and  their  dwelling 
"  almoft  in  the  fame  clitnate  \**  A  modcra 
writer  hath  been  at  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
.  Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the  North,  bore  a 
greater  .refcmblance  to  the  Germans  than  to  ihc 
Gauls  *®.  This-  bad  alfo  been  obferved  by  Ta- 
citus, with  refpcft  to  their  perfons ;  and  probah^ 
proceeded  from  the  greater  fimilarity  of  thdr 
climate  and  way  of  life  *'.  The  truth  feetns  to 
be,  that  all  the  Celtic  nations  who  inhabited  the 
weftern  provinces  of  Europe,  were  originally  tiic 
fame  people;  and  in  procefs  of  time  differed  a 
little  from  each  other,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  civilization  and  intercourfc  with 
ftrangers,  and  the  different  climates  of  the  cotiar 
tries  which  they  poflcffcd* 
Perfons  of  The  ancicnt  Britons  were  remarkable  for  the 
iheBriions  largcncfs  of  thcir  bodies  and  tallnefs  of  their 
aifidiAif.  nature.  "The  Britons  (fays  Strabo)  exceed  the 
"  Gauls  in  ftature ;  of  which  I  had  ocular  dc- 
*'  monftration.  For  I  faw  ibme  young  Britons 
*' at  Rome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller  than  the 
"tailed  men"."  The  Caledonians,  or  North 
Britons,  fccm  to  have  been  mcft  remarkable  for 
their  large  limbs  and  high  ftature ;  and    in  that 

'^  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  t  5.  c.  12.       '  «9  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c  11. 

*«>  M'Phcrfon'i  D»fi'c nation,  12.  p.  154. 

*'  Tacit,  vita  Agri©.  c,  11,  •*  Strabc,  K  5.  pu  lOQ^ 
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rcfpcft  bore  the  greateid  rcfembkncc  to  the  <$er* 
mans,  who  are  allowed^  by  aU  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  to  have  exceeded  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  in  the '  fize  and  ftatarc  of  their  bddies  *K 
The  ancient  Britons  arc  not  'fo  much  celfBrated 
for  the  elegante  of  their  iha^e  irid  figure,  ^  for 
their  biHfc.  Strabo  defcribes  the  Britifli  youths 
which  he  (aw  it  Rome,  as  of  a  loofc  contexture 
of  body;  not  ftandlng  very  ftf eight  or  firm  on 
their  legsj  nor  having  any  thing  very  fine  in  theii^ 
features,  or  the  turn  of  their  limbs**.  This 
appearance  mighty  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to 
their  youth.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  very  famous 
fSf  the  fdftnieis,  plumpnefs,  and  whittneft  of 
their  bo^Sj  and  for  the  fairnefs  of  their  com^ 
plexidns :  in  all  which  they  were  at  lead  equalled 
by  fuch  t)f  the  ancient  Britons  as  were  clothed 
and  did  not  paint  ^.  The  Britifli  ladies,  in  par- 
riciular,  greatly  excelled  in  fairnefs,  and  in  the 
whitencfi  and  foftnefs  of  their  pcrfons.  The 
bofom  of  one  of  thefe  Britifh  beauties  is  com- 
yarcd  by  OflSan^  to  the  down  of  the  fwan, 
"  when  flow  flic  fails  the  lake,  and  fidclong 
*'  winds  are  blowing  *■/'  The  Britons  had  alfo 
^r  or  yellow  hair^  though  in  many  various  gra- 
dadonsi  and  in  general  not  fo  white  as  that  of 
the  Gauls  •^.  The  hair  of  the  Caledonians  is 
laid  to  have  been  for  the  moft  part  of  a  reddiih 
cafts  and  that  of  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South 

^1  Tacit*  ¥itt  Agrlc.  c.  li.    Pelloiitier,  h  x.  d.  19?. 

*^  Stfaboi  K  5.  p*  ao6.  »i  Fclioutier,  h  i,  p.  191* 

^  Poemt  of  OfliaD,  ▼,  i.  p.  5«.  *7  Strabo,  !•  5.  p.  aoo. 
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Wales,  moft  commonly  curled  *V  All  the  Celtic 
nations  had  blue  eyes ;  which  feems  to  have  been 
efteemcd  a  great-  beauty  by  the  ancient  Britons 
in  both  fcxes**.  Their  enemies  obierred  that 
they  had  an  uncoti^tfnon  fiercenefs  in  their  looks, 
eipecially  when  they  advanced  to  battle,  that 
was  apt  to  ftrike  terror  into  thofe  wtu>  beheld 
thcm"^.  Their  voices  too,  when  they  exerted 
them  with  a  defign  to  excite  terror,  were  exceed- 
ingly loud,  horrid,  and  frightful'*,  "  Now 
"  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  .thrice  he  reared 
^^  his  voice,  Cromla  anfwered,  around^  and  the 
«  fons  of  the  defert  ftood  dill  ^^ 
6trongand  The  Britous  and  other  Celtic  nations 
jTtiem  of  "^  1^^^  remarkable  for  the  great  ftrci^, 
w^J*  ^'^^  *^  Sy^^^  b"'k  of  their  bodies '^  The  firf- 
lowing  defcription  of  Fingal  and  Swaran  wreft- 
ling,  mufl:  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  prodigious 
ftrcngth  of  thefe  two  chieftains.  "  Their  finewy 
*'  arms  bend  round  each  other ;  they  turn  from 
'<  fide  to  fide,  and  drain  and  ftretch  their  Urgt 
'^  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride 
'*  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they  (hook  the  hill 
*^  with  their  heels  5  rocks  tumble  from  their 
**  places  on  high ;  the  green  headed  bufhes  are 
'*  overturned '*•'• 

'   »«  Tacit,  rita.  Agric.  c.  ii. 

A9  Pellootier,  1. 1*  p.  X03.  Offian*ft  Poens,  Y«  t.  p.  17.  t,  %,  p.  %€. 

}o  Cse(arde  Bel.  GaU  I.  i.  c.  39.  >>  Cluver.  Gaamu 

Antiq.  p.  96.  J*  OiEin*$  Poemt,  ▼.  z.  p*  5^ 
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For  though  this  defcription  is  highly  poedcal» 
it  was  certainly  fntcndcd  to  cxprcfs  the  extra- 
ordinary  ftrength^  as  well  as  art,  of  thefc  royal 
wrcftlers.  The  ancient  Britons  were  like^iife 
very  fwift  of  foot,  and  excelled  in  runnings 
fwimming,  wreftling,  climbing,  and  all  kinds 
of  bodily  exerci(es,  in  which  cither  ftrength  or 
fwiftnefe  were  required  **.  They  were  alfo  very 
patient  of  pain,  toil  and  hardfhips  of  variou;^ 
kinds.  ^^  The  Maea^  and  Caledonians  are 
^'  accuftomed  to  fatigues,  to  bear  hunger,  cold, 
^  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips.  They  run  into 
^  the  moraiTes  up  to  the  neck,  and  live  there 
•*  fcveral  days  without  eating  *\''  But  what 
many  of  the  Roman  faiftorians  have  obfcrved 
concerning  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  was  pro- 
bably true  likewife  of  the  Britons  1  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  much  heat  or  thirft ; 
and  that  they  exerted  their  ftrength  with  fo  much 
violence  on  their  firft  alTault  upon  an  enemy, 
that  it  was  foon  cxhaufted'\  In  a  word,  the 
ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been,  in  general, 
a  tall,  ftrong,  nimble,  and  comely  people;  and 
having  good  conftitutions,  and  living  in  a  fimple 
and  frugal  manner,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
many  of  them  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  •'  Some 
*^  of  the  pec^le  of  Briuin,*'  lays  Plutafch^  «<livc 
*•'  one  hundred  and  twenty  years*'.'* 

^f  0ffiaii*t  Poemty  ▼•  t •  p.  40.  41.    Herodian,  1.  3.  e.  4>7* 
}*  Xiphilin.  ex  Diont  NicaM>  in  Sever. 

17  Lhr.  hlfk,  U  15«  c.  <•    Taciti  de  Morib.  Ger.  c.  ^  Floras^ 
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Poetical         As  the  foUbwiQg  poetical  pi£ture  of  an  andenC 
mn  ancient  BricoD,  ID  the  prime  of  his  ftrcDgth  and  beamy, 
Briton.       ^^  drawft  from  the  life' by  the  hand  of  a  ma&cr, 
and   correfponds    with  the    reprefentadon  given 
above>  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fet  it  before 
the  reader :  **  Was  he  while  as  the  fnow  of  Ard- 
*«  ven  ?  Bloomiftg  as  the   bow  of  the  fiiower  ? 
««  Was  his  hair  Hke  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and 
'*  curling  in   the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like 
<*  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  batde  ?  Fleet  as  the 
«*  roe  of  the  defert  *•.'* 
Genius  of      NatuTC  feems  tQ  have  been  oo  lela  liberal  to  the 
Celtic  nat^oftSt  and  in  particular  to  the  Gavls  and 
Britons^  in   the  natural    powcn  and  facoldcs  of 
their  minds^  than  in  the  formation  of  their  bodicsi* 
The   Gauls  are  reprcfented,   by  all  the  andeot 
authors  who  fpeak  of  them,  as  an  acute  and  in- 
genious peoplcj   Very   capable  of  acqmring  any 
art  or  fcience  to  which  they  applied**.     But  the- 
Britons,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  nationsj  and  very  well  qua- 
lified to   (ofjax  a  judgment  of  them,  were   ftill 
nnore .  acute  than  the  Gaulsj  and  had  a  happier 
genius  for  the  acquifuion  of  the  fciences.    Ji^itu 
Agricoda  loaded    the    noble   youths    of  Britain, 
who  applied  tO:  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  language 
and   learningi    with  praifcsi    and  dcclaicd  chat 
they  excelled  the  youths  of  Gaul  in  geniua^. 
Though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  memories 

S9  0fiian*t  Poems»  r»  i*  p*  90.  4o  0iod.  Sicnl.  L  5. 
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of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  naturally  better 
th»i  thofe  of  other  men»  yet  they  mufl:  have  be^ 
come  very  ftrong  and  tenacious^  by  continuai 
excrcife  5  as  they  were  their  only  books  and  re- 
cords, and  the  repodtories  of  all  their  knowledge 
of  every  kind  *\  The  imaginations  of  a  people 
who  delighted  fo  much  ^n  poetry  as  die  ancient 
Britons,  and  who  courted  the  Mufes  with  fo 
much  ardour,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  their 
few  remains)  with  fo  much  fucceft,  muft  have 
been  very  warm  and  lively  *'. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  natural  paf-   Rejening 


Cons  And  difpofirions  of  the  hearts  of  a  highly  fh\-airdc!It 
refined  and  polilhed  people;  but  thefe  appear  Britont. 
confpicuous,  and  without  difguile,  in  tho(e  who 
are  but  emerging  from  the  favage  ftate,  and  in 
the  firft  fti^es  of  civilization.  It  was  this  that 
enabled  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  defcribe 
fo  diftinftly  as  they  have  done,  the  reigning 
paffions  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons, 

All  the  Celtic  nations  are  reprefented  as  into*  Pride, 
fcrably  proud  and  vain**.  Thefe  paffions  arc 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  many  different  ways. 
They  were  apt  to  break  out  into  vain  and  boaftful 
language  ;  magnifying  their  own  prodigious  va- 
lour and  wonderful  exploits,  in  the  mod  hyper- 
bolical drains  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  depreciaring 
and    reviling    others,  efpecially    their    enemies, 

♦*  Carfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  C.  c.  14. 
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With  as  little  rcfcrvc  or  decency  *••  But  this 
niightj  perhaps^  be  as  much  owing  to  the  na- 
tural franknefs  of  their  tempers^  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  as  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
vanity.  This  pafliod  tooi  it  is  faid,  made  them 
often  engage  in  very  ra(h  and  defperate  enter- 
prifes^  through  a  prefumptuous  tonfidence  in 
their  own  ftrength  and  courage;  and  rendered 
them  alfo  infolent  and  overbearing  in  pfrofperityi 
In  a  word,  their  vanity  appeared  in  a  way  we 
could  hardly  have  expcftedj  in  their  fondnefi 
for  finery,  and  pride  of  drcfs  and  ornament**. 
Axigqr^  As  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons   were  of  a 

fanguine  complexion  and  temperament  of  body, 
ib  they  wert  naturally  of  a  choleric  and  fiery 
fpirit,  fubjed  to  fuddcn  and  violent  tran(portsof 
rage  and  paQion*^  This  made  them  very  im- 
patient of  contradidion,  and  extremely  apt  to 
engage  in  broils  and  quarrels;  efpecially  when 
the  natural  warmth  of  their  temper  was  inflamed 
with  fntoxicating  liquors*'.  They  then  fct  no 
bounds  to  their  rage  and  fury,  but  proceeded  to 
the  mod  bloody  extremities  on  the  mod  trifling 
provocarions.  This  paffion  had  even  a  great  in- 
fluence in  their  public  councils  and  national  con- 
duft,  by  precipitating  them  into  unneceflkry 
wars,  and  making  them  profccute  thefc  wan  as 

4f  Diod"*  Sicul.  I.  5.  c.  «9.  p.  351. 

4A  Strabo,  I.  4.  p.  196.    Tacit.  Aonal.  1.  i.  c.  14.    Diod. 
€tcttl.  i.  5.  c.  S7.  p.  351.     Srrabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 
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they  were  prompted  by  bfind  impetuous  rage, 
itnd  not  under  the  direftion  of  prudence.  •*  In 
*'  this  manner,  (ays  Seneca,  thefe  barbarians  en-' 
*•  gage  in  war.  As  foon  as  their  fiery  paf- 
**  fionlte  fpirits  apprehend  they  have  received 
*^  the  fmaUeft  injury,  they  fly  to  arms,  and 
*•  rulh  upon  their  enemies,  without  order,  fear, 
«*  or  caution  *•♦** 

All  the  Celtic  nations  were  naturally  of  i  courage 
bold,  intrepid,  atid  fearlefs  fpirit,  defpifing  and  J^  ^7 
even  courting  dangers.  If  we  may  believe  fomc  dangfr. 
ancient  authors,  they  carried  this  contempt  of 
danger  to  an  extravagant  height,  v*^  I  am  in- 
«*  formed  (fays  JEWzn)  that  the  Celta^  are  of  all 
«^  mankind  the  moft  forward  in  expofing  them* 
<«  felves  to  dangers.  They  reckon  it  fo  igno- 
«<  minious  and  fhameful  a  thing  to  fly,  that  they 
<<  will  not  redre  from  an  inundation  of  the  ica; 
^<  or  from  a  falling  or  a  burning  houfe.  Nay, 
<<  fome  of  th^m  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  take 
<^  arms,  and  ru(h  into  the  fca  in  a  ftorm,  bran* 
<<  di(hing  their  fwords  and  fpears,  as  if  they  de- 
•*  figned  to  wound  arid  terrify  the  very  waves '"." 
Strabo  thinks  this  account  fabulous  and  incre- 
dible ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  a  ferocious  peo« 
pie,  who  efteem  the  encountering  of  danger  their 
greatelt  glory,  will  or  will  not  do  •'. 

The    following   defcriprion  of  daring  and  in- 
trepidity in  an  ancient  Bricifh  chieftain,  is  pa- 

49  Seneca  de  Ira,  1.  3.  c.  3.  Polyb.  1.  a.  p.  ita. 
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rallcl  to  the  mdft  incredible  and  romandc  put 
of  the  above  accouoc    ^  My  foul  brightens  in 
f(  danger — I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel^    my  &• 
"  thcr^  never   feared— Cormar  was  the  firft  of 
^'  my  race.     He  iported  through  the  (h^rms  of 
^'  the  waves.    His  black  (kifF  bounded  on  ocean, 
^^  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the    blaft.    A 
**  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  night.     Seas  fwell, 
<<  and  rocks  refound.     Winds  drivr  along  the 
«'  clouds.    The  lightnii^  Qies  on  wings  of  fke, 
<^  He  feared^  and  came  to  land:    then  blulhed 
<<  that  he  feared  ac  all    He  ruflied  again  among 
"  the  waves,  to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.     Three 
ff  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark;    he   ftood 
♦«  with  the  fword  unflheathed.     When  the  kw- 
^<  hung  vapour  t>afled,  he  took  it  by  (the  curling 
<'  headj  ^nd  (earched  its  dark  womb    widi  bis 
•«  fteeh    The  fon  of  the  wind  fOrfook  the  «r. 
•^  The  moon  and  ftars  returned**."    Such  was 
the  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  the  ancient  Gauk 
and  Britons,  that  they  defpifed  even  death  itfdT 
in  its  moft  frightful  forms '\" 
Ferocity,     '    The   ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britaia 
were  accufed,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writcrS) 
of   being    ferocious,    crue]>    and    languin^   h 
their  difpoGdonss  and  there  fcum  to  have  beca 
fome  appearance   of  truth    in   this  accuiatioa*^. 
When  they  were  greatly  heated  with  reieotmcDt 
and  flufhed  with  vidory,    it  cannot  be    dedcd 

5ft  Offian^t  Poems,  r.  i.  p.  3^  si  Lvcan.  Pharfil.l.i* 

H  PellouHer  Hift.  Celt,  torn*  i.  1.  ^.  c.  ^1.  p.  556. 
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duit  they  were  s^pt  to  purAie  their  vengeagcetoa 
fiu-y  and  to  be  guilty  of  unneccflary  and  fhock^ 
ing    cruelties.     The  behaviour    of   the   Britons 
under  Boadicia,   at  the    beginning  of   their  in* 
furredion^    as    it    is  defcribcd   by  Tacitus    and 
Die  9    affords  an  example  of  this^    too  offenfive 
to  humanity  to  be  here  related  "•     But  the  cruel 
and    provoking  treatment  which   they    had    re- 
ceived from   their  infolent  conquerors,     may  be 
juftly  pleaded  as    fome  extenuation  of  the    ex- 
ceffcs  of  which  they  were    guilty  on   that    oc- 
calion;  and  the    commonnefc   of  fuch    cxceflcs 
among  all  bold  and  warfike  nations  before  they 
are   thoroughly  civilized^    is  a  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiarly  atrocious    and  bloody  in 
the  difpofidons  of  our  Bririfti  anceftors.    On  the 
contrary,  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britifh 
bard  abound  with  fenriments  of  the  greateft  gcn- 
tleneis    and    humanity  expreflcd    by    his  heroes 
towards  their  vanquiflicd  enemies.    ,"  The  light- 
•^  ning   of  my  fword   is  againft  the    ftrong    in 
**  battle  ;   but  peaceful  it  lies   by  my  fide  when 
^*  warriors  yield  in  war — I  am  no  fire  to  low- 
**  hid  foes:    I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  c!ic 
<*  brave  '•." 

The  ancient  Gauls  are  rcprefented  by  Csefar  as  Curiofity 
a  people  of    the  moft  impatient   and  infatiablc  ihy,^7a1h- 
curiofity,  and  at  the  fame  time   extremely  ere-  ?«^«  ^^ 
dulous;    and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  an-  ^£^f. 

SS  Tacit.  Annal.  ].i4«  c.  33.  DioinNeron. 
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deht  Bricons,  who  were  in  all  refpcAs  fo  like 
theni>  had  the  fame  difpofitions.  <'  It  is  a 
**  cuftom  ift  Gaul  to  ftop  travellers,  and  oblige 
*«  them  to  tell  all  they  know  or  have  heard  i 
^'  and  the  common  people  gathei"  id  crowds  abouc 
«*  merchants  in  the  ftreets,  and  force  them  to 
**  declare  whence  they  came,  and  to  commu- 
•*  nicate  all  their  news;  and  fo  much  are  thcjr 
*'  affeded  with  thcfe  news,  (which  are  often  not 
**  better  than  mere  fidions,)  that  in  confeqiKnde 
**  of  them  they  engage  in  the  ttioft  precipitate 
<*  undertakings,  df  which  they  have  foon  reafon 
*«  to  repent  *^"  It  k  plainly  enough  InGnuatcd 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  were  infefted  with 
tho  lame  political  cufiofity  and  Credulity,  and 
thereby  cafily  precipitated  into  rafli  cntcrprizes 
ind  wars.  Flcklcncfs  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  and  national  foibles  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons ''•  This  indeed  is  a 
neceffary  confequence  and  conftant  concomitant 
of  credulity  and  rafhnefs.  For  thofe  who  be* 
licve  haftily  and  engage  ra(hly,  are  apt  to 
abandon  their  opinions  and  cntcrprifcs  with  equal 
levity. 
TWr  It  b  no  fmall  difadvantage,  that  we  are  under 

po^fio'/t     a  neceflity  of  taking  our  accounts  of  the  natural 
nnd  Tir-     temper  and  difpofitions  of  our  Britifli  anccftors, 
for  the     moft    part^     from    thofe     who   neither 
cilecmcd   nor  loved    them;    and   who  evidently 

57  Cxfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  5.        sS  Tacit,  viti  Agtk.  4.  ii. 
CxiU  lie  Bfi.  Gal,  I.  2.  c.  I.  ].  4.  c.  5. 
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diibovcr  a  greater  propenficy  to  cenfutCj  than  to 
cotximend.  Thefe  unfavourable  judges,  how« 
ever,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  reprefcnt*  them 
as  naturally  proud,  paflionace,  cruel,  curious^ 
credulous,  rafh,  and  fickle,  cannot  help  acknow« 
ledging  that  they  were  a  brave  and  ingenious 
people,  (Irangers  to  duplicity  and  malignity  of 
(pint ;  of  a  grateful,  tradlablci  and  docile  dif- 
pofition,  when  they  were  well  treated ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  many  of  them  wanted  neither  great* 
htfs  nor  goodncfs  of  heart  ^\ 

Such  were  the  natural  difpofuions  and  pre- 
vailing paflions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is 
now  time  to  take  a  (hort  view  of  their  moral 
qiialities,  their  molt  cohfpicuous  virtues,  and 
moft  notoHous  vices. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  no  lefs  remarkable 
than  the  other  Celtic  nations  for  their'  love  of 
liberty  and  abhorrence  of  flavcry,  and  for  the 
bravery  which  they  exerted  in  prefifrving  the 
one,  and  defending  themfclves  frbm  the  other. 
They  fubmittcd  with  pleafure  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  princes,  which  was  mild  and 
legal  5  but  they  wfere  ttruck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  being  reduced  to  fervitude.  It  was 
to  this  well-known  paflion  of  theirs  for  liberty, 
that  their  leaders  condantly  addrefled  themfclves 
in  all  their  harangues,  to  excite  them  to  fight 
bravely  againft  the  Romans;  and  it  was  this 
powerful  paflion  that  adually  animated  them   to 

i9  Pellottticr  Hift«  Cclt«  toip.  i.  1.  it.  c.  13.  p.  49)1  494. 
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make  fo  long  and  obftinate  a  refiftaoce  to  thst 
tll«fubduing  people^   as  well    as  many  bold  at- 
tempts to  Ihake  off  their  yoke**.    So  great  an 
abhorrence  Jiad  the  Caledonians^  of  fubjedion  to 
the  Romans,  that  many  of  them  put  their  own 
wives  and  chiklren  to  death  with  their  own  hands, 
when  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  prefenre 
diem  from  ftavcry  by  any  other  means**.     The 
charader  which    Tacitus    gives   of   the   ancient 
BritonSj  even  after   they  had    fubmitted  to  the 
Roman  government,  but  before  they  were  ener- 
vated by  Roman  luxury,   is  probably  very  juft, 
and  is  certainly  very  honourable.      "  The  Bri- 
*'  tons  are   a   people   who  pay  their  taxes,   and 
*^  obey  the  laws  with  pleafurc;    provided  no  ar- 
*'  bitrary  illegal  demands  are  made  upon  them; 
*'  but  thefe  they  cannot  bear  without  the  greateft 
«  impatience.     For  they  are  only  reduced  to  the 
♦*  ftaie  oflubjcfts,  not  of  flavcs  **, 
Vaiovrin        Valour  in  war  was  the  mod  admired  and  po* 
pular  virtue  of  the   ancient   Britons*     Their  na- 
tural   courage,  arifing  from    the    foundnefs    and 
vigour  of  their  conftitutions,   was   raifed   to   an 
cnthufiaftic    height    by    many    powerful    incen« 
tivcs*'.      They  were    accuftomcd,   almofl    from 
their  infancy,  to   handle  arms;    and  to  fing  the 
glorious   aftions    of    their   anceftors.      This    in- 
Ijpired  their  young  hearts   with  impatient  defires 

**  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  i«.  c.  ^4.  \.  14.  c.  J5,     Vita  Agric.  c.  so. 
31,  ^z*  Xiphilin.  ex  Diooc  in  NeroB. 

^»  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  38.  •»  Id.  ibid,  c.  i|. 
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to  be  engaged  m  war.    ^^  Tbe  fword  of  Ardvo 

«^  was  in  tbe  hand  of  the  kings  aid  he  looked 

*^  with  jo^  on  its  poliibed  ftuds:   thrice  he  at^ 

•*  tempted  to  draw  it,    and. thrice  he  &ikd«^ 

^\  Althan !   he  faid  with  a  fimle«  haft  thou  be- 

^^  held  my  father?    Heavy  is  the.fword  of  the 

^'  king;   (urely  his  arm  was  ftrcmg*     O  that  I 

^^  were  bke  him  in  batde,  wheo  the  rage  of  his 

^  wrath  arofel— Y^ars  may    comft  on,  O   Al-# 

V  than,  and  my  arm    be   ftrong**.'*     A  great 

part  of  their  youth  was  fpent  in  ittartial  exerciiesi 

in  which   they  were  carefully  inftruSied   by  the 

abkft    matters  ^^      As  they  advanced  in  year^ 

they  wece  made,  fully  fenfible  that  every  thii^Ja 

life  depended  on  their  valour:  that  the  fmiles  of 

the  &tr,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  praifes  of 

the  bards,  and  the  applaufes  of  tbe  people^  dnd 

even  happinefs  after  (feath,  were  only  to  be  ob- 

miiKd   by   brave  and  .daring    exploits    in    war;r 

^^  Mine  arm    reicued    tbe  ^feeble,    the  haughty^ 

«  found  my. rage  was  fire— For  this  my  Others 

^  ffaall  meet  mc  at  the  gates  of  thehr  airy^haUs^ 

^  tail^  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled 

"  eyes**/*      When    they   arrived  at   manhood^ 

arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  in  the  public 

affiuDbly  of  their  countrymen,    with  much    (o^ 

kmatty  and   pompi     and    from    thenceforward 

Wat  became    the  chief   delight  and  buQnefi  of 

their    lives,  from    whence    they    derived    their 

-^ 

•♦  0fllan*s  Poems,  v.  a»  p.  xS.  •*  Id*  ibid,  ▼,  !•  p»  jo# 
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^ry  and  their  fupport.  Tiiofe  mttft  have  bean 
polcroons  indeed^  who  were  not  rendered  brave 
by  fuch  an  education^  and  by  fo  many  powerfid 
motives  to  valour^. 
RoTpiti?  -  Hofpitality  and  ktndneft  to  ftrangers  was 
^^*  another  of  the  moft  Ihiniag  virtues  of  the  an- 

tienc  Britons,  and  of  all  the  other  Celdc  na- 
tions ^'.  As^  fooB  as  they  beheld  the  face  of  a 
ftefmger,  all  their  haughttnefs  and  ferocity  were 
laid  afidc ,  thty  felt  the  fiocereft  joy  at  his  ar« 
rival,  accoftcd  him  with  the  moft  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  gave  him  the  warmeft  invicacions  to 
enter  their,  doors^  which  flew  open  for  his  re« 
oepoon^.  It  was  even  long  efteemed  infamous 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  for  a  chiefbin  to  (hw 
the  door  of  his  houfe  at  all ;  <f  left  (as  the  bank 
^  exprefTed  it)  the  ftrangers  fbould  come  and 
^^  behold  his  contrafled  foul^«"  As  foon  as  the 
ftranger  accepted  the  friendly  invitationj  and 
entered  the  hofpitable  door,  water  was  prefenttd 
to  him  to  wafh  his  feet ;  and  if  he  received  and 
uled  itj  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  his  arms 
to  the  mafter  of  the  houfir,  it  was  underftood  as 
an  intimation  that  he  defigned  to  favour  him 
*  with  his  company  for  fome  time,  at   leaft  one 

night  ^'.  This  difFufed  joy  over  the  whole  man- 
fion»  the  mufic  of  the  harp  arofe,  and.  an  enter* 
ICabment  was  immediately  prepared   and  fervcd 

^  Pdlootier  Hi((.  Celt.  torn.  i.  1,  s«  c.  ix,  15.         ^s  Id.  ibid* 
^  Diod.  Sicul*  1.  5,  p.  »i5.  70  pffiaui*t  Poemt^  t.  s.  ^9* 
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vpj   as;  fumptuoua  and  abundant    as   the  enter- 
tainer could  afford^*.      After   the  entcrtainmeat 
was-  fioUbed,  the  hoft  might,  without  any  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,,  enter  into  a  familiar 
conver(ation  with  his  gueft^  aQc  his  n^me,  from 
whence    he    came,  whither  he  was  going,    and 
iuch  queftions^'.  .  As  long  as  the  ftranger  ftaid^ 
his  peribn  \jras  efteemed    facred  and  inviolable^ 
the   feafon  was  devoted  to  fcftivity,  and  every 
amufeiXKnt  in  the  power  of  his  hoflt  was  pro- 
cured   for   him,  to   make    him   pafs   his    time 
agrc;eab]y,   ^nd  prolong  his  ftay^\      Before   his 
departure,  it  was  ufual  for  the  ftranger  to  ex- 
change a  fword,  fpcar,  fliield,  or  fome  piece  of 
^mour  with  his  hofpitable  entertainer;  and  thele 
they  both  preferved  with  religious  care,  as  noarks 
pf  mutual  friendfhip,  and  the  rights  of  hofpi* 
tality  eftablifhed  between  vthem  and  their  families 
and  pofterity  ^'.    T^is  virtue  of  hoipitality  con'» 
tinued  to  be  pradlifcd  long  after  this  period,  by 
the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ^^ ;  nor  i$ 
it  quite  baniflied   from  fome  of  the  mojl  unfi-e- 
qucnted  parts  of  thefe  countries,  where  it  is  moft 
i)eceflary,  even  to  this  day  '^ 

It  is  a  little  unccruin  whether  or  not  wp  ought  cju^lty, 
to  reckon  chaftity  among  the  national  virtues  of 

7»  Oiraldut  Cambrenfis  Defcript.  Camb,  c.  to. 
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the  ancient  Britons.     If  wc  could  cfepend  upon 
the  truth  of  fomc  anecdotes  related  rf  them  by 
ancient  authors^  wc  fliould  be  led  ta  think  that 
they  were  not  very  delicate  or  ferupulous  in  that 
point.      In  particular^  if  wc  may  believe  Die, 
the  pct^le  of  Caledonia^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded   by  the 
emperor  Scverus,   had  all   their  wives  in  coo^^ 
ifioh,  and  brought  up  all  their  children  in  com- 
monii  as  not  knowing^  to  what  father  any  of  them 
belonged^'.     To  confirm  this  account,   he  re- 
lates a  pretended  converfation  between  the  em* 
prds,  Jcilia,  and  the   wife  of    Argetocoxus,  a 
Britifh  prince ;  in  which  the  emprels  having  up- 
braided the  Bridfti  ladies    for   this  promifcuous  ^ 
intcrcourfe,  the  other  made  a  fmart  reply,  not 
denying,    but  retortihg  the  charge   on  the  Ro- 
man ladics^^     Cajfar  gives  much  the  fame  ac- 
count of  the  Britons  of  the  South  in  his  dme, 
in  this  refpeft.     "  Ten  or  twelve  perfons^  who 
^'  are  commonly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  foos, 
**  and  brothers,,  all  have  their  wives  in  commpo* 
'*  But  the  children  are  prefumed  to  belong  to 
*'  that  man  to  whom  the  modier  was  married**.** 
There  are  fcvcral  confiderarions,  however,  which 
may  juftly  make  us  diftruft  the  truth  of  thefe 
accounts*     It  is  very  probable  diat  Caslar,  Dio> 
and  others   were  deceived  by  appearances^  and 
were  led  to  entertain  this  opnion  of  the  promiA 

7*  Xiphilin.  t%  Dione  Nicifco  in  Sevtt^  ^  IJ«JW« 
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cuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexfs  among  tbe   ai- 

cient    Britonss    by    obferving    the    promiscuous 

manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  parricularly  in 

which   they  flepc.      The  houfes  of  the   Britons 

were   not  like  ours  at  prcfcnt,  or  like  thofe  of 

the   Romans  in  thofe  ckncs,  divided  into  feveral 

diftin<5b  apartments ;    but  coi^fifted  of  one  large 

<rir<juUr  mom  or  hall,  with  a  fire  in  the  middles 

around*  which  the    whole    family,  and  yiHunts^ 

men/  women,  and  chikkco,   flepc  on  the   floor^ 

in  one  continued  bed  of  ft  raw  or  rufhes**. 

This  cxcircd    unfavourable    fufpicions  in    the 
fninds  of  ftrangers,  accuftomed  to  a  more  de- 
cent   manner   of    living;     but    thefe    fufpicions 
were   probably  without  foundation.     For. the  an- 
cient Germans,  who  were  in  many  rcfpefts  ex- 
tren^ely  like   the   ancient   Britons,    and    lived  in 
the  fame  promifcuous  and  crowded  manner,  were 
remarkable  for  their  chaftity   and   conjugal  fide» 
•lity**.      Nay,-  though  the   poftcrity   of  the  Bri- 
tons continued  to  live  in  the  fame  manner,  Itoth 
in  Wales  and  the   Highlands  of  Scotland,  many 
ages  after  this  period,  it  is  well  known  to  have 
had  no  ill  efFeft  on  their  morals  *'•     If  we  con- 
fuk  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britilh  bard, 
who  was   cotcmporary  with    the    hiftorian    Did, 
and  much  better  acquainted  with  the.  manners  of 
his  ctAintry  than  any  foreigner  could  be;    they 

tt  GinU.  Carnbrep.  Dtftnpf.  Cimb.  ^.  xo* 
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abound  with  the  mod  beautiful  defcriptions   of 
the  modefty,  innocence,  and  virtue  of   the  Bri- 
tiih  ladies,  and  the   honour    and  conjugal  affec- 
tion of  both  fexes**.      It  will  perhaps   be   diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  more  affcding  example   of  die 
tendernefs   and  warmth  of  wedded-love  on  both 
iideSj  when  all  circumftances  are  duly  confidered, 
than  it  contained    in    the   following  (hort    tale. 
**  They  told    to   Son-mor  of    Clunar,    that  his 
(•*  brother  was  flain  by  Cormac^  in  fight.     Three 
*^  days    darkened    Son-mor    over   his    brother's 
'<  fall.     His  fpoufe   beheld  the  filent  king,  and 
"  forefew   his  fteps  to  war.      She  prepared  die 
«*  bow   in  fecret,    to   attend    her    blue-fhicWcd 
•«  hero.     To  her  dwelt  darknefs  at  Atha,  when 
*«  he  was  not  there — From  their  hundred  ftreams 
'^  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons  of  Alnecma. 
"  They  had   heard  the  (hield  of  the  king,  and 
^"  their  rage    arofe.      In    clanging    arms     they 
*'  moved    along  towards  UUin   of    the    groves. 
**  Son-mor  ftruck  his  (hield,  at  times,  the  leader 
"  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  (beaurifiil 
"  eye)  over  the  dreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light 
•'  on  the,  mountain,  when  they  croflcd  the  vale 
**  below.  Her  fteps  were  ftately  on  the  vale, 
•*  when  they  rofe  on  the  mofly  hill.— She  feared 
**  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  ia  echoing 
"  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  batrie  rofci 
*'  when  hoft  was    rolled    on   hofti    when  Son- 

>^  Poems  of  OflisD,  paffim. 
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«  mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  Heaven  in  clouds  i 

"  with    her   fprcading  hair    Came  Sul-allin;    for 

**  ftie  trembled  for  her  king — He  ftopt  the  rufh-  ^ 

"  ing  ftrife  to  favc  the  love  of  heroes — The  foe 

"  fled    by    night — Son-mor    flcpt    without    his 

"  blood ;    the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 

«*  on    the   warrior's  tomb/*."      It    is  impofliblc 

that  a  people  who  were  capable  of  fuch  tender 

feelings    could   be  in    general  ignorant,    or  re- 

gardlefs    of    the    laws    of  chafticy   and   virtuous 

love ;    though    fome    individuals   amongft    them 

might  be   brutal  in  their  difpofitions  and  man« 

ners» 

The    truth   is,   the  laws  of  matrimony  appear  Conjugt! 
to  have  been  held  as  facred,  and  the  violations 
of  them  a,s  odious  among  the  ancient  Bricons  as 
among  the    Germans.    ^  The   univcrfal  indigna- 
tion of  the  Brigantes   againft   their  queen    Car- 
tifmandua,   on   account    of   her    gallantries,   is  a 
fufficicnt  proof  of  this.     "  Cartifmandua,   queen 
"  of  the   Brigantes,    was    a  princcfs   famous    by 
"  the  luftre   of  her  race,   the   grcatnels  of   her 
*^  power,  and  the  favour  and   protcftion  of  the 
**  Romans.      But   her  manners  being  corrupted 
"  by  profperity,    (he   became  wanton  and  luxu- 
*'  rious;    and    defpifing  her    hufband   Venutius, 
"  beftowed  her   perfon  and   crowci  on  Vclloca- 
^*  tills,  her  armour-bcarci^.     This  flagitious  deed 
"  proved  the  total  ruin  of  her  family  s   her  en- 

•J  0ilian*$  Poems,  v.  a.  p.  x»7,  x^t*  '^ 
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^  raged  fubjefts  embracing  the  party  of  her  ia* 
«  jurcd  hulband  ••." 

Fnigalitj.       A  frugal  parfimonious  fimplicity  in  their  way 
of  life,   hath    been    commonly   reckoned   amoog 
the    virtues    of    uncivilized    nations    (who    had 
made  but  litdc  progrcfs  in  the  arts),  and  parricu- 
larly  of  the  ancient  Britons  •^      But    this    fim- 
plicity, in  thcfc  circumftances,  is  not  properly  a 
vinue,  as  it  is  the  efFc6t  of  occcflity,  rather  dian 
of  choice  J    and  owing  rather  to  their  ignorancr, 
than  to  their  contempt  of  luxury.     It  will  by- 
and-bye    appear,    that  though  the   ancient  Bri- 
tons could,  and  very  often  did   live  upon  Htdc, 
they  had  no   averlion  to  indulge  their    appetites 
when    they  had    an    Opportunity.      AccoKiiiogiy 
the  Romans    did  not    find  it  a  difficult  tafk  to 
draw  them  off  from  their  boafted  fimplicity  of 
Kving,  and  to  give  them  a  tafte  for  luxury  and 
magnificence.      **    From    ufing    (fays     Tacitus) 
•*  our  language  and  drcfs,  they  proceeded,  by 
**  degrees,  to    imitate   our    vices  and    luxuries, 
'^  our  porticos,  baths^  and  fumptuous  entertain* 
^  ments^/* 

SiBceiify.  Sincerity  and  plain-dealing  are  virtues  to 
which  the  ancient  Britons  had  probably  ^  juftcf 
claim*  Fawning,  flatttry,  and  deceit,  arc  not 
the  vices  of  a  brave  unpoliflicd  people,  who  ve 
commonly  frank  and  open-hearted,  and  (peak 
their  real   fentiments  without  dilgqife.      Thb  is 

S6  Tacit.  Hift.  1. 3.  c*  45-       '7  DM.  Si  ml.  1. 9.  e.  ai.  p«  )47*     j 
'<  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  ai.  I 

tbe 
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tbe  churaAcr  which  is  given  by  Digdorus  Si- 
cuius  of  the  ancient  Britons.  ^'  Their  manners 
<^  are  plain  and  fimplcv  and  they  are  abfolutc 
^^  ftrangers  to  the  pernicious  cunning  and  difli*- 
•*  tntdation  of  the  men  of  our  times  ••." 

The  ancient  BritooSj  and  other  Celtic  nations^  Social  af. 
were  famous  for  the  warmth  of  their  natural  af-  ^*^*®"*^ 
fcftionSf    their  duty  to    their    parents    and   fu«> 
periors,  and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  family*     All  the  young  men  of  a 
clan  or  family  treated  the  pld  men  with  the  re- 
fpe^  and  duty  due  to  parents  $  and  thofe  of  the 
£une  age  behaved  toward  one    another  as   bre«i 
thrcn**.     Nothing  could  equal  the  rcfpefti  af^ 
(cAion,   and   inviolable   attachment  which  every 
family  bore  to  its  head   or  chiefuin.      For  hia 
fafety  and  honour  every  one  of  his  friends  and 
followers  was  always  ready    to  expofe  his  own 
life  to  the  mofl:  imminent  danger*'.    In  a  worc^, 
all  the  members  of  a  clan  or  family   were  ani* 
mated,   as  it  were«   with  one  fpirit  i   and  who* 
ever  did  an  injury,  or  offered  an  affront  to  one 
of  them,  drew    upon  himfclf  the  rcfentment  of 
the  whole •*.     This  family  affection  or  clanihip 
reigned  long  among  the  poftericy  of  the  ancient 
Britons    in    the   Highlands  of  Scodand^  and    is 
hardly  yet  extinguiflied*\ 

S9  Diod*  Sicul.  L  5*  c.  11.  p.  3|.7» 

9"  Nicol.  DuDafcen.  apud  SCohaeum,  Serm*  37,  p.  xiS. 

9t  Tacit,  dt  morib.  Qermzn*  e*  X4.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  it. 

f3  Ofli«A*t  Poems.  ▼•  %•  p.  1079  io8. 
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Vices  of         Though  it  is   mod  agreeable  to  contemplate 

bTiiom*"*  ^^^  ^^  *"^  beautiful  fide,  either  of  national  or 

particular  characters;    yet    our   regard    to  truth 

obliges  us  to  reverfe  the  medal,  and  take  a  ibort 

view  of  the  mod  remarkable  national  blemiflies 

and  vices  of  our  Britifh  anccllors. 

Fondneft        The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

for  war.      ^^^^^  ^^j  ^f   ^H  ^j^^  other    Celtic   nations,    for 

war,  and  the  favage  delight  which   they  took  in 
(bedding  the  blood  of  thofe  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  efteem  their  enemies  for  little  or  no 
reafon,  though  it  appeared  to  themfelves  a  vir- 
tue, was  certainly  a  moft  odious   and   pernicious 
vice.     War  was    the  chief  bufinefs,  delight  and 
glory  of  the  Britiih  chieftains   and  their  martial 
followers,    as  well  as  of  the    petty  princes    of 
Gaul    and    Germany,     and    their    attendants^. 
Thefe   battling  chiefs,    and  their  ferocious  mir- 
midons,  thought    all  their    time  loft   that    they 
Ipcnt  in  peace,  were  unhappy   when   they  were 
not    engaged  in    fome  martial    expedition,    and 
'    tranlported  with  joy  when  they  heard  of  an  ap- 
proaching foe^'.     Far  from  being  anxious  about 
the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  they  defired   only  to 
fight  and   conquer,    imagining    that  valour  and 
viftory  rendered   every  thing  right  and  honour- 
able;    agreeable    to     their    famous     maxims— 
"  That  they  carried  all  their  rights  on  the  points 
*^  of  their  fwords ;   and  that  all  things  belonged 
l^  to  the  brave,   who  had  courage   and  f^ength 

94  Pellouticr  Hill.  d£S  Celt.  J.  «•  c.  ix«  p*  406.    9S  Id.  ibid.  p.4ii« 

cc  to 
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*«  to  fcizc  thcm^*/*  This  fatal  fondnefs  fdr 
war^  and  this  total  perverfion  of  all  the  tnblt 
natural  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  the 
fources  of  innumerable  '  crimes  and  calamities 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations  of  Europe. 

Robbery  was  another  criminal  praftice  to  Robbery, 
which  the  ancient  Britons  were  too"  much  ad- 
di&ed.  Dio  reprelcnts  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  the  Maeatae  and  Caledonians, 
on  which  they  very  much  depended  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  •^.  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  did 
not  efteem  it  either  criminal  or  difgraceful,  but 
rather  a  brave  and  honourable  adlion  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  dates ; 
cfpecially  if  any  national  feud  or  rivalfhip  fub- 
fifted  between  them  and  thefe  dates  •*.  In  a  rime 
of  peace,  it  was  ufual  for  the  Britifh  chieftains 
to  engage  in  fome  plundering  expedidon,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  forgetting  the  ufe  of  arms : 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  booty  which  they 
coUefted  in  thefe  expcdirions,  that  they  fup- 
ported  and  rewarded  their  followers*^.  Thefe  ideas 
and  manners,  fo  dedruftive  to  the  fccurity  of 
property,  and  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
fociety  fubfided  too  long  among  the  poderity  of 
the  ancient  Britons  '^, 

Sloth,  or  want  of  indudry,  was  one  of  the  mod  6loA. 
prevailing  vices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  all 

96  Tit.  Liv.  1.  5.  e.  35«      97  XiphiliD.  ex  Diooe  Nicaco  in  Sever. 

9S  Csfar  de  Bel.  Gal.  L  6.  c.  aj; 

99  Id.  ibid.    Tacit,  de  morib.  OtroNin.  c«  14* 

>io  Dr.  M<Pherfoa*«  Diflcrtation,  p.  \i%. 
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tht  olhcf  Celtic  nations.    This  cUd  not  proceed 
from  nature  inadivity  of  fpirit^  or  irawieldioeis 
of  body  (for  tbcjr  ^rc  remarkable  for  the  viva- 
city of  the  one,'  and  the  agility  of  the  t>ther)»  boc 
ffx>m  their  miftaken  notions  of  what   was  gPCftC 
and  honourable.     Educated  in  the  aidft  of  aniis» 
and    accuftomed    from    their    infancy    to    kear 
nothing  adnaired  or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds 
in  warj   they  looked  opon  every  profeffion   boc 
that    of   arms  as   diihonourable  s    and  on   every 
employment  but  war^  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
fpirit  '^'.     To  fuch  ^m  extravagant  height  did  the 
anicient    Caledonians    and    other    Britons    cany 
thefe  abfurd  and    pernicious    notions   of  honour 
that  they  imagined  that  thofe  who  foUowed  any 
other  employment  but  that  of  arm$^    not  only 
lived  defpifedy  and  died    uniamented^    but   chac 
their    fouls   after   death    hovered   in    the    k>wer 
xegionSj    among    fens    and   jnar(he$>   and    never 
mounted  the  winds,  nor  mingled  >vich  the   fouls 
of  warriors  in  their  airy   haUs»      <'  To  fight  is 
*^  mine — I  rufii   forth>  on  eagle  wings,  to  ieiae 
•*  my    beam,  of  fame— In    the     lonely  vak    of 
«^  ftreams,  abides  the  little  foul— Years  run  on, 
<<  feaibns  return,  but  he  is   ftiil   unknown.— la 
«'  a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey 
^'  head  low«    His  ghoft  is  rolled  on  the  vapour 
^^  of  the  fenny  field.    b&  courfe  is  never  on  bilb, 
"  or  mofly  dales  of  wind  '*'*."    Accordingly,  rhc 
Briufli    chieftains    and    their    martial    foUowcrs 

lot  Pelloatier  Hift«  CtU.  I  s.  c.  f  •  it. 
SOI  Oflian*>  Pooni,  t.  i.  p.  76. 
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thought   it  kt  betow  them  to'  put  tbetr  blood- 

ftatncd  hands  to  any  ufcful  labour.      When  they 

yiCTc   not  employed  in  their  deftrudive  trade  of 

^ppar  s  in  the  chace»  the  image  of  war  ;  or  in  fonae 

.predatory  expedition  $  they  (though  not  fo  un« 

adtt^e  as  the  ancient   Germans)  (pent  too  much         p 

of  cbeir   time   in   ihameful    indolence^  or    more 

ihamefiil  riot  '°*.     Nay>  not  only  were  the  induC- 

'trious  labourers  defpiied,  but  alfo  plundered,  ^r 

thele  fons  of  violence,  who  ieized  the  fruits  of 

their  labours  as  their  lawful  prey«     ^<  My  pointed 

**  fpear,    my   (harp   fword,    and    Ihining    (hieU, 

'  **  (faid  an  old  Celtic  warrior)  are  my  wcaith  aod 

^^  riches.      With  them   I   plough,  with   them  i 

^'  reap,  with  them  I  make  nay  wine,  with  theai 

*^  I   procure  univerfal    homage    and   fubmifllaa« 

^^  Whoever  dare  not  refift  nay  pointed  (pear,  mf 

^^  (harp  fword,    and  (hining  (hield,  falls  profh-ate 

^^  on  his  knees  before  me,  aiKl  adores  me  as  his 

*^  lord  and    king"^"      Where   iiich   fcminscnts 

and  manners  as  thefe  prevailed,   it  is  no  wonder 

that  labour  languiihed,  and  that  the  moft  necef-- 

fary  and  ufeful  arts  were  much  neglected. 

Drunkennels^  or  an  exccflive  fondnefs  forii^-  Dmokm. 
toxicating  liquors,  is  rcprefentcd  by  many  Greek  "•*•• 
and  Roman  authors  to  have  been  the  predominant 
and  reigning  vice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  *•*.  As 
the  ancient  Britons  were  of  the  fame  origin,  attd 
had  the  fame  national  fpirit  and  manners  wish 
'the    Germans,    Gauls    and    other    Celtes,    they 

»•!  Tacit,  de  morib,  Oenmn.r.  %$,   ''04  Athenros,  1. 15.  c.  14. 
s*5  Pclloutier  Hift*  Cdc  tom.  t*  U  a.  c»  iS. 

were 
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were  probably  infcded  alfo  with  this  vice.  The 
following  account  which  is  given  of  the  drunkco- 
ncfs  of  the  Gauls^  and  their  intemperate  love  of 
wine,  by  Diodorus  Siculus^  may  therefore,  with- 
out injuftice,  be  applied  to  thofe  Britons  who 
^  had  come  from  Gaul  and  fettled  in  this  ifland, 

and   to  their  pofterity    for   ieveral    generations. 
•*  The    cxceflivc    coldnefs  and  badnefs    of    the 
''  climate    is    the   reafon    that    Gaul    produceth 
*'  neither  grapes  nor  olives.     The  Gauls  being 
*^  deftitute  of  thefe  fruits,  make  a  ftrong  liquor 
**  of  barley,  which  they  call  Zithus.     They  alfo 
"  make  a  kind  of  drink  of  honey,  diluted  with 
•'  water.      Of  wine,  which  b  imported  to  them 
^  by  merchants,  they   arc    fond   to  didradion; 
•*  and  drink  it  to  excefs,  until  they  arc  either 
**  overpowered  with  flecp,  or  inBamed   with  a 
•*  kind  of  madnefs— Quarrels  often  arifc  amongft 
**  them  when  they  are  over  their  cups,  and  they 
<<  dart  up  and  fight  in  a  moft  furious  manner, 
*^  without  the  leaft  regard  to  their  fafety,  or  even 
"  to  lifc**^."     The   Caledonians  feem  to   have 
delighted  greatly  in   ftrong  exhilarating    liquors, 
called,  in  the  poetical  language   of  their  bards, 
••  the  joy   and  ftrcngdi  of  the    fhell,"   becaufe 
they  drank  it  out  of  (hells.    *^  Now  on  the  fide  of 
**  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered  to  the  feaft.      A 
<^  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning   to   the  wind. 
*«  — The  ftrength  of  the  fliells  goes  round.     And 
**  the  fouls  of  the  warriors  brighten  with  joy'^.*" 

i^  Diod.  Sicul.  L  5.  c.  919,  30*  p.  35s. 
107  Oifiaa*s  Poems,  v«  i.  p.  74* 
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In  the  wcftcrn  iflands  of  Scotland,  which  arc 
icldom  viiited  by  ftrangcrs,  many  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Britons  were  long  prcfcrvcd ;  and 
amongft  others^  the  manner  and  excefs  of  their 
drinking;  which  are  thus  defcribed  by  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them :  "  The  manner 
**  of  drinkbg  ufcd  by  the  chief  men  of  the  iflcs> 
<'  is  called  in  their  language  Streak,  i.  e.  a 
«^  round,  for  the  company  fat  in  a  circle;  the 
«*  cup-bearer  filled  the  drink  round  to  them, 
**  and  all  was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor 
**  was,  whether  ftrong  or  weak.  They  con- 
**  tinued  drinking  fomctimes  twenty-four,  fome- 
**  times  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  reckoned  a 
•*  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  became 
*^  drunk;  and  there  were  two  men  with  a  bar- 
*'  row  attending  punftually  on  fuch  occafions* 
*'  They  flood  at  the  door  until  fome  became 
**  drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the  bar- 
•'  row  to  bed,  and  returned  again*  to  their  poft, 
'^  as  long  as  any  continued  frc(h ;  and  fo  carried 
"  oflF  ihe  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they 
"  became  drunk  *•*.*'  The  truth  is,  that  man- 
kind  in  all  ages,  efpecially  in  cold  climates, 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  for  them- 
ielvcs  exhilarating  [and  intolcicating  liquors, 
which  cheered  their  fpirits,  warmed  their  hearts, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  joy  '"^^  In  the  firft 
ftages  of  civilization,  when  arts  and  commerce 
were  in  their  infancy,  fuch  liquors  were  obtained 

>•>  Martin's  DefcripCion  of  the  Wcftern  Iflands,  p.  io5, 
!*f  Ofi^in  of  Law9,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  2.  p.  109, 

with 
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with  much  difficulty;  and  therefore,  when  they 
had  procured  thefn»  they  fwallowed  them   vich 
much  eagernefs,  and  Utcle  moderation. 
Itemark-        Beddcs  the   virtues   and   vices  of  a    people^ 
toiM*of"     ftridly  fo  called,  there  are  certain  cuftoms,  habt^ 
Mto^^'*"^'^^^**  and  ways  of  afting  in  the  common  affSun 
of  life,  which  are  indifferent  as  to  their  moralicjj 
but  claim  our  attention   as  they  diftinguKh  one 
nation  from   another,  and  difcovcr  their  various 
circumftances    and    charaAers*      Of   this    kind 
•  are— The  different  ranks  and  claffes  into  which 
a  people  are  divided— The  nK>des  in  which  they 
accoft  each  other,  and  exprcfs  their  civilitict— 
The  manner  in  which  the  fexes  treat  one  another 
—The  ceremonies  of  thqir  marriages — The  way 
of  bringing  up  their  children— The  rites  of  fepul- 
(ure— The    folemnities   of  their   declaring    war, 
and  making  peace,  &c. 
Kankt.  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 

formed  bto  ftates  and  kingdoms,  they  tnu&  be 
divided  into  different  ranks  and  claffi^*  In  the 
firfl  and  fimpleft  ftages  of  ibciety,  the  diftinftioas 
of  rank  and  degrees  of  fubordination  are  but  few. 
This  was  the  cafe  both  in  Gaul  and  BritaiOf 
when  thefe  countries  were  firft  invaded  by  the 
Romans.  *^  In  Gaul  (fays  Cadar)  there  arc 
*'  only  two  dalles  of  men  who  enjoy  any  coiw 
*«  fiderablc  degree  of  honour  and  diftindtiqni 
"  which  are  the  nobles,  and  the  Druids"'.  It 
was  exa6tly  the  fame  in  Britain.  The  difttiip 
guilhed  honours  and  immunities  of  the   Druids 

£"  C»f.dcBcl.Cal.l.6.c.ii, 

have 
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have    been    already    dcfcribcd"*.      The   nobles 

iR^rc  the  chieftains  or  heads  of  the  fcvcral  clana 

or  (amiiies  of  which  each  little  kingdom   con** 

fiftM.     Thefe  chieftams  were  all  equal  in  dig« 

nity,  though   different  in   power,    according   C6 

the  number   of  their  followers.      The  common 

people  were  all  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and,  if  we 

may   believe   Cscfar,  fo   fubmiflive    to  the  will, 

and  dependent  upon   the  power  and  bounty  of 

the  nobles,  that  their   condition  was    not  many 

degrees  better  than   that   of  flaves"*.      In  the 

iowcft  rank  were  fuch  as  had  been  taken  in  war. 

Of  by  fome  other  means  reduced  to  aftual  flavery* 

Thcfc  unhappy  perfons  were  the  property  of  their 

lefpcdlive  mafters,  and  were  cither  fold  or  given 

in  prcfents,  like  any  other  property"*.      In  the 

following  fpcech  of   Bofmina,  the    daughter   of 

the  fenwus  Fingal,  an  hundred  captive  maids  are 

given  away  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  hundred 

horfes,   or  an    hundred   hawks.      «^  Son  of  the 

*'  diftant  Sora,  begim  the  mildly  blufhing  maid, 

*«  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma'fc 

••  [haded   walls.      Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 

«*  warrior,  and  let  the  dark   fword   reft  by   thy 

^^  fide— And  if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings, 

^  hear  the  ^ords  of  the   generous  Aldo.— He 

•*  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  deeds,  the  chiU 

<*  dren  of  the  reign;    an   hundred  maids  from 

**  diftant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluner« 

V  ifig  wing  that  fly  along  the  (ky  '*•/' 

■»  See  Chap.  11.  ")  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  (S.  e.  13. 

91^  Strabo,  i.  ^.  p.  )99,  v<^  Oflian*t Poems,  ▼•  i.  p*  115* 

As 
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Modet  of  As  Toon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  coandj  begin 
jto  live  in  fociety,  they  adopt  certain  modes  of 
addrcfi,  by  which  they  cxprcfs  their  actentioi!, 
rcfpeft,  and  good-will  to  each  other,  according 
to  their  various  ranks.  Thefc  modes  of  addrc6 
And  civility  have  been  very  different  in  difierent 
•countries,  and  in  the  fame  country  at  different 
times.  The  fame  aflion  or  geftiife  which  in  one 
country,  at  one  period,  hath  pafled  for  the  higfaeft 
refinement  of  politencfs,  and  as  expreflive  of  the 
greateft  refped,  in  another  country,  or  at 
another  time,  hath  been  eftccmed  the  moft 
ihocking  rudenefs,  and  unpardonable  aflFiront"*. 
This  is  indeed  the  proper  province  of  fancy  and 
falhion,  in  which  they  reign  with  arbitrary  fway 
and  difcover  their  whimfical  capricious  natures 
uncontrolled  by  reafon.  Though  the  oblcrva- 
tbn  of  thefe  modes  and  fafhions  of  behaviour  is 
of  no  fmall  importance,  as  long  as  their  authority 
fubfifts,  yet  they  are  of  fo  fickle  and  fleeting  a 
naturcj  fo  apt  to  arife  and  reign  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  decay  and  be  forgot  for  ever,  that  it  is 
quite  impofCble  to  give  a  regular  hiftorical 
dcduftion  of  them  in  any  country ;  and  therefore 
we  muft  be  contented  with  a  very  brief  account 
of  fome  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  in 
every  period. 

It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  ciiftom,  which  hath 
prevailed  almoft  in  all  countries,  for  men  to 
approach    their   fupcriors,    efpecially    perfbns  of 

»»•  Origin  of  Lwn,  Arts,  aiul  Sciences^  ▼#!.?•  3*f  # 
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very   high  rank,,  and  to  exprefs  their  rcfpcft  for 
them  with   geftures  and  ceremonies   very  much 
refembling    thofe    with    which   they   approached 
their  altars^  and  exprefled    their  veneration  for 
the  objects  of  their  religious  worlhip.     The  affcc* 
tions    which   they    intended    to  exprefs    towards 
thefe  different  objedls  being  of  the  fame  kind^ 
they  were  naturally  led  to   exprefs  them  in  the 
fame    manner.       Of  this,    examples    might    be 
brought  from  the  hiftory  of  every  age  and  coun« 
try,  if  it  were  neceflaryj   but  the  following  very 
remarkable  one  from   the  Hiftory  of  Britain  in 
this  period,  will  be  fufficient.     The  temples  of 
the  ancient    Britons  were  all  circular;    and  the 
Druids,  in  performing  the  public  offices  of  cheir 
religion,    never    neglected    to    make  three   turns 
round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  worlhip- 
pcrs  "^.     This  praftice  was  fo  habitual  to  the  an- 
cient  Britons,  that   it    continued  in  fome  places 
many  ages  after  the   Druids   and    their  religion 
were  both  dcftroyed.     "In  the  Scottifti  iflcs,  the 
"  vulgar   never   come  to  the  ancient  facrificing 
"  and  fire- hallowing  Karns,   but  they  walk  three 
**  times  round  them,  from  eaft  to  weft,  accord- 
•'  ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.     This  fandified 
•**  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  Dcifcal, 
*•  from    Dcas  or  Defs,  the  right-hand,  and  Soil 
"  or   Sul,  the   fun  j    the  right-hand   being  ever 
"  next  the  heap  or  cairn  "•.'*      In  the  fame  iflcs 
it  is  the  cuftom  and  fafhion  of  the  people  to  teftify 

117  Dr.  Borlafc^s  Hift.  Cornwal,  1. 1.  c.  19. 

>«  Martin's  Dcfcription  of  the  Weftern  IflandSi  p.  117* 
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their  nfptA  fyr  their  chkfcatns^  the  (nt>}Miecon 
ofthcirfevcral  iflcs,  and  other  perfoos  ofdiftioc- 
tion,  by  performing  the  Deifcal  round  them  in  the 
fame-  manner.      A  gentleman  giving  an  accouot 
of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  weftcm  iflaods,  of 
vhich  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremonj 
of  the  Deifcal   in  this   manner :     •*  One   of  the 
^  natives  would   needs  exprefs  his   high  cftecm 
**  for  my  perfon»  by  making  a  turn  round  aboac 
'^  me   fun  ways,  and  at  the   fame   time   blefliog 
"  me,  and  wiOiing  me  all  happtnefs.    But  I  hid 
*^  him  let  alone   that   piece   of  homage,   tcUii^ 
<^  him  1   was  fenfible  of  his  good  mcaniog  to*> 
•*  wards  me.     But  this  poor  man  was  very  much 
*^  difappointed,  as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  j  for 
"  they  doubted   not   but   this  ancient  ceremony 
*^  would  have   been  very  acceptable  to  me  -,  and 
**  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing  due 
"  to  my  chanufler  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
^  patron  s    and  that  they  could  not,  and  would 
*•  not  feil  to   perform  it"^     It  is    highly  pro- 
bable,    that    the    fuperftitious  and    ceremoniom 
Deifcal  were  both  of  the  fame  origin  and  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  both  had  been  univerfaUy  prac- 
ti(ed  by  the  ancient  Britons  -,  the  one  as  an  ad 
of  worfliip  to    their  Gods,   and  the   other  as  a 
piece  of  politenefs  to  their  princes  and  chieftains. 
Bthayroiir    .    The  fair  fex  have,  in  all  ages,  and  almoft  to 
kx/^^^'   all  countries,  except  among  mere  lavages^   been 
treated  with  (bme    peculiar    marks   of  attentioa 

s'f  MartiD*$  DefcHpcSod  of  the  Wdlcrn  lihnds,  p.  so. 
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and  policenefs^  exprcfliye  of  the  efieettt  thd  ten« 
dcr  regards  of  the  other  fcx*     This  was  remark* 
ably  the  cafe  among  the  ancient  Britons^  and  all 
the  other  Ceklc  nations  of  Europe,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  loweft  ftages  of  civilization,  and 
but  little  removed  from  favages  in  fome  other 
refpcdls.      Thefe  brave,    rough,  unpolilhed  na- 
tions treated  their  women  with  much  attention 
and  refpcA,  as  the  objects  of  their  higheft  efteem 
and  ,  moft    fincere    affcftion"***       They   allowed 
them  to  enjoy  the  r^gal  dignity,  when  it  fell  ta 
them  of  right ;    and  their  greateft  heroes  did  not 
difdain  to  fight  under  their  command***.     They 
paid  great  regard  to  their  advice  in  their  moft 
important  afiairs,     efteeming    them   a   kind  of 
oraclesj  endued  with  more  than  human  fagacicy 
and   forefight  ■•*.     The  beauties  and  virtues  of 
the  fair  were  the  favourite  themes  of  the  ancient 
Britifh   bards,  and   their  good  graces  were  re- 
garded as  the    mofl    glorious    rewards  of  their 
heroes*     **  At  foamy  Cruruth's    fburce,    dwelt 
"  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.      His  daughter  was 
*<  fair  as  a    fun*beam ;     white- bofomed    Strina- 
♦^  dona.     Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of 
"  iron   fhields,   many  a  youth  of   heavy  locks 
^*  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came 
**  to  woo  the  maid,  the  flately  huntrefs  of  Tor- 
«  moth  wild.— But   thou   lookcfl   carc;lefs   from 
•*  thy  fleps,    high- bofomed   Strinadojia.     If  on 
*«  the  heath  fhe  movedj  her  iDreafl  was  whiter 

'  J»o  Introda^on  a  rHiftoire  de  DanneniafC,  p.  19$. 
>ft>  Tacit,  vfta  Agric.  c.  i6.    "*  Tacit,  de  morib.  Gerflitn.  c.  S. 
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"than  die  down  of  Cannaj  if  on  the  fea-beat 
"  fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
"  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars  of  light  j  her  face  was 
"  heaven's  bow,  in  fliowers  j  her  dark  hair 
'*  flowed  round  it,  like  the  ftreamy  ck)uds  ;  thou 
^  iMcf t  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina- 
".dona-f*^".  Their  bravcft  warriors  felt  die 
mod  generous  compaffion  for  the  fufferings  of 
xht  fex,  and  flew  like  lightning  to  their  relict 
«  We  came  to  the  Glcnt  bay,  and  heard  the 
^  maid  of  night* — How  long  will  ye  roll  aroimd 
u  oie,-blue  tumbling  waters  of  ocean?  My 
*«  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath 
<«  the  whiftling  tree.  The  feaft  was  fpread  in 
«*  Forthoma's  hall  5  tny  father  delighted  in  my 
«  voice.  The  youths  beheU  me  in  the  fteps  of 
"  my  lovelinefs,  and  bleflcd  the  dark-haired 
*f  Ninathoma.  It  was  then  thou  didft  come, 
<«  O  Uthal !  like  the  fun  of  Heaven.  The  folds 
««  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Lath- 
^<  mor !  But  why  doft  thou  leave  me  alone,  in 
«  the  midft  of  roaring  waters  ? — The  tear  ftartcd 
««  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
*'  maid.  I  ftood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and 
««  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. — Lovely  dweller 
««  of  the  cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  breaft  I  ShaB 
««  Oflian  lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  dcftruc- 
«*  tion  of  thy  foes  '**  ?*'  Any  infiiltsoflPered  10  the 
perfons  or  to  the  honour  of  their  women,  excited 
the  greateft  indignation  and  the  keencft  refcm* 

?t>  Ofliai'i  Poerot ,  t.  2.  p*  i^S.         »«4  Ibid.  t.  i .  p.  16s,  1^3. 
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mcnt  in  the  minds  oC  the  ancient  Britons..  The 
brutal  behaviour  of  the  Romans  to  Boadicca 
and  her  daughters,  fcems  to  have  inflaineJ  the 
rage  of  her  own  fubjcfts,  and  of  the  othct  Br8i(K 
nations,  more  than  all  their  other  injuries  anci 
oppfeffions  '•'.  In  a  word,  the  people  of  ftritaiit 
in  this  period,  though  they  have  been  oftien  re- 
prefcnted  as  no  better  than  favages  and  barba* 
rians,  were  truly  polite  in  their  fcntimcnts  and 
behaviour  to  the  tender  fcx  ;  and  animated  with 
no  fnwU  portion  of  that  generous  and  virtuous 
gallantry,'  which  appeared  accompanied  with 
inany  extravagancies,  in  tKe  knight- errantfy  of 
the  middle  ages* 

As  marriage  is  the  neared  and  mofl:  endearing  Ctrttiiem 
tie,    and   the  .foundation  of  all   other  relations,  ^'^^jL^/ 
certain  ceremonies  have  been  ufed  at  the  celebra- 
-tion    of    it*  in    alrooft    every    country.     Thcfc 
ceremonies.  In  the  firft  ftages   of  fociety^    were 
commonly  few  and  fimple :  when  little  m6rc  was  ' 

ncceffary  in  contrading  marriages,  than  the 
,mutual  aflrcftion  of  the  parties,  and  a  few  pre- 
fents,  exprefiive  of  that  afFedion,  delivered  td 
each  Qther  in  the  pre  fence  of  their  friends,'  at  the 
"marriage  fcaft.  This  was  the  cafe  ^m'ong  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  probably  among,  the  an- 
cient Britons.  *'  To  the  huiband  Che  wife  giv^s 
<*  no  dowry,  but  the  hulbarid  td  the  wife.  Thd 
"  parents  and  rclaitioris  of  b6th  are  prefcnt,  and 
'•«  declare    their    approbation    of    the    prefehfs. 

'*$  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 14.  c.  3! . 

'     Y  a  .. ,  i«  Thefe 
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*'  Thcfc  prcfents  arc  not  adapted  to  flatter  the 
"  vanity  or  adorn  the  pcrfon  of  the  bride  j  but 
**  commonly  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  oxcd, 
^^  a  bridled  horfe,  a  Ihield^  a  (pear,  and  a  fword* 
"  The  bride  too,  makes  the  bridegroom  a  prc^ 
*•  fcnt  of  fome  arms.  By  the  delivery  of  dicfc 
'^  mutual  prefents^  the  marriage  is  folemoized. 
"  This  they  cftecm  the  moft  indiflbluble  de, 
<<  the  moft  facred  bond  of  union,  and  the  con- 

•  ^^  nubial  Gods  ■**/*  Tacitus  obferves,  that  the 
reafoo  why  the  bridegroom  made  a  prefent  of 
t>xen>  horfes^   and  arms^  rather  than  of  femak 

.  ornaments  to  his  bride^  was  to  intimate  to  her 
that  fhe  was  to  ^partake  in  his  toils  and  dangers, 
as  well  as  his  pleafures '*^.  It  was  a  cufiom 
among  the  ancient  Britons  on  thele  occafions, 
that  the  father  of  the  bride  made  a  prefent  <^  his 
own  arms  to  his  ibn*in-law  '*'•  As  the  ancient 
Britons^  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  de- 
lighted much  in  fe^fting,  no  marriage  was  folem* 
nized  among  them  without  a  great  feaft»  to  which 
all  the  relations  of  both  parties^  who  were  within 
the  third  degree  of  kindred,  were  invited  by  die 
bridegroom,  at  his  own  houfe,  on  the  day  when 
the  bride  was  conducted  thither  by  her  friends. 
When  the  parties  were  rich,  they  made  prefenCi 
to  their  friends  at  this  marriage  feaft ;  but  when 
they  were  poor,  each  of  their  friends  made  them 
fome  fmall  prefent,  according  to  their  ability  and 
generofity.    At  the  concluflon  of  the  feaft,  the 

>s^  Tacit,  dc  morib.  Gcrmaii.  c.  !<•  ^7  A  ibSdtf 

9*9  0ffian*t  Poemt »  ▼.  1 1  jr.  lirj, 

parties 


parties  were  conduced  to  the  marna^  bed  jby 
the  whole  company,  with  mufic,*  dancing,  Ihput- 
ing,  and  every  dcmcinftration  of  joy  **^.  On  the 
morning  af^er  the  marriage,  before  they  arqfe 
from  bed,  the  hufband  made  his  wife  a  prefent  of 
conGderable  value,  according  to  his  circ\im- 
Hiances,  which  became  her  peculiar  property,  and 
was  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal  •'•.  There  is 
not  the  lead,  probability,  that  the  (hocking  cuftodi 
o(  the  kings  enjoying  the  wives  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  nobility  thofc  of  their  vaflals,  the  firil 
night  after  their  marriage,  ever  prevailed  in  any 
part  of  Britain  i  though  it  is  mentioned  by  feveral 
very  grave  hiftorians  **'. 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  elpecially  pf  Bofiadtrf 
their  warriors,  had  not  only  the  management  of  '*^ 
their  domeftic  affairs  devolved  upon  them,  but 
they  had  the  care  and  diredion  of  the  whole  coii^ 
cernsof  the  family  without  doors,  as  well  as 
within,  committed  to  them ;  the  hufbands  being 
almo$  conftantly  employed  either  in  war  or.  hunt- 
ing ;  and  even  when  they  were  not  fo  employed, 
they  were  too  lazy,  or  too  proud  to  labour.  For 
what  Tacitus  lays  of  the  ancient  Germans,  might 
with  equal  truth  have  been  (aid  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  in^  Britain.  "  Thofc  who  are  bravfft 
€<  and  moft  warlike  among  them,  never  do  any 
<<  work  or  mind  any  bufinefs  i  but^  when  they 
.^^  arc  ;-*ov;  engaged  in  war  or  hundng,    fpend 

*<9  Vide  Job.  O.  Stianiliook,  1.  s.  c.  i. 

>So  Id.  ibid.    Vid.  Leges  Wadlic#»  p.  to.  S8,  31^. 

U*  Dr.  M'Pberfgn*!  Diftoations,  p.  19*,  9tQ. 
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'^  their  whole  time  in  loitering  and  feafting ; 
V'C9?vriiteiflg  the..  ipsTOgcfliiei^tj  of.  their  houfcs, 
^,^  ^iid$,  and  aU  their  affairs,  p  their  women, 
f«  ofd  men,  and  children  ***/•  Thefe  haughty 
warriors  not  only  difliked,  but  defpifed  labour, 
^nd  imagined  that  they  would  have  been  dif- 
honoured  for  evcr^  if  they  had  (looped  to  do  any 
ufeful  work.* 
Birth  and  /  As  the  women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
of  "their"  other  Cclctc;.  nations,  were  generally  of  robuft 
^Tldren.  ^nd  healthy  conftitutions,  and  led  fimple,  inno- 
cent, .  and  rural  lives,  .  they  are  faid  to  have 
brought '  forth  their  children  with  little  pain  or 
danger,  and  often  without  any  afliftance,  or  in- 
•  terriiptioA  't6  their*  bufiriefs '".  ,  When  a  birth 
was  attended' with  any  difficulty,  they  put  cer- 
tain *  girdles,  made  for  that  purpofe,  about  the 
womtn  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave 
immediate  .  and  effeftual  relief.  '  TTiefe  girdles, 
which"  wefe' belie  viJd'tb*  facilitate  the  birth  of 
heroes','  are  reckoned  in"  th^  pbems  of  Gflian, 
among  the  treafures  'of  Icings *•♦.'  Stich*  girdles 
were  kept  with  care,  tiH  very  lately,  -  tfi  ifeany 
^milies  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They 
were  impreflcd  with  feveral  myftical  figures  :  and 
the  ceremony  of  binding' them  about  the  women's 
waifts,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  geftures, 
which  (hewed  the  cuftom  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  and  to  have  come  originally  firom  the 

»M  Ticit.  dcmorib.  Gfermm.c.  15. 

ISS  Cluver.  deGerman.  Antiq.  !•  i,  c«  ii,- 

r|4  Oflian^s  Fotms^r,  x.  p.  Ji$. 
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Druids  "*•.  It  was  the  cuftoiri  of  all'  the  Ccldc 
nations,  to  plunge  their- new- bom  infants  intp 
ibme  lake  or  river,  ewti  in  the  wmcer  fcafon. 
With  a  view  to  try  thefirranefs  of  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  to  harden  thttt  bodies  "*.  The  Britons  * 
'might  therefore,  bn  this'  account,  have  adopted 
the  boaftful  Tpcech  of'  Numinu^  the :  Rutilian, 
vrho  was  of  the  dcltic  rabe*  '3.     . 

Duram  a  (lirpe  genus  :~notos  ad  Hamina  primum 
Deferimas ;  fsvoque  gelu  doramus  Se  undiis  H7. 

Strong  from  the  cradle*  of  a  (lardy  brood,       •  , 
Wc  bear  our  new-born  inrants  to  the  flood ; 
There  bathM  amid  the  ilreata,^ur  boy*  we  hoJd,- 
With  winter  harden'd,  and  inurMto  cold  *i*» 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  aVe  faid 

to  have  had  a  cuftorti,.  long^  Ipefore  they  had  any 

knowledge    of    Chriftianity,    of  pouring    water 

upon  the  heads  of  their. children^  gs  foon  as  thqy 

were  born^.  and  giving  them  g  name  "^.^  ^But 

we    have   no  certain  evidence  that  this  cuftopi 

prevailed  in  Britain  ;   and  if,  we  may  depend  t^pgn 

the  teftimony  "of  a,  modern  writer,  wl]io  fcenw  io 

be  well  acquainted   wjth  ttia  cuftoms  of /the/ap- 

.  cient  inhabitants  of.  the  nor^h^rn  parrts.^  pt   t;his 

.  ifland,    the  Bricpfls, .  ^b^ore  the.  introdydlipn ',  of 

Chriftianity,  did'npt  give  name?  tp  their  fons  till 

*  after  they  had  performed  fome^  brave  aft  ion  '^, 

and  given  ibme  in^icatiot^'of  their  difpofition  apd 

'H  0(lian*s  Poen)t>  ▼•  x.  p.  115.10  a  note.  •  ^ 

«}6  CluTcr.  German.  Amiq.  1.  i.  c.  ai.  p.  150, 

«17  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  t.  604.        »?«  Dryden*$  Virg.  /En.  ix.  y.  Sao* 

>S9  Introdu^ion  a  i'Hiftoire  deDannemarc,  p,  209* 

«4o  Oi]iaD*s  Poemt,  ?.  a,  p.  33.  in  a  note. 
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charafter  *^\  This  teuch  at  Icaft  is  certain,  tint 
all  the  names  of  the  ancient  Britons,  preierv«d 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  wiicers,  as  weU  as  bjr 
their   own   bards,  are  figoificant  in  the  BridQx 

*  language  ^  Some  of  the  ancient  Briton^,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus,.  had;  ^  cuftpqi  of  putting 
the  firft  meat  into  the  mouth  of  every  male  child, 
on  the  point  of  his  father's  fwordi  praying  at  the 
iame  time,,  that  he  might  prove  a  brave  warrior, 
and  at  lad  fall  in  battle :  which  was  eftcemed  by 
ihem  the  only  honourable  and  defirablc  kind  of 
death  '**.  Every  mother  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  not 
excepting  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank,  nurfed  all 
her  own  children,  without  having  the  leaft  ide^ 
that  it  was  poilible  for  any  other  woman  to  per* 
form  that  parental  office  '**. 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  ancient  Brvr 
tons  did  not  bring  up  their  children  in  a  tender 
and  delicate  manner.  A  people  who  were  them* 
felves  fo  ill  accommodated,  and  fo  roi^  and 

'  hardy,  could  have  no  opportunity,  and  even  ao 
conception,  of  giving  dieir  youth  fuch  an  educa- 
tion, which  would  have  rendered  them  quite 
unfit  for  the  way  of  fife  for  which  they  were  dc- 
flgned.  The  following  defcription  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  ancient  Germans  reared  their 
children,  may  be  applied,  with  truth  and  jufticei 
to  the  people  of  this  ifland,  before  their  manners 

f4>  Set  Baxter**  GloaariyiD  Britao.  and  Ofiiaii*t  Pbcmt ,  paffis, 
14*  SoliAus,  c.  35.  *4I  Id.  ibid. 

^44  Tadt  de  inorib,  Genniiu  €•  so. 
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were   changed  by  their  fubjcAion  to  and  intef'- 
courie  with  the  Romans.    *<  The  children  of  the 
^*  nobilicfare  brought  up  with  as  li(de  delicacy 
*^  and  cendernefs  a$  thofc  of  th,e  common  people.  T 
*♦  In  every  houfe  you  fee  the  little  bqy%  i^e  fons 
'^  of  lords  and  peafants,   ecjually   fordid  and  ill 
**   clothed,  lying  and   playing    promifcupufly  fq- 
*^  gjether  upon  the  groundj  and  among  the  cattle, 
«*   without  any  vifiblc  diftindfcion.     In  this  man- 
*^  ncr  they  grow  up>  without  care  or  cockcrine;, 
<*  to  that  prodigious  ftrength  and  ftature  which 
*«  we  behold  with  admiration**'."     The  fons  of 
the    ancient    Germans,    Gauls,    and   Britons,    pf 
all   ranks,  were   allowed  to  run,  wrcftle,  jump, 
fwim,  clintb,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  what  they 
pleafed,    without  almoft    any   reftraint,  till  they 
began  to  advance  towards  manhood.      To  this* 
continual  excrcife  and  perfcdl  liberty,    together 
with  the.  fimplicity.  of  their  diet,  Caefar  afcribcs 
the   great   ftrcngtli    of    body,    and    boldncfs    of 
fpirit,  to  which  the   youth  of  theie  nations  at* 
tatned  '^. 

When  the  youth  of  Germany,  Gaulf-  and  >Bri- 
tain  began  to  approach  the  manly  age,  fbme 
more  attention  feemed  to  be  paid  to  them,  both 
by  their  parents  and  the  public  i  for  before  that 
period  it  was  accounted  a  (hame  for  a  father  ;to 
be  leen  in  company  with  his  fon  -,  and  they  weVe 
not  confidered  as  members  of  the  ftate  •*\  Such 
of  them  as  were  defigned  for  the  pricftly  order, 

94$  Tacit,  de  morib.  Gennui.  c.  %Qm 

f^  C«f.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 4.  c.  s.  H7  Ibid,  1.  $.  c.  jS. 
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*i^trc  then  *put'\)hdw''thc*  dli-bftion  of  the  DnudSi 
ior  thdfr  inftruflion  in  -the  *fefcnccs,  and  in  tfic 
pnnciples  of  law;  jn6t-iility,  '^nd  religion;  and 
thofc  ^fio^^wescf  iitteiiflcd  Tor  the  warlike  life,  had 
arm^  put  into  i  their  haridtf^  by  their  fathers,  or 
licarcft  kinfmen,  in  -a '  public  aflembly  of  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  clan  or-ftate**'.  Some 
veftigcs  of  this  laft  curtom  continued  till  wichia 
'the  memory  of  man,  efpecially  with  refped  to 
the  eldeft  fons  of  their  Jairdsr  or  chieftains,  in  fbmc 
parts  of  the  HigTilands,  and  wcftcrn  ifles  of 
Scotland  "*•.  From  this  period,  which  was  com* 
inonly  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  their  age,  the  youth  applied  with  zeal  and 
fpirit  to  qualify  themfelves  for  performing  with 
honour  the  duties  of  that  profcflSon  which  they 
had  embraced  with  the  confent  of  their  fricncb 
and  family.  . 

Caioms  As  war  was  the  favourite  profc^ion  of  the  an- 
iBwar.  cient  Britons,  they  had  nwny  remarkable  cuftoais 
in  the  profccutibn  o(  ii^;  of  which  it  will  be 
fufEcient  to  mention  only  a  very  few.  When  ao 
unfortunate  chieftain  ^  implored  the  protedtion 
and  afliftance  of  another,  he  approached  the 
place  of  his  refidence  with  a  fhield  all  bloody  in 
one  hand,  to  intimate  the  death  of  his  friends  » 
and  a  broken  fpear  in  the  other,  to  reprelent  his 
own  incapacity  to  revenge  them*^^  A  prince 
having  immediate  occafion  for   the  afliftance   of 

>4<  CxCar  4e  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  tS. 

>49  Mr.  Martinet  Defcfiptton  of  the  Weftern  Ifland^  p.  loi,  &c. 

1S«  Poems  of  OfllaD,  v.  %,  p.  x^Ot 
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his   warlike  folloVers, -to  rcpd  fome  Tudden  in- 
vafion,    or^  engage   in   fome   expedition,   befides 
(Iriking  the  fhield.and  founding  the  horn,  to  give 
warning  to  thofe  ^who   were  within  hearings  h^ 
fcnt  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  flick  burnt  at  the  end 
and  dipped  in  the   blood  of  a  goat,   by  a  fwift 
mcfTengcr,  to  ^  the  neareft  hamlery  where  he  de- 
livered it,    without    faying    one  ,word,    but  the 
name  of  the  4)lace  of  rendezvous*      This  Craa- 
tara,    which    was    well    underftood  to  denounce 
dcflruftion  by  fire    and  fword,    to  all  who  did 
not   obey  this  fummons,  was   carried  with  great 
rapidity  from  village  to  village  j  and  the  prince,  in 
a  little  time,  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  all  his 
warriors,  ready  to  obey  his  commands'*'.     When 
one   chicfwin  entered  the    territories   of  anpthcr 
on  a  friendly  vifit,  he  and  his  followers  carried 
their   fpears  inverted,    with   their    points  behind 
them ;  but  when  they  came  with  a  hoflile  inten- 
tion, they  carried  them  with  the  points  before  ***. 
An  invading  army  never  negleded  to  draw  blood 
from   the   firlt    animal    they   met   with    on    the 
enemy's    ground,    and    fpripkle    it    upon    their 
colours'".      When  two   hoftile   armies. lay.  near 
to  each. other,  it  was  the  conftant.cuftom  of  the 
commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  their  troops, 
and  fpend  the   night    bcforp ,  a  battle,    each   by 
bimfclf  alone,  meditating  oo  the   dif^ofitions   he 
intended   to  make  in  the   approaching  aftion'^*. 

•51  Ofll^n't  Pocns,  t.  «.  p.  160.  .  ^5*  id.  ibid.  p.  5. 

««i  Mr.  Martin'*  Dcfcriptign  of, the  Wtfero  Iflands,  p.  103. 
"4  Oflian^s  Poems^  v,  a.  p«  leS* 
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When  jB. .  Britifh  priQce  gained  a  vidory^  he  fel- 
dpqi  neglefted  to  cred  ibme  trophy  or  monu- 
ment oh  the  field  of  batde,  to  perpetuate  tbc 
memory  ti  his  fuccers,  and  (peak  to  other 
ytir^^^.  Tlicfe  monuments  confiftcd  commoofy 
of  one  large  ftonc .  placed  ereft  in  the  ground, 
without  any  infcription ;  of  which  there  arc  many 
ftill  (landing  in  difierent  parts  of  Britain  i 
though  they  have  proved  unequal  to  their  charge^ 
and  have  not  been  able  to  preferve  the  names  or 
memories  of  thofe  who  eredcd  them.  As  the 
.  Brici(h  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their 
hands  in  public>  and  with  various  ceremonies, 
fo  they  refigned  them,  when  they  became  oM 
and  unfit  for  the  toils,  of  war^  in  the  fame  public 
manner,  and  with  equal  ceremony  '**.  When 
two  Bricilh  kings  or  chiefs  made  peace  after  a 
war,  or  entered  into  an  alliance,  they  commonly 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feafting  to- 
gether, by  exchanging  arms,  and  fbmetiaiea  by 
drinking  a  few  drops  of  each  other's  blood; 
which  was  efteemed  a  moft  (acred  and*  inviolable 
bond  of  friendlhip  '*^ 
Rites  of  '^'^^^  tender  and  fincere  aSe6tion  which  fubfifb 

4epu]ture*  among  near  ^relations  and  dear  friends  through 
fife  hath,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  difpofed  die 
furvivors  to  pay  certain  honours  to  their  deceaied 
friends,  and  to  commit  their  remains  to  the  earth 
with  fome  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.    Theie 

^is  0Saii*s  Poems,  t«  s.  p«  ftso. 
.->     >l^  Ibi<L  T.  1.  p.  16%.  ▼•  %» p*  tjo.      <I7  ftidl.  T«  I*  p.  74*  Mr. 

h|«tm'«  Dcfcriptioii  of  the  Weftern  Iflet,  p.  109. 
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funeral  rites  have  been  viry  diflfercnt  in  dUiereiU: 

ages  and  countries,  and  have  fooietimes   varied 

eonliderably  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  coua* 

try.      This  appcafs  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  thia 

ifland  in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering.    Tho 

Britifli    nations  in  the  fouth    had  certainly  the 

lame  funeral  rites  with  their  neighbours  the  Gauls ; 

which  arc  thus  verjr  briefly  defcribed  by  Caifar* 

••  The  ftincrals  of  the  Gauls,  confidering  their 

*•  circumftanccs,    were  fumptuous ,  and    magni- 

**  ficcnt.     It  was  th^ir  cuftom  to  throw  into  the 

''^  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  was   burnt^ 

«*  thofc  things,  and  even  thofc  animals  in  which 

'^  the  deceafed  had  moft  delighted;  nay,,  fome ages 

**  ago  they  threw  into  the  flaming  pile  fuch  of 

**  his    fervants    and  friends    as   had    been    hii 

**  greatcft  favourites,  and  all  were   reduced   to 

•*  alhcs  together  in  the  fame  fire  **•/'    Pomponius 

Mda  gives  the  fame  account  of  ^  the  funeral  qtea 

pf  the  ancient  Gauls^  with   thefe  additional  cir* 

cumftances :  "  That  whcp  they  burnt  the  bodies- 

"  of  their  dead,  and   buried   their  afhes,   they 

,«*  buried    l^kewife    with    them    their  books   of 

^^  accounts^  and  the  notes  of  hand  for  the  fums 

•*  of  money   which  they  had  lent  whilft  alive, 

*^  that  they  might  txzSt  the  payment  of  them  in 

«*  the  other  world.      That  fomctimcs  alfo  their 

**  near  relations  and   friends  have   flung  them-^         v 

"  fclves  into  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might  go 

**  and  live  witlj  them  in  a  future  ftate  '*'.'*     That 

nt  CM^dt  Bel.  Gal.  1. 6.  c.  ^9.  m  >iela,  1. 3.  o.«. 
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tte  ancient  nadofisin  the  ibuth  parts  of  Pritaibi 
burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  fame  maaocTt 
18^  not  only  probable,  from  their  great  affinity  with 
and  great  refemblance  to  the  Gauls,  but  is  mi* 
qiicflionably  evident  from  the  great  number  of 
urns,    evidently  of  Britifh  workmanftiip,    which 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places  full  of  alhcs, 
and  human  bones  half  burnt  *^^    For  it  is  wcB 
known  to  have  been  the  cuftbqn  of  thofe  catioos 
who  burnt  their  dead,  carefully  ^to  gather  their 
affaes,  and  particularly  their  bones;  and  to  par 
them  into  urns,  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies. 
If  the  arms,  or  other  things  belonging  to   tbe 
deceafed   had  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile 
(which  was  common)^  the  remains  of  thefe  were 
alfo  coUeded  and  prefcrved,  iq  the  fame  manner 
with  the  bones  and  aflie^  '*'•     Thefe  urns,  with 
their    various    contents,    were  dcpofitcd  in   fe^ 
pulchres,  caves,  or  barrows,  according  to  the  pre* 
vailing  cuftom  of  the  country.      The  fepulchral . 
urns  of  the  ancient  Britons  were.  Tor  the  moft 
part,  depofitcd  under  barrows,  or  large*  circular 
heaps  of  earth  and  {tones'**.     But  as  the  bones 
of  men  lying  at  full   length,   and    without   anf 
marks  of  burning,  have  been  found  iti  fome  bar- 
rows, it  appears,  that  upon  fome  oCcafions  tbe 
ancient  Britons  of  the  fouch   buried  their  dead 
without    burning  *•'.      This     was    the     conftact 
pradice  of  the   Caledonians,   or  Britorls  of  tbe 
norths    whofe  manner  of  burying  their  dead  ii 

«•»  Dr.Borlafe't  Aiiti^.  Corawal^p.  134,  «35«        '*'  W.tW** 
«^>  Id,  ibi^.  «6|  jd,  ibid.  p.  ft tf« 
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thus  defcribed,  by  one  wto  had  the  bcft  oppor* 
umiries  of  being  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms : 
*•  They  opened  a  giavc  fix  or  eight  feet  deepi 
**  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay,,  and  on; 
**  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deccafcd ;    and 
*'  if  a   warrior,    his    fword,    and.  the    he^ads  of- 
««  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.     Above  they  laid* 
*'  another  ftratum.  of  clay,  in  which-  they  placed 
**  the   horn   of  a   deer,   the  fyait)<>i  of  hunting* 
**  The  whole   was  covered   with  a  fine  rooyldf 
**  and  four  ftones  placed  on  en^, -to  mark  tho 
^*  extent  of  the   grave  '***/'    .  There    are   inai)y 
allufions  in  the  poems  of  Ofliian  to  this  manner  of 
burying  the   dead;   from. 'which  we  l^rn  tbefe 
further  particulars: — That  the  bows  of  warriors^ 
as  well  as  their  fwords  and  arrows,  were  depofited 
in  their  graves  :-rThat  thefe  graves  were  marked 
Ibmetimes  only   with   one,   and   fometimes  with 
two  ftones  J   and   that  fometipcs.a  cam  or  bar- 
row was  raifed  over  them :  the  favourite  dogs  of 
the  deccafcd  were  often  buried  near  them  **'.     But 
die  moft  important  and  efiential  rite  of  fepulture 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  the  funeral  fong, 
containing  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed  ;  fung  by  a 
number  of  bards,  to  the  mufic  of  their  harps, 
when  the  body  was  depofited  in  the  grave/^'*     To 
want  a  funeral  fong   was   eft  eemcd  the   greateft 
misfoftune  and  difgrace;  as  they  believed  thac, 
without   it,  their  fpirits   could  enjoy  no   reft   or 
happinefs  in  a  future  ftate  '*'. 

^4^  Ofltan*t  Poeini,  v,  t .  p.  7.  in  a  note.         «^5  Ibid.  ▼.  1.  p.  55, 
jjj,  i8i.  104.  *^  Ibid,  T.  I,  p.  153.  '*7  Ibid.T.  »»p.  J5. 
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cseat  BH*  c^ommunicaong  their  thoughts  to  each  other  bj 
ardcukce  founds>  hath  always  been  common  to 
all  mankind  in  all  countries;  yet  the  founds 
whith  the  people  of  different  countries^  and  of 
die  fame  country  in  different  periods^  have  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpofe^  have  been  extreroelj 
different^  according  to  the  anccftors  from  whom 
they  delcended  I  the  neighbours  wich  whom  cbey 
mixed;  the  arts  they  pradifed;  the  fciences 
they,  cultivated  I  the  climates  they  inhabited; 
and  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they  attained* 
This  makes  the  language  of  every  nation  in  every 
period  an  interefting  and  curious  part  of  its 
hiftory,  firom  whence  many  ufeful  dedu&ions 
may  be  drawn^  concerning  its  origin  and  circum* 
ftances* 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Britons^  when 
they  were  firft  .invaded  by  the  Romans^  was  a 
dialed  of  the  Celtic'*'  s  which  had  been  the  Ian* 
guage  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  delcended 
from  Gomcr,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  (poken  by 
the  people  of  Gaul^  and  feveral  other  coon-> 
tries'^.  This  is  undeniably  evident  from  the 
nature  and  reafon  of  things ;  from  the  teftimoof 
of  ancient  authors ;  from  the  names  of  f  rivers, 
lakes,  mounuins>  &c.  in  Britain  being  figni- 
licant  and  defcriptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue;  and 

>6S  P<)IoutSer  Hiftoiredes  Cdtcs,  I.  i.e.  15. 

1^  See  Mr.  Bullet  Memoiret  for  la  Lingoe  Oddqne*  Mr.  Pd* 
loQtier  DiAionaaire  de  h  Laogne  Brttonne,  tstbet.  Mr.  Jiova. 
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from  thfr.remaio9  of  diac  mol^  aocicnt  aod  reqe*  - 
raUe  Imgmgc  in  ibme  pacts  of  Briuin^ '  a$  well  as 
in  fomt  countries  on  the  cobtitient.  . . 

'  Can  any  thing  be.  more,  natural  and  realbnable 

than  to   fuppofe,    that   the  firft  ccjonies  which 

came  from  Gaul .  and  took  poQVflloa  of  Britain, 

and  that  chofe  which  followed  them  at  diffiprehc 

periods,  brought  mth  them  the  language  of  their 

native  country  i  and  that  diey  and  their  pofterity 

continued  to  fpeak  it  in  their  new  fettlements  in 

this  iiland,    of  which  they  were  the  .  firfi:  inha« 

bitantSj  and  where  they  had  no  opportunity  of 

learning  any  other?     The  nations  of  Gaul  and 

Britain,  in  that  pet iod,  were  indeed  as  much  the 

(ame  peopi):  in  all  refpeds,  and  particularly  in 

their  language,  as  the  £nglt(h  and  Scots  now 

fettled  in  Ireland  ;    and  the  Britifli  colonies  are 

the  fame  with  thofe  who  refide  in  this  ifland. 

If  they  had  not  underftood  each  other  perfeftly 

well,  the  Gauls  would  not  have  fent  their  youth 

into  Britain,  as  we  know  they  did,  to  finifh  their 

education  "^      This  is  confirmed  by  the  plain 

and  exprefs  teftimony  of  Tacitus*,  an  author  of 

the  beft  credit,   who  was  well  acquainted  widi        * 

both  countries.     "  One  who  duly  ConGders  all 

^  circumftances,   would  be   convinced  that  th^ 

*'  Gauls  were  the  firft  who  inhabited  the  adjacent 

«  ifle  of  Britain.      For  thq   religion,  or  rather 

**  fuperftition  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  is  pcr- 

♦•  fcftly  the  fame  J    and   there    is    hardly    any 

>7o  C«far  dc  BeU  aal.  I.  6.  c.  13. 
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^'Brfftrtntc^'httwttn  the Jr  languages*"/'      The 
fmall    diffbi^encc    which    Tacitus  intimates    theo 
fubfifted  between  the  languages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britonsy  Could  amount  to  no  more  than  thit,   that 
they  fpoke  two   different    dialefls  of  the   lame 
language;  and^   in  this  rfcfpcft, .xhc  IcFcral  na? 
tions  of  the  GaUls  on  the  continent  differed  as 
much  from  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  Bri- 
tons.      C«far  hvs  plainly,  that  the  people  of  the 
three  grand  di^fions  of  Gaul  fpoke  different  lan- 
guages,  or  rather  dialcds ;  which  is  .  both  con- 
firmed and  explained  by   Strabo,  who  acquaints 
us,  "  That  the  Gauls  did  not  all  fpcak  cxadly 
«  the  fame  language,  but  varied  a  litde  in  their 
«  pronunciation  "'*."     But  this  is  at  prcfent,  and 
always  hath  been,  the  cafe. of  .the  different  pro- 
vinccs  both  of  France  and  Britain. 

It  is  a  further  proof,  or  rather  demonftration, 
that  the  Celtic  tongue  was  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  that  the 
names  of  very  many  rivers,  brooks,  hills,  moun- 
tains, towhs,  and  cities,  in  all  parrs  of  it,  are 
fignificant  In  that  language,  and  dcfcriptive  of 
their  fituat4ons,  properties,  and  appearances.  For 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  under 
aneceffity  of  giving  names,  io^mediatcly  to  thofc 
<>bje<fls  about  "^Wich  they  have  daily  occafion  to 
t^onverfe;  and  thefe  primitive  names  are  natu- 
Tally  ^no  other  than  brief  defcriptions  of  the  moft 
•Jtriking   appearances   and  obvious  properties  of 

«7«  Tacit,  viu  Agrk.  c.  i  ^. 

«7»  CxfardcBel.GaUl.  i.  c.  i.     Strabc,  1.4» 
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thck  objcds  in  their  nariv^  tot^guc^..  When 
another  nation  conquers  this  countryji  fettles  in 
it^  and  mingles  with  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
finding  names  already  affixed  to  all  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous  places  apd  objcdls  in  it,  they,  for  the 
moft  part,  retain  thefe  names^  with  feme  .  (light 
alteration  to  ^dapt  them  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  This  was  evidently  done  by  the 
Romans  in  d)is  ifland>  as  might  be  nude  appear 
bf  an  ,indq£tio|)  of  almoft  innumerable  particu- 
lars ;  but  as  fuch  a  detail  would  ^be .  dry  and 
tedious  to  many  readers^  i;  may  be  fufficient  to 
.refer  thole  who  are  deQrous  of  further  .iaforma« 
tion  and  fadsfadion  in  this  particular,  to  the  • 
authors  <juotied  below  ■'•. 

Dialei^  of  the  Celtic  language,  once  the  uni- 
verfal  language  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Europe)  (till  continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Wales,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  weilcrn  iflands  of  Scotland, 
(to  fay  nothing  of  Ireland>)  as  well  as  in  fomc 
places  en  the  continent*  For  though  the  Roouns 
endeavoured  to  introduce  not  only  their  laws 
and  governnoent,  but  alfo  their  language,  into 
all  the  -  countries  which  they  conquered, .  they 
mifcarried  in  this  lad  attempt  in  feveral  provinces 
of  their  cmpite,  and  particularly  in  Britain  *'♦» 
Some  of  the  noble  youth  of  the  provincial  Britons 

'71  fiaxtet't  GioiFar.  Antiq.  Britao.  paflim.  Bdwardi  tuidii  de 
Fluv.  Mont.Urb.  in  Bnian.  Nomeo.  Mr.  Bullet  Memoiret  farU 
Langut  Celti^ue,  l.t.  p.  3S>^40^* 

'74  Bullet  Memoire$rur  la  Langue  Ccltique,  K  s.  c«  9.  p.  t%. 
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were,  indeed,  pre^iiled  Upon  to  learn  the 
tongise,  and  ftudy  the  Roman  eloqoence  •". 
even  d^fe  youth  did  not  forget  nor  difboiitiBiie 
the  ufe  of  their  native  langittge ;  and  tbe  body 
of  the  people  neither  tmderftood  nor  fpoke  mof 
other.    The  longer  the  Roman  gov^rnmenc  con- 
tinijed^    the  fafhion  of  learning  their   language 
became    more    and  more  general:    but  as  Ibe 
number  of  the  Romans  who  refided  in  this  ifltod 
"was  at  all  times  very  inconfiderable  in  comparifixi 
of  the  other  inhabitants>  they  never  coidd  render 
their  language  the  vernacular  tongue  df  Britain. 
In  a  wordj   no^hingf^cin  be   more   certain  than 

'  this,  that  the  language  which  was  (poken  by  tbe 
great  body  of  the  provincial  Britons,  durit^  ifae 
whole  period  of  the  Roman  government,  wou  the 
^Hime  in  ifub^lance  with  that  wbkh  had  been 
fpoken  by  their  anceftors,  before  they  were  m* 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  and  which  k  ftiU  Ipoken 
by  their  pofterity  in  Wales ;  thoogh  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  very  ancient  language 
hath  fuffered  ftty  conliderable  changes  in  io  long 
a  courfe  of  years,  and  in  a  country  which  bath 
undergone  fo  many  revolutions*  As  the  Romans 
never  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  northern 
Brhons,  they  cannot  be  fnppofed  to  iiavc  made 

•  any  change  at  all  in  their  langu^e ;  whidi  is  ftU 
fpoken  by  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands,  and 
wcftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  with  lefs  variation 
from  the  original  Cckic  (if  we  may  believe  ibar 

>7l  Tacit,  rite  Agric.  c«  ij* 
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of  the  beft  judges  in  theic  matters)  thsn  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  ^. 

However  furprifing  and  incredible  it  may  appear  Dreft  of 
to  us,  there  is  hardly  any  one  faft  in  ancient  hiftory  BritoM."^ 
better  atcefted  than  this : — That  the  firft  inha* 
hitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  particu* 
krly  of  diis  iibod,  were  either  naked  or  almoft 
naked '^.      But    by    degrees^    the    decent  and 
comfortable  cuftom  of  wearing  clothes  of  ibme 
kind  or  other  prevailed  in  all  thefe   countries; 
and  bad  become  very  general^   if  not  univerfal^ 
in  Britain,  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  true^  that  both  Dio  and  Hcrodian  feem  to 
inticiiate  that  the  Masecas  and  Cakdonians  were 
naked  in  the  beginning  of  the   third  century^ 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor  Severus  '^% 
But  both  thefe  authors  probably  meant  no  more 
than   that   thefc   people   were    very    imperfcdbly 
clothed,   or  almoft  naked;    and   the   expreflions 
which  they   ufc   will   admit   of  this  interpreta- 
tion.     For  Dio  only  fays  that  they  lived  naked 
in   their   tents,    which  may  imply  that  they  had 
fome  clothing  when  they   went  abroad;    and  in 
the  very   fame    chapter  where   Hcrodian  Ipeaks 
of  their    nakednefs,   he    fays,    "  That  they  run 
*^  through  the  fens  and  marflies  up  to  the  waifl: 
"  in   mud;    becaufe   the   grcatcft  part  of  their 
**  bodies  being  naked,    they   regarded   not    the 

»7«  Dr,  M*Pberfoii*t  Dtflcrtation,  p.  123.  &c, 
»n  PelloQtier  UilL  Celt.  tom.  i.  J.  ».  c. 6.      Clur.  Germ.  Amiq, 
1.  t.  c.  16. 
'7«  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.     Hcrodian.  1.  3,  c.  47. 
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f'  dirt  "^•'  As  the  Romans  hardly  ever  faw  the 
Caledonians  but  in  a  warlike  pofhirc,  or  engaged 
in  fomc  military  expedition,  they  might  imagine 
them  to  be  much  more  imperfeftly  clothed  thaa 
they  really  were;  bccaufe  it  was  the  coofhm 
cuftom  of  that  people,  which  was  loi»g  retained 
by  their  poftcrity,  to  throw  off  almoft  all  their 
clothes  before  they  advanced  to  battle,  that  tbcy 
might  not  be  encumbered  by  them  in  the  aaion'**. 
It  is  very  common,  both  in  writing  and  conrcx- 
fation,  to  fay  a  perfon  is  naked,  who  is  very 
meanly,  or  thinly  clothed. 

It  would  be  very  difBcult,  or  rather  impoflible; 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  drefs  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  this  diftant  period,  if  it  hd 
confided  of  as  many  difF-rent  parts  as  ours,  or  if 
their  fafliions  had  bejen  as  variable  as  they  arc  « 
prcfcnt.     But  this  was  not  the  cafe  ;  for  bcfides 
the  ftrong  attachment  which  all   nations^    in  the 
firft  ftagcs  of  civilization,  have  to  (he  cudoras  ot 
their   anccdors,    the    clotlang   arts   were    but  in 
their  infancy  in  this  ifl:.;.d  ;  and   the  Britons  had 
not  (kill  to  provide  ihc^cnfclvcs  with  a  Vuricty  of 
different  kinds   of  garments,  or  to   change  di.cir 
falhions.     This    will  appear   from    the    following 
very  brief  detail. 
ThePhid.        The  upper  garment  of  the  ancient  Briton?,  and 
of  all  the  odicr  Celtic  nations,  was  the  mantle  or 
plaid.      This   was  a   piece  of  cl.oih  of  a  (quarc 
form,  and  fumLirntly  large  to  cover  the  v.holc 


•T'/  Hero'Uin.   1.   3,   c.   47. 
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trunk- of -the  bedjs  both  behind  and  before  "> 
It  w^s.faftcncd  upon  the  breaft,  or  one  of  the 
IhouWers,  with  a  cltfpj  or,  for-  want  of  thaCi 
with  a  thom»  or  fliarp- pointed  piece  of  wood'**. 
As  this  garment  fuccecded  the  mantles  made  of 
the  Ikins  of  fome  of  the  larger  animals,  whic^ 
had  formerly  been  worn  by  all  the  Celtic  nations, 
it  was  made  to  imitate  thefe  (kins  in  their  fhape 
and  form;  and  in  feveral  countries,  as  parti* 
cxilarly  in  Britain,  thofe  who  were  'poor,  or  left 
civilized.  Hill  continued  to  wear  fkins»  while 
thofc  who  were  more  wealthy  or  more  improved, 
were  clad  in  plaids  "'.  Not  only  did  the  plaid$ 
or  mandes  of  cloth .  which  were  ufed  by  the  an* 
cient  Britons  at  firft,  rcfemblc  the  mantles  of 
Ikins,  which  they  had  ufed  before,  in  their  (hape, 
but  alfo  in  their  appearance  in  other  rcfpcfts; 
being  all  of  one  colours  fmooth  on  the  infidej 
with  long  hair,  either  ftraight  or  curled,  on  the 
outfide ;  not  unlike  the  rugs  which  are  ftill  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain  by  the  common  people 
on  their  beds'**.  Thefe  plaids,  or  rather  rugs, 
when  they  were  firft  introduced,  were  eftcemed  * 
fo  precious,  and  fo  great  a  piece  of  luxury,  that 
they  were  only  ufed  by  perfons  of  rank  and 
wealth  i  and  that  only  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  went  abroad,  being  carefully  laid  afide  in 
fummeri  or  when  they  were  within  doors  '*'.      By 

>*«  Pelloutier  Htft.Celt.  1. 1.  p.  301.  duT.Germ.AntiqJ.  j.c.  16. 
«'*  Tacit,  dc  roorib.  German,  c,  17. 

mCaefardcBcl.Gal.  I.5.C.X4.  "H  Strabo,  K4.p.  176. 

CluT.  Gennan  Antiq.  U  i.  c.  16.  >*5  Id.ibid« 
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degrees  i^ii  garment  becattie  more  ccmmoni  and 
was  worn  by  perfons  of  all    Anks»  and  $t  iiB 
iealbnsj  at  borne  as  well  as  abroad  s  the  maodeft 
of  ikins  being  fto  longer  ufed  '*•.     As  thtfe  moft 
ancient    plaids  were    made   of  coarfe    wool^  ill 
dreflcdj  and  fpun  into  yarn  of  a  great  t!)ickneft» 
they  were    only  one  degree    more    comfbrtaMe 
than  the  fkins  to  which  they  fuccceded  ;    and  weft 
particularly  inconvenient  in  the  fummer  (eafbn^ 
oq  account  of  their  great  weight.     This  put  the 
Britilh  weavers,  now  become  a  little  more  expert 
in  their  bufinefs,   upon   making  others  of  finer 
wool,   better   dreffed,   and   woven  the  latne  on 
both  fides.     Thcfc  did  not,  indeed,  fo  efiefhially 
guard  the  body  from  rain  and  fnow  as  the*  former 
coarfe  and  heavy   rugs  j    but  they    were   much 
fofrer  and  lighter,  and  were  at  firft  worn  by  per- 
fons of  diftinftion,  in  fummer  and  In  fair  weather  j 
though  they  after\yards  became  more  common, 
Poth  the  winter  and  fummer  mantles  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,   and  of  the  other  Celric  nationsj, 
were  originally  each  of  one  uniform  colour,  moft 
commorily    black    or    blue'".     But    when    the 
Gauls  and  Bricohs  bccanic  acquainted   with  the 
arts    of   dying    wodl,    yarn,    and    cteth    many 
different  colours,  they  began  to  make  their  light 
fummer    mantles    Uriped    ^chequer-wife,    which 
formed  fmall  fqoarcs,    fomc   of  one  colour  and 
feme  of  another,  very  much  refembling  the  tar- 
tan plaids  which  are  (liil  ufed  in  the   Highlands 

«»*  Dr.  M'Pherfon's  DlflTerratidh,  p,  166. 
H7  Diod.  Sicul.  J,  5.  c.  S3,  p.  356. 
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of  Scoduid'***  By  fuch  Oow  and  geode  ficps  do 
mankind  commonly  advance  m  their  improvc- 
mects  of  dbe  ipoft  ufeful  and  neceflary  arts. 

F«  a .  confideraUe  time  the  ancient  BritonS|  Other  gar. 
and  other  Celtic  nations,  had  no  other  garments  **"^* 
but  their  phids  or  mantles  j  which  being  neither 
Tcry  long  nor  very  broad,  left  their  legs^  arms, 
and  fbme  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  naked '*% 
As  this  defeft  in  their  drefs  could  -not  but  be 
fcnfibly  felt,  it  was  by  degrees  fupplied.      It  is 
indeed  uncertain,  whether  the  tunick  or  doublet^ 
for  covering  more  clofely  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
or   breeches  and  hofe,    for  covering  the  thighs 
and  legs,  were   firft  invented  and  ufcd  by  thcfe 
cations  I    tho\%h  the    limbs   being   quite  naked, 
while   the  trunk   was   tolerably   covered  by  rtic 
plaid,   it  is  probable  that  thefe    lad  were  mod 
ancient,  as  they  were  moft  neceflary.    But  hoAv- 
erer  this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
the  teftimonies  of  many  ancient  authors,  (which 
have  been  carefully  coUcded   by  the  two  mo- 
dern writers  quoted  below  •••,)  that  the  ancient 
Qauls,  Qritons,  and  pch^r   Celtic  nations,   wore 
a  garment  which  covered  bodi  their  thighs  and 
legs,  and  very  much  refembled  our  breeches  and 
ftockings  united.      This  garment  was  called,  in 
the  Celtic  tongue,  the  common  language  of  all 
thefe  nations,  Braxe,  or  Bracce;    probably  be- 

s^S  prin.  Hift.  Nat.  I,  S.  c.  ^.    Dio4.  S^cuL  1.  5.  c.  SP.  p.  353* 
"9  Tj|ci<*  ^c  roorib.  German,  c.  17. 

190  Pcllootier  uift.  Celt.  1. 1.  c  6.  b.  x.  p.  307*  &€«   Cluv.Ocrm. 
Aotiq.L  >•  c.  xH.  p,  ixs«  &«• 
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caufe  it  was  made  of  the  fame  party*colourcd 
cloth  with  their  plaids,  as  Bncac,  in  that  hn- 
guage»  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  party-coloiv- 
cd  "^*.  Thefc  Braxe^  or  clofc  trowfcrs,  which 
were  both  graceful  and  convenient^  and  dif- 
covered  the  Hnelhape  and  turn  of  their  limbs  to 
great  advantage,  were  ilfcd  by  the  genuine 
poderity  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  till  very  lately,  and  are  hardl? 
yet  laid  afide  in  fome  remote  corners  of  that 
Country. 
T*****"  Though  the  plaid,  when  it  was  wrapped  about 

the  body,  covered  the  whole  trunk  of  it,  yet,  as 
it  was  faftened  only  at  one  place  about  the  neck> 
upon  the  lead  motion  of  the  arms  it  flew  loofc, 
and  left  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
arms,  naked.  This  made  it  a  very  impcrfcft 
and  inconvenient  covering  in  time  of  a^ion, 
when  a  free  motion  of  the  arms  and  a  full  exer- 
tion of  ftrcngth  were  required ;  and  therefore  on 
fuch  occafions  it  was  commonly  thrown  off.  Ic 
was  impofTible,  therefore,  but  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  other  Celtic  nations  muft  have  very 
foon  difcovercd  that  they  wanted  fome  more 
convenient  covering  for  the  body,  which  might 
fcrve  them  for  that  purppfe  when  they  were  in 
aftion,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  their 
limbs  and  the  exertion. of  their  ftrcngth i  and 
we  have  fiifScient  evidence  diat  a  garment  of 
this   kind  was    ufcd    by  them  in  this  period '•*. 

«9^  M*P1info:.*sD.frtrntion,  p.  i65.      * 

>9^  PtINuiicrllia.  Cell.  1. 1.  p.307.'  Quf. Qem.  Antiq.p*  ix4* 
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This  garment  was  a  veil,  or  tunic,  adjufted 
exadly  to  the  ihape  and  fize  of  the  body  ;  faftened 
before  witht  clafps,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance, 
and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  groin.  Thefe 
vcfts  had  alfo  flceves,  which  covered  the  arms, 
at  firft  only  as  far  as  the  elbows,  but  afterwards 
down  to  the  wrifts'**.  For  fome  time  after  this 
garment  was  invented,  it  was  ufed  only  by  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  wealth  ;  but  by  degrees  it  came 
into  common  ufe  *•*< 

As  long  as    the    ancient    Britons,  and  other  Covering 
Celtic   nations,   only   covered   their   bodies   with   heads  jmd 
their    plaids    or    mantles,    leaving    their    arms,  ^^' 
thighs,  and  legs  naked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  they  had  any  covering  either  for  the  head  or 
the  feet:   but  after  they  had  provided  garments  , 

for  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  would 
naturally  begin  to  think  of  fome  kind  of  cover- 
ing for  its  extremities.  Some  of  thefe  nations, 
and  perhaps  the  Britons,  had  no  other  Ihoes  but 
a  piece  of  the  (kin  of  a  horfe,  cow,  or  other 
animal,  tied  about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  out- 
wards '•'.  In  the  time  of  war,  the  Britifh  kings 
and  chieftains  wore  helmets  on  their  heads, 
adorned  with  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers  *•*.  It 
feems  probable,  from  the  figure  of  a  Britifh  cap- 
tive  on  a  Roman  monument  in  the  college  of 
Glafgow,  that  the  common  people  wore  a  kind 

I9S  Cluv.  German.  Antiq.  p.  14.    Strabo,  1. 4.  p.  196.    D)od« 

Sicul.  J.  5.C.  30.  p.  353.  "94  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c.  17. 

»9I  Cluv.  Germ. Antiq.  p.  1 1 7.   >9*  Oflian's  Poenif ,  v.  «.p.  39. 57. 
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of  cap  on  their  headsj  very  jilce  the  bponet  which 
is  fliil  iifcd  in  the  Higbl4pd&  of  Scotlaod  ''\ 
SrDr^fdf.  ^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^  Jyvuids  of  GxuV  and  Britain 
was^  in  Ibnie  refpeds,  different  from  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  tfaefe  countries.  In  parti« 
cular,  their  mantM  were  not  of  Tarious  colour^ 
like  the  plaids  of  others,  bat  entirely  white^  and 
probabJy  of  linen  cloth  '•■.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  an  honourable  mark  of  diftindion, 
and  perhaps  as  an  emblem  of  fan£tity,  to  wluch 
they  were  great  pretenders. 
Drcfs  of  It  hath  been  the  cuflom  of  all  countries,  in  aH 
mlZ^'  ^B^h  to  make  fome  diftindion  in  the  drcfs  of 
the  different  fcxes.  While  the  ancient  Britons, 
of  both  fexes,  had  no  other  garments  but  mantks 
made  of  Ikins,  or  even  of  cloth,  tbb  diftindion 
could  hot  be  very  great:  b6t  when  they  had 
invented  feveral  pieces  of  drcfs,  it  became  more 
confpicuous.  What  Tacitus  fays  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  women 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  may  probably  be 
applied  to  the  Britons  of  this  period.  •*  The 
**  difference  of  the  drefs  of  the  fexes  is  not  very 
"  great,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  this;  that  the 
*'  women  make  more  ufe  of  linen  in  "their  dre6 
<<  than  the  men;  and  that  the  fleeves  of  their 
**  tunicks  do  not  reach  to  their  wrifts,  but  leave 
**  their  arms  bare ;  as  is  alfo  foow^  part  of  their 
*'  bofoms  '*^     This  tunick,  which  was  worn  by 

»*37  llorf-iy's  Bfitaji.  Rom.  p.  195.        »9*  Piin.  Hift.  Nat.  I.  i6. 
c.  44*  199  Tacit  de  morlb.  German,  c.  17. 

the 


the  BridiK  *wotneft,  vtos  plaited  in  the  uikler  party 
and  cicfccndcd  much  lower  than  that  of  the  men, 
probably   bclo^  the    knee.      Their  tnantles  or 
phuds   were  alio  large,  and  worn  loofe  and  flow- 
ing, almoft  reaching  the  ground.    This  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  followitig  defcription,  given 
by  Dio,  of  the  drefs  of  the  famous  Bririfh  heroine 
Boadicia:    <^  She    wore    a    tunicK  of   various 
^  colours,  bng  and  plaited,  over  which  ihe  had 
^  a  large  and  thick  matide.    This  was  her^com^ 
^  mon  drefe  which  fhe  wore  at  all  times;  but 
*'  on  this  occafion  (he  aUb  held  a  fpear  in  her 
*'  hand'*^,^ 

There  is  one  obfcrvation  which  may  be  made  Their  bed. 
concermng  the  dothing  of  both  the  men  and  ^^^^^^ 
women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Cekic  narions — That  the  fame  gannents, 
whatever  they  were,  which  ferved  them  for  their 
dothing  in  the  day,  ferved  them  alfo  for  their 
covering  in  their  beds  by  night  **^.  It  feems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  cuftom  among  the 
Britons  and  others,  to  lay  the  fkins  of  animals 
under  them  upon  their  beds, '  long  after  they  had 
left  off  wearing  them  as  mantles.  The  bard 
Carril  awaked  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  and  in- 
vited him  to  the  feaft:  in  the  following  words; 
^  which  fhow  that  the  king  was  fleeping  on  the 
fkins  of  wild  beafts  which  he  had  flain  in  the 
chace:  *^  OH  Carril  went  with  foftdl  voice, 
'^  and  called   the  king   of  dark-brown  ihidds. 

>M  ITiphilin.  ex  DionelTicsoin  Neron. 
*•!  Cluv.  Oerm.  Antiq.  p.  sig* 

"  Rife 
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*^  Rtfe  from  che  (kins  of  thy  chaccj  riic  Swaiai^ 
<^  king  of  groves^-^CuchuUin  gives  the  joy  of 
'^.  lhclls*^V'  This  cuftom  of  flccpiag  on  fkins 
condnued  till  very  lately,  among  the  common 
ptoplc  in  fomc  parts  of  Germany  *^^ 

Fond  of  Though  it  muft  be  coofcflcd  that  the  aocieoc 

Brixon^>.  and  other  Celtic  nations,  were  very 
ineanly  and  imperfedly  clothed,  yet  this  was  not 
ovvjing  to  their  love  of  .plainnefs  and  (implicityy 
or  eontcippt  of  prn^ment^  but  to  the  imperfcft 
lhte,of  .^e;:^rt8  amougft  them.  For  fomc  of 
thcfe.  nations  art  rcprefcnfcd  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  as  remarkably  fond  of  dreis  and 

.;  '  finery*  ;  While  the  Germans,  and  probably  other 

nations^  were  clad  in  mantles  made  of  fkios, 
they /adorned  thcfe  mantles  with  patches  of  differ* 
eot  kinds  of  (kins,  and  of  various  colours^ 
The  Gaqls,  yvho.h^  loade ,  greater  progrcfs  in 
the  arts,  than  the  Germans^  were  much  delighted 
with  .gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  odier  orna* 
mcnts  of  that  prc!cious  metal.  **  By  this  means 
*'  (iays  Diodorus  Siculus)  the  Gauls  obtained  great 
"  quantities  of  gold,  of  which  they  make  Various 
**  ornaments  for  the  drefs,  both  of  men  and 
^^  women;  as  bracelets,  chains,  and  rings,  for 
'  <^  adorning  their  arms,  necks,  hands,  and  breaft- 
"  '*  plates  *®*."  The  Gauls  abounded  fo  much  in 
thefe  ornaments,  a  confiderable  time  before  this 
period,*  that  Polybius  acquaints  us,   *'  That  there 

«<»*  Oflian^  Poenif,  v.  i.  p.  x6.    «»i  Clay*  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  iia. 
«o4  Tacit,  de  raorib.  German,  c.  17. 
*oj  DkHi,  Sicul,  1.  5.  c,  47,  p.  3*51. 
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«*  i«?cre  very  few  foUTicrs  to  bc.foin  in'  the  fcrc- 

^«  iBoft  ranks  of  their  armies,  -nAo  had  hot  their 

^'  necks  and  acara  adorned  with  gold  chains  and 

•^  bracekts  ^\    The  Britons  were  no  lefs  fond 

of  theie  ornaments  chan  the  Gauls,  and  hacl  alfo 

conHderable  quantities  of  them.   .  In  the  defcrip- 

don  given  by  Dto,  of  the  drefs  of  Boadicia,    we 

arc  told,  that  (he  had  a  very  mafly  ch^n.of  gol4 

about  her  neck ;    and  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that 

a  great  number  of  fuch  chains  which  Cara£tacus 

had    taken    from  his  neighbouring  princes  and 

chieftains  in  war,    were  carried  before  him  when 

he  wa&  led  in  triumph  into  Rome*®\     Nay,  £0 

fond  were  the  Britons  of  ornaments  of  this  kind 

that  thofe  who  could  not  procure  them  of  gold, 

wore  rings  and   chains  of  iron,   of  which  they 

were  not  a  litdc  vain  *®'. 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celdc  Manner  of 
nations,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  length  and  f^dThlr. 
beauty  of  their  hair ;  and  were  at  much  pains  in 
drefling  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of  them 
carried  their  foodnefs  for,  and  admiration  of 
their  hair  to  an  extravagant  height  *^^  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  laft  and  moft  earned  requeft  of 
a  young  warrior,  who  was  taken  prifoner  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  that  no  flave  might 
be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remark- 
ably long  and  beautiful,    and  that  ic  might  not 

*^  Polyb.  1.  3.  *c7  Xiphilin.  ex  Dionc  inNeron.     Tacit. 

Annal.  I.  11.  c.  36.  »c8  Herodian.  I.  3.  c.  47, 

»*9  FeUoatier  Hift.  Celt,  I.  a.  c.  7.  p.  313.      Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq, 
)•!•  c.  x6.  p.  105. 
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tie  ftained  widi  his  biood*^.  We  IianUjr  em 
meet  trich  a  ddajptkm  of  a  fine  woman  or  bciuH 
f  iful  man  in  the  poems  of  CHfiaQ»  but  their  hair 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  cbtir  greaccft  beauties  "'• 
Not  coniented  with  the  fiatural  colour  of  their 
hair»  which  was  commonly  fair  or  yellow^  they 
made  u(e  of  eertain  wa(bes  to  render  it,  ftxU 
brighter.  One  of  tbtfe  wa&es  was  a  con^xifi- 
Hon  of  lime,  the^afhes  of  ceruin  vegetables,  aal 
tallow  **\  They  nude  uie  of  various  arts  alio  to 
make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long;  which  laft  was  not  only  cfteemed  a  great 
beautyj  but  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignkf 
and  noble  birch.  Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Iceni^ 
is  defcribed  by  Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowiqg 
over  her  fhoulders,  and  reaching  down  below  the 
middle  of  her  back  "»•  The  Britons  fhavcd  all 
their  beards  except  their  upper  lipsi  the  hair  of 
which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length  •**.  Upoa 
the  whole,  the  ancient  Britons  of  both  fesei» 
when  they  were  completely  drelled,  according  to 
the  fa(hion  of  their  age  and  country,  were  ccrfc- 
rably  iecured  againft  the  injuries  of  the  climate : 
and  made  not  only  a  decent^  but  an  agreeable 
appearance. 
Change  in  The  Roman  conqueft  made  a  confiderafale 
Che  Roman  changc  in  the  drcfs  and  clothing  of  the  people  q( 

cocqucii. 

ivo  M.  MaI1et*s  IntroduA.  \  I'Hiftoire  de  Danoemarc^  p.  rS4« 
»"•  Oflian*t  Poems,  v,  i.  p.  90.  v,  i,  p.  76. 

*<^  Clw.  Germ,  Antiq.  p.  105.    ^'t  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  tn  NeriMu 
**^  CcfardeBel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  Didd.  Sical.  1.  5.  c*  if.  p.  %s^* 
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this  land,  as  well  as  in  their  other  circumftanccs.  .  , 
For  wc  learn  from  the  bcft  authority,  that  not  a  few 
of  them,  and  particularly  of  their  young  nobility, 
adopted  the  drefs  as  well  as  the  language  and 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend themfclves  to  their  favour.  "  After  this 
"  (fays  Tacitus),  the  fons  of  the  Britilh  chieftains 
"  began  to  affeft  our  drefs,  and  the  ufc  of  the 
•«  Roman  gown  became  ft-equent  amongft 
•*  them  *'*.  But  as  this  never  became  the  com- 
mon and  prevailing  drefs  even  of  the  provincial 
Britons,  the  defcripdon  of  it  doth  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Britifh  hiftory  or  antiquities. 

The  diet   of  a  nation,  or  the  fubftance  of  their  Dietoftiit 
meats  and  drinks,  together  with  their  manner  of  SJuSt. 
preparing  and  ufing  them,    are  objeAs  of   ftill 
greater  importance,  and  more   worthy  of  atten- 
tion  than  their  drefs,   as  affording  ftill  clearer 
mdications  of  their  real  ftatc  and  circumftanccs. 
For  as  nothing  is  fo  ncccflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  life  as  meat  and  drink,  and  no  appetites  arc 
fo  frequent  and  importunate  in  their  fol'-*     -oriS 
as  hunger  and  thirft,  wc  may  be  ccrtai .  ..lat  the 
providing  for  the  gratification  of  thefc  appetites, 
by  incrcafing  the  quantity,    and    improving  the 
tafte  and  quality  of  their  neceflary  food,  would 
engrofs  much  of  the  attention  of  the  firft  inha- 
Wunu  of  every  country;  and  that  they  would 
employ  the  greateft  part  of  their  fkill  and  induftry 
to  thefe  purpofes. 

•«J  Tacit,  viti  Apic.  c.  tu 

Vol.  II.  A  a  It 
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d?Bi?^t       ^^  ^**  ^^^  afceacjf  obfervcd,  th^  the  rooft 
^re  cani.  ancicoc  inh^btcmcs  of  this  ii2and>  as  well  as  of 
•   "      vwny  other  councries,   probably  lived,   for  fomc 
thxK,   OQ  the    fpont^neous    produAioos    of   the 
earthy    in  their  natural  (late,    with  little  or  do 
preparajdiC^n  •**•     But  if  wc  may  give  credit  to  the 
leftiinony  of  federal  authors,  fome  of  the  andeni 
Bckifli  nations  lived  in  a  ftill  more  barbarous 
and   favage  manner,   and  did    not  abftain    from 
devouring  human  fleOi.     *<  I  can  affirm   nothing 
'*  wirii  certainty  (fays  Strabo)  concerning  tbofe 
^  Bridfli  tribes  which  inhabit  Ireland,  only  it  is 
*'  reported  that  they   arc   much  greater   lavages 
?  *  ^  "  than  the  other  Britons— *that  they  are  prodigious 

^*  gluttons,  devouring  great  quantities  of  human 
*^  flcfh,    and  even  efteeming  it  honourable  to  eat 
"  the.  bodices   oC  their  dcceafcd    parents.      Bat 
*'  though   we  have  mentioned  thcfc  reports,  it 
<<  muft  be  confefled  that  we  have  not  fufficiem 
"  evidence  of  their    truth  *?»."—«  Thofc  Gaob 
*'  (f^ys  Diodorus  Siculus)  who  dwell  in  the  north, 
«  and  are  near  neighbouis  to  the  Scythians,  are 
<'  iuch    favages   that  they   devour  human  flefli; 
'*  as  do  alfo  thofe  Bridfh  nations  which  inhabit 
"  Ireland  *'•."     But  the  mod:  pofitive,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  incredible  ^teftimony  to  this 
purpofe,  is   the   following  one  of  St.  Jerome : — 
*^  To  fay  nothing  of  other  nations,  when  I  was 
^f  a  young  map,  I  faw  in  Gaul  the  Atcacotti,  a 
"  Britifh  nation  who  fed  on  human  flefti.      When 

»«6  Sec  Chap.  V.  ^7  Strabo^  U  4*  p.  *«»- 

*»»  Diod.  SicuU  I.  5,  c.  j».  p.  ^5. 

'  *      .  '*  ihcy 
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*^  they  find  in  the  woods  herds  of  hogs  and 
*«  cartle,  and  flocks  of  (hccp,  they  ufe  to  cut 
*•  off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdfmen,  and  the 
'*  breads  of  the  wpmcn,  cftceming  thefe  parts  of 
"  the  body  the  grcatcft  dainties  *'^." 

That  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo 
favage  as  to  make  human  fk(h  their  food^   is  a 
fkft  fo  well  attefted,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dif- 
pute*     Nay,  there  are  ftirt  fome  nations,  both  in 
Africa  and  America,  to  whom  this  kind  of  food 
is  familiar,  and  who  hunt  men,   as  we  do  wild 
beafts,  in  order  to  feed  upon  them  *"*.     Nor  is  it 
impofliblc  that  fome  of  the  firft  favage  inhabitants 
of  this   ifland,  in  cafes   of  great  extremity,  had 
recourfe  to  this  horrid  expedient,  to  fuftain  their 
lives.     But  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  in 
the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  any   of  the  Britifh   tribes   who   inhabited    . 
Ireland  were  in  this  deplorable  ftate  of  barbarifm. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  Bridih 
people  (hould  be  permitted  to  commit  fuch  bar- 
barities in  Gaul,  one  of  the  moft  civilized  and 
bcft  regulated  countries  in  the  world,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,    when  St.  Jerome 
was  a  boy.      That  there  was  a  Britifli  nation^  in 
this  period,  called  the  Attacotti  j  and  that  there 
were  feveral  cohorts  of  that  nation  in  the  Romaa 
armies,  both  in   Gaul    and  Italy,  are  fa£ts  very 
well  attefted*".     That  thefe  made  an  uncommoa 

*'9  Hieronym.  adver*  Jovcn.  1. 1.         *»«  Origin  of  Laws,  Artf^ 
and  ScieDCMa  v^t^  p.  3,  4.  and  atuhort  there  quoted. 
**•  Aoimian,  Marcel.  1. 16*  c.  5.  Camd.  Brit. 

A  a  2  appear- 
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appearance,  and  were  more  fierce  than  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  Gaul ;  and  that  on  thcfe  accounts 
ftjch  reports  were  fpread  concerning  them>  per- 
haps with  a  dcfign  to  frighten  children,  b  not 
9  improbable  :    St.  Jerome  being  a  little  boy  (ado- 

lefcentulus)  -when  he  was  in  Gaul,  and  hearing 
thcfe  terrible  dories  of  the  Att^cotci,  they  (eem 
to  have  been  too  haftily  believed  by  him,  and  to 
have,  made  too  deep  an  impreflion  on  his  imagi- 
nation. Whoever  gives  a  better  folution  of  this^ 
difficulty,  will  do  as  great  a  fervice  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Jerome,  as  to  the  charadler  of  our  country- 
men the  Attacotti. 
-, . '      ,        At  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  the 

Bntont  of  ,  .  .         ,        i-       ,  ^     i  •      -Vi      « 

thcfouth  Brium  nations  m  the  iouth  parts  of  this  ifland 
iud  prem7  ^^^  "°^  ^^^  ^^^  *  fufficicnt  quantity  and  variety 
of  provi-  of  provifions,  but  lived  on  the  feme  things*  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  They  underftood  and  pra&ifed 
huibandry,  which  furniihed  them  with  com  for 
bread  and  other  purpofes;  and  gardening, 
which  provided  them  with  roots^  herbs,  and 
fruits  of  all, kinds,  except  grapes  and  olives***. 
They  had  great  herds  of  carde,  and  flocks  of 
Iheep^  whole  flefh  and  milk  yielded  them  a 
variety  of  fubftantial  difhes.  The  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, and  other  Celtic  nations,  prepared  the 
flelh  of  animals  for  eating  in  three  diSetenC  ways; 
by  boiling,  broiling,  and  roafting.  ^'  Pofido* 
**  niiis,  the  Stoic  philofopher  (fayis  Athenseus)  in 

**>  Sct.Cbap  V.  artic.  Hnfttndrjr  ind  Gardc&ing. 

**  tholi 
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**  thofe  hiftorical  pieces  which  te  compofed,  , 
**  and  which  arc  not  inconnilenc  with  the  philo* 
^*  (bphy  which  he  profeflcd,  relating  the  laws 
'^  and  cuftoms  of  many  different  nations^  fays^ 
**  concerning  the  Celtse,  that  they  ufed  little 
'^  bread  at  their  entertainments^  but  a  great  deal 
'•  of  flefti;  which  they  either  boiled  in  water^ 
^*  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roafted  on  Ipits***/^ 
This  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the 
following  pafTage:  *<  Near  to  the  place  where 
^  an  entertainment  is  to  be,  they  kmdle  very 
**  great  fires,  on  which  they  place  pots,  and  near 
"  them  fpits,  with  which  they  bpil  and  roaft 
*^  larg^^  joints  of  fle(h  of  different  kmds***/* 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorafit  of  Sait  of  the 
the   art  of  falting  flcfb,  in  order  to  preferve  it   Britons!"^ 
from  putrefaAion^  and  fit  for  ufc**'.     But  their  fait 
had  a  very  different  appearance,  and   was  made 
in  a  very  different  manner  from    ours.      The 
proceis  by  which  it  was  made,  is  thus  defbribed 
by  (everal  ancient  authors.     They  raifed  a  pile  of 
trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  hazels,  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
reduced  it   to   charcoal  -,    upon  which,  while   it 
was  ftill  red-hot,  they  poured  a  ceruin  quantity 
of  (alt   water,  which  converted  the  whole   maf^ 
into  a  kind  of  lalt,  of  a  black  colour  '**.    The 
BritQns  hsid  alfo  venifbn,  game,  and  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  great,  abundance ;  though  they 

**)  Albenxi  Deipnofoph.  1.  4..  e.  13.  p.  151. 
**4  Diod.  Sicul.  U  5.  c.  tS.  p.  3^1.        »*J  Strabo.  I.  4,  p.  197. 
»««  Tacit.  Annal.  I;^3.  c.  57.    PJin.  Hift.  Nat.  1. 1  j.  c.  ^.  Vario 
deRcRuftk.  1.  i.c*  t. 
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were  reftraimd,  by  fomc  fuperftitious  fancy,  from 
ufing  either  hares^  hens,  or  gccfc  as  food  **^. 
^^^'  The  Britons  not  only  ufcd  the  milk  of  their 

herds  and  ftocks    in  its   natural   ftate,    but   alio 
when  ic  was  coaguiated>   and    made  into  butter. 
«*  Of  milk  (fays  Pliny)   butter  is  made,  which  15 
•*  the  moft  delicious  and  favourite   food  of  the 
^  barbarous  nations,  efpecially  of  thofe  amongft 
•*  them  who  are  moft  wealthy  — ."     By  barbarous 
nations,  this  author  moft   commonly  means  the 
Germans  and    Britons,    bccaufe    they   were   nor 
diorougfaly  fubjefted  io  the  Roman  government, 
nor  inftrufted  in  the  Roman  arts.     When  Strabp 
fays,  ^*  That  fome  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  fo 
^  ignorant,  that  though   they  had  abundance  of  ^ 
"  milk,  they  did  not  underftand  the  art  of  rnak- 
««  ing  cheefc  *••  i'  he  fcems  to  infinuate,  that  thcf 
were   not    all    equally    unacquainted    with    this 
art.     After  the    richer  and   more  oily  parts  of 
the  milk  were  made  into  chccfe  or  butter,  they 
did  not  throw  away  what  was  left,  but  ufed  it  in 
fcveral  different    ways:    one    of  which  is  very 
diftindUy  defcribed  by  Pliny,  and  appears  to  be 
die  fame  with  that  which  is  ftill  praAifed  in  fome 
parts  of  the    Highlands    and    iflands    of   Scot- 
land *'^.      ^*  Oon,    which    in    £ngli(h     figni6es 
««  froth,  1$  a  di(h  ufed  by  feveral  of  the  iflanden, 
<*  and  ibme  on  the  oppofite  main  Uad^  in  time 
*<  c(f  fcarcity,  when  they  want  bread.    It  is  made 

^  Crfar  de  Bel.  GaU  1.  5.  c.  11. 

«««  PUd.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  s8.  c  9.  ^  35.  ^»9  Surabo,  L  4.  p.  toe. 

•so  Plin.  urn.  Nat.  U at.  c.  9.^  35. 
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**  in  the  following  manner:  A  quahtity  of  whey 
**  is  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  wrought  up 
**  to  the  mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  tong  fti^  of 
^^  wood,  having  a  crofs  at  the  lower  end,  it  i^ 
^*  turned  about  like  the  ftick  for  making  ch'oco- 
^^  late ;  and  being  thus  made;  it  is  lupptd  widl 
^*  fpoons :  it  is  made  up  five  or  fix  tHticsin  iht 
^^  fame  manner  $  and  the  laft  is  always  reckoned 
**  beft,  and  the  firfl:  two  oc  three  frothlngs  the 
•^  worft**'." 

The   Bridfh  nations  which  inhabited   the    in-  BntMto  tf 
terior  and  northern  parts  of  this  ifiand,  at  the  Mnot  . 
time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion,  had  neither  &  ^^^  ^i- 
great  plenty  nor  fo  great  variety  of  provuions  ak  prorifions. 
thofe  of  the  fouth ;  nor  did  they  underftand  A 
well  the  arts  of  preparing  them  for  ufc.     Strsm^- 
gcrs  to  hufbandry  and  gardening,  they  were  in  i 
great  meafure  ftrangers  to   thofe  grains,  herbs^ 
and  fruits  which  are  produced  by  thofe  moA  xxk^ 
ful  arts.    Reftrained  by  fome  principle  of  fiiper- 
ilition,  or  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  catch^ 
ing  them,  they  made  no  ufe  of  that  gucat  variety» 
and    almofl:    infinite    mulckude  of    fi(hes,    with 
which  their   rivers,  lakes,  and  feas  abouAded*^. 
By  this  means,  they  were  reduced  m  live,  likb 
the  ancient  Germans,  on  the  fpoAtatieoai  pro* 
duAions  of  the  ear(h  s  on  milk»  and  the  fiefil  bf 
their  flocks  and   herds,  and  of  fueh  animals  iis 

they  catched  in  hunting  ***. ,   This  was  their  coif- 

^  -    .  • « 

^31  Mr.  MaitiD*t  Defcription  of  the  WelUrn  lilands. 

«)>  Xiphilin.  tx  Dbne  in  Sever.  * 

•»  Tacit,  de  morib*  Gennan.  c.  aj.  .,  .  I      •  ' 
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ditioo  leven  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  tcftimony  of  Dio 
Nicaeus.  ^'  The  Mseatse  and  Caledonians  in- 
**  habit  barren  mountains  or  marfliy  plains^  have 
'^  no  cultivated  or  manured  lands,  but  feed  on 
*^  the  milk  and  flefh  of  their  flocks  i  on  what 
*^  they  get  by  hunting,  and  on  fome  wild  fruits. 
•*  They  never  eat  filh,  though  they  have  great 
*'  plenty  of  them.  When  they  are  in  the  woods 
"  they  feed  on  roots  and  leaves***." 
Cooktnr  As  thefe  nations  had  no  great  variety  of  pro- 
oftbcCa-  yjQons,  neither  had  they  much  art  in  preparing 
them  for  ufe.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  had 
the  art  of  roalling  their  acorns  and  other  wild 
fruits,  grinding  theoi  into  meal,  and  making 
^em  into  a  kind  of  bread ;  but  we  ace  not  in- 
formed whether  or  not  the  Maeata;  and  Cale- 
donians were  acquainted  with  this  art*".  They 
were  igporant  of  the  art  of  making  cbeele,  nor  is 
it  very  certain  that  they  ufiderftood  that  of  mak- 
ing butter  **^  The  following  account  of  ibeir 
maimer  of  drelling  venii^  fqr  a  fea((  may  be 
taken  for  a  fufficient  ipec;imen  of  their  cookery. 
.  V  A.  pit,  lined  with  fmooth  ((ones,  wa$  made; 
^  and.  near  it  ftooda  heap,  of  fmooth  flat  ftooes 
:  ^  4>f  the  flint  KM*  The  (toAC^  as  well  as  the 
'f  pit,  were  properly  heated.^ with  heath.  Then 
^' .they  laid  J^cnevenifon  to  the  bottpm,  and  a 
^  ftratum  of  Hones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  dyl 
««  akemately,  till  the  .pit  was  full.     The  whole 

M4  Zif1iilin.«x  Dioot  in  Srvcr.      -    '  MS  Stnbo.  1.  %.  p.  155. 
M«  Id.  ibkl.  p.  100. 
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*'  was  covered  over  with  heath,  to  confine  ti^ 
"  ftcam••^"      This  was  evidently  a  very  labo- 
rious procefs,  and  required  the  afljftance  of  many 
hands.     Accordinglyt  the  greateft  heroes  did  not 
difdaio  to  aflift  in  preparing  the   fcaft  of  which 
they   were   to  parukc.      "  It  was  on  Cromla's 
««  fhaggy   fide^   that  Dorglas   placed    the   deer; 
•*  the  early  fortune    of  the   chacc,   before    the 
*'  heroes  left  the  hill— A  hundred  youths  colled 
^*  the  heath,    ten  heroes  blow  the  firej    three 
**  hundred    chufe    the    polilhed    ftones.       The 
<*  fcaft    is    fmoking    wide*»\"      Thefe    nations 
however,  if  we  may  believe  Dio,  were  poflcfled 
of  a  very  valuable    fecret,   which   he  thus  de« 
fcribes:    <<  They  make  a  certain  food,  that  (b 
<'  admirably    fupports    the    fpirits,    that,    when 
^^  they  have  uken  the  quantity  of  a  betn,  they 
"  feel  no  more  hunger  or  thirft"*/'     All  the 
conje^ures  which  have  been  formed  by  modern 
writers  concctping  this  food,  are  vague  and  ua« 
certain  •*®. 

Water  was  the  only  drink  of  the  moft  aacient  Drinks  of 
inhabiunts  of  this  ifland,  a^  it  was  of  tfaofe  of  BriMasT^ 
many  other  countries.  But  it  was  probably  not 
long  before  they  began  to  drink  the  milk,  and 
perhaps  the  blood  of  animals,  as  more  warm, 
pleafant,  ^nd  nouriihing  than  water.  That 
many  ancient  nations  were  accuftomed  to  drink 


*S7  OilUii*t  Poems,  ▼•  f .  p.  15.  note.  *l^  Id.  ibid* 

*>9  Xipbilin,  tx  Diont  in  Sever. 

»4e  Sibbtld.  Sc«cia  Ulttftnta.  i«  x.  c  t;,  cl,  19.  p.st*l^e. 
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the  ^lood  of  animals  warm  from  dieir  vrins, 
tidier  by  icfclf  or  mixed  with  milk,  is  fo  wcB 
aiccftcd,  diat  it  can  admit  of  no  difputc  ***.  If 
w«  could  believe  Solinus,  feme  of  the  Briams 
who  inhabited  Ireland  were  fuch  horrid  favagcs, 
that  they  even  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
Vfrhich  tbcy  had  flain  in  war***.  But  this,  it 
ilrtjft  be  confeffed,  is  hardly  credible,  as  are  fcvcral 
Other  things  which  this  writer  fays  of  the  ex- 
treme barbarifm  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted. However  this  may  be>  it  is  abun- 
dandy  evident  from  hiftory,  that  very  few  na- 
tions, continued  long  unacquainted  with  fome 
kind  of  fermented  Hquor/  which  ferved  to  warm 
ftnd  ftrengthen  their  bodies,  to  exhilarate  and 
*vtti  intoxicate  their  fpirits*^'.  The  ancient 
SfitOits  were  To  far  from  being  ftrangers  to  fach 
liquors,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
that  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  them  was  one  of 
their  narional  vices. 
Mod.  Before  the  introduAion  of  agriculture  into  this 

ifland,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water,  and 
fertnented,  was  probably  the  only  ftrong  liquor 
kno^^  to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  numy 
other  ancient  nanons  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
ces***.    This   continued    to  be  a  fevouritc  be- 

*4v  Virg.  Georg.  K  3.  ▼.  463.      Origio    of  Ltwt,   Artt,  aod 
Sciences^  t.  it  p.  ixo. 

24%  Solin.  c.  35.  p.  166.  edit.  BufilMC. 

*4s  Origio  of  Law<y  Ans,  and  Scieaces*  v«  t.  p.  109. 

»44  Diod.  Sicul'.  I.  5.  §  16.  p.  350.    Flin.  Hift.  Nai,  1.  14.  c  iS. 
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verage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  po-* 

flcricy,   long  after   they   had  become  acquainted 

ivith  other  liquors.    The  mead  maker  was  the 

eleventh  perfon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 

ancient  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  place  of  the 

phyfician  *♦'.     The  following  ancient  law  of  that 

principality   (hews    how    much    this    liquor  was 

eftccmcd    by    the   Britifli  princes :    *^  there   arc 

**  three  things  in  the  court  which  muft  be  com- 

^^  municated  to  the  king  before  they  arc  made 

?*  known  to  any   other  perfon:     i.   Every  fcn- 

f*  tence    of    the   judge.      2.    Every  new  fong; 

f*  and,   3.  Every  calk  of  mead*^."     This  was 

perhaps  the    liquor  which  is  called,  by   01Qan> 

the  joy  and   ftrength    of  fhells,   with  which  his 

heroes  were  fo  much  delighted  **'. 

After  the  introduftion  of  agriculture,  ale  or  Ale 
beer  became  the  mod  general  drink  of  all  the 
Pritilh  nations  who  pradifed  that  art,  as  it  had 
long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti- 
nent^ **  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny) 
f*  who  inhabit  the  weft  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor 
5'  with  which  they  intoxicate  thcmfclves,  made 
*«  of  corn  and  water.  The  manner  of  making 
f*  this  liquor  is  fomcwhat  diSerent  in  Gaul, 
'<  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
^  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  pco- 
«*  perties  arc  every  where  the  fame.     The  people 

*45  Leges  Hoeli  Dht,  1.  4«  e.  ««.  p.  4].        M^  Id*  ibid«f  •  31s. 
*47  Ofltan*s  PoefflSy  ▼.  i.  p.  16.  f 4. 

Mi  PeiiMtlfr  Hift.  Celt.  J.  i.  p.  at6.    Clur.  Oeim.  Antiq.  1. 1* 
c.t7«  p«  <>i* 
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**  of  Spain^  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  b 
'<  well,  that  it  will  kerp  good  a  long  time.  So 
''  cxquifite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind,  in  gra- 
"  tifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have 
**  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfcif 
"  intoxicate  **'•"  The  method  in  which  the  an- 
cient Britpns,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made 
their  ale,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Iddorus  and  Oro- 
fius :  '<  The  grain  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  made 
."  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpirits  are  excited 
*'  and  fet  at  liberty  $  it  is  then  dried  and  grinded  s 
f^  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quantity 
"  of  water;  which  being  fermented,  becomes  a 
*'  pleafant,  warming,  ftrcngthening,  and  intoxi- 
'*  eating  liquor  "^"  This  ale  was  moft  com* 
monly  made  of  barley,  but  fometimes  of  wheats 
oats,  and  millet. 

^^^*  If  the    Phoenicians   or    Greeks  imported  any 

wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  (hull 
quantities:  that  moft  generous  liquor  was  very 
Utde  known  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  After  that  period,  wine 
was  not  only  imported  from  the  continent  in 
confiderable  quantities,  but  fomc  attempts,  were 
made  to  culdvate  vines,  and  make  wine  in  Bri- 
tain »»'. 

Twomeiif       The  ancient   Britons  eat   only  twice  a  day; 

*  ^^*       making  a  flight  breakfeft  in  the  forenoon,  and  ai 

M9  PTin.  Hift.  Nat.  1. 14.  c.  i>.  §  99. 

«5o  Ifidor,  Grig.  1.  10.  c,  a,    p.  1317.    Orof.   I.  5*    p.  159. 
Geoptn*  ].  7.  c.  34.  p.  103.  *  **'  $ceCliap.V. 
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fuppcr  towards  evening,   when    the   labours  and 

divcrfions   of  the  day  were  ended***.     The  laft' 

was  their  chief  meal;  at  which,  when  they  had 

an   opportunity,   they  eat  and   drank   wtth  great 

freedom,  or  even  to  exccfs.     On  thefe  occafions^  Manner  of 

the  gucfts  (at  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  a  «*«'«>«• 

little  hay,  grafs,  or  the  {kin  of  fome  animal  under 

them**^      A  low  table  or  ftool  was  fct  before 

each  pcrfon,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to 

him  upon   it.     In   this  diftribution,   they  never 

negledled  to  fet  the  largeft  and  bed  pieces  before 

ihofc  who  were  moll  diftinguifhed  for  their  rank, 

their  exploits,  or  their  riches  *'\      Every  guefl: 

took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands,  and 

tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  kd  upon  it  in  the  befl: 

manner  he  could.     If  any  one  found  difficulty  in 

fcparating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his   hands 

and  teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay 

in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

company  *".     Servants,  or  young  boys  and  girls, 

the  children  v(   the.  family,    ftood    behind   the 

gucfts,   ready   to   help    them    to    drink,  or  any 

thing  they  wanted*'*. 

The  diflhes,  in  which  the  meat  was  ft^rved  up,  piihei. 
were  either  of  wood,  or  earthen- ware,  or  a  kind 
of  bafkcts  made  of  oficrs**\     Thefe  laft  were 
moft  ufed  ,by  the  Britons,  as  they  very  much  ex- 
celled  in  the  art  of  making  them,  both  for  their 

^i^  Sibbftid.  Sc6tia  Illuflrata,  p  35. 

»>1  Athenseut,  1.  4.  c.  xj.  p.  1st.     *5+  Ibid.  1,4.  c.  13.  p.  151. 
MS  Id.  ibid.  Diud.  Sicut.  1.  5.  ^  18.  p.  351.  *^  Id.  ibid. 

*n  Athcnaroty  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  15%. 
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owrv  ufe  and  for  exportation  **••  The  drinking 
vcffibls  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic 
nations,  were  for  the  mod  part^  made  of  the 
horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals*^;  but  thofe 
of  the  Caledonians  confided  of  large  (hells,  which 
are  ftill  ufed  by  fooie  of  their  pofterity  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland*'^. 

As  the  ancient  Britons,  cfpccially  thofc  o^ 
them  who  were  unacquainted  with  agriculture* 
enjoyed  leifure,  fo  they  fpent  much  of  their  rime 
in  diverfions  and  amufements  of  earious  kinds  » 
particularly  in  feading,  accompanied  with  mulic 
and  dancing,  in  hunting  and  in  athletic  cx- 
ercifcs. 

Feading  fcems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight 
of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Ccldc  nations  j  in  which  they  indulged 
themfelvcs  to  the  utmod,  as  often  as  they  had 
an  opportunity.  "  Among  thefe  nadons  (lays 
<•  an  author  who  had  carefully  dudied  tHeir  man- 
**  ners),  there  is  no  public  adembly,  either  for 
**  civil  or  religious  purpofts,  duly  heldi  no 
*•  birth-day,  marriage,  or  funeral  properly  cc- 
"  Icbrated  ;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  righdy 
"  cemented,  without  a  great  fcad***/*  It  was 
by  frequent  entert^nments  of  this  kind  that  the 
^reat  men^  or  chieftains,  gained  the  affedioos 
'/ 

<$*  Mu^raveBelg,  Britan*  c.  13.  p.  166, 167. 
*S9  Pelloutier.  Hift.  Celt  1. 1«  c.  a*  p*  117* 
^«  OflUo^t  Poems,  pafHin, 
^1  Felloutier  Hift.  Celt.  I.  ».  c.  si.  p.  46}. 
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and    rewarded    the    fcrviccs    of    their  followers; 
and  thofc  who  made  the  greatcft  feafts  were  furc 
to  be  moft  popuUr,  and  to  have  the  greateft  re- 
tinue ***'.     Thefe  feafts  (in  which  plenty  was,  more 
regarded   ijian  ckgancc)  laftcd  commonly  leArcrai 
days,    and  the  guefts  fcldom    retired  until  they- . 
had  confumed  all  the   providons,  and  exhaufted 
all   the    liquors^'.      Athenaeus  dcfcribcs   an   en-^ 
tcrcainmenc  that  was  given  by  Arcamncs,  a  very, 
wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a  wjiolc 
year  without  ii^terruption  9  and  at  which  all  the 
people    of   Gaul,    and    even    all   ftrangers  who 
paffcd    thrxMigh  that  country,    were   made    weK 
comc*^.      At  thefe  feafts  they   fomctimcs  con- 
fylted  about  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate, 
and    formed    refolutions   relating    to    peace   and 
war  5  imagining  that  men  fpoke  their   real  fcnti-. 
ments  wiiih  the  greatcft  freedom,  and  were  apt 
to  form    the  bo^ieft   dcfigns,   when   their  fpirits 
were  o^hilarated  with  the  pleafures  of  the  table***. 
The  cQoverfat;ion    at    thefe   entertainments   very 
frequc^ntly  turned  '  on    the    great  exploits  which 
the   guefts   themfelvcs,    or    their  anceftors,    had 
performed  in.  war;    which  fomccimes  occafioncd 
quarrels,   and  eveh   bloodfhcd'**.      It  was  at  z 
feaft  that  the  two  illuftrious  Britifh  princes,.  Car- 
bar  and  Ofear,  quarrelled  about  their   own  bra-. 

»^»  Taclf.  tie  morib. •German,  c,  14,  *•?  Id,  ibid,  c.  as. 

^*  /^thcnaeus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  150, 
*^5  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c,  a«. 
.    ^^  Id,  ibid,  Diod*  Sijcul.  1.5.  c.  iS.  \].  353. 
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veryy  and  that  of  their  anccftors,  and  fcH  bj 
mutual  wounds '•^ 
Mttficaod       As  the  ancient  Britons  greitly  excelled,  and 
^»*^**«'     very  much    delighted  in   muBc,  all  their  fcafts 
were  accompanied  with  the  joys  of  fong,    and 
the  mufic  of  harps.      In  the   words  of  Oflian, 
•*  whenever  the  fcaft  of  (hells  is  prepared,  die 
«*  fongs  of  bards  arife.     The  voice  of  (prightiy 
"  mirth  is  heard.     The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
"  are  ftrung.     They  fing  the  battles  of  heroes, 
**  or  the  heaving  breads  of  love  **•*'    Some  rf 
the  poems  of  that  illuftrious  Britifh  bard  appear 
to  have  been  compofed  in  order  to  be  fiing  by 
the  hundred   bards   of  Fingal    at    the   feafts  of 
Sclma***.      Many  of  the    fongs    of    the   bards 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feafts  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were    of   a   grave  and  Ibkmn 
ftrain,  celebrating  the  brave  adions  of  the  guefts, 
or  of  the  heroes  of  other  times  5  but  thefc  were' 
fometimes  intermixed   with    more  iprighdy  and 
cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth  of  both  fcxes 
danced,  for    the     entertainment    of    the     com- 
pany *'^ 
Mtrtial  The   Germans,  and   probably  the    Gauls  and 

^*"^  Britons,  had  a  kind  of  martial  dance,  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  entertainment.  This  was 
perfo!rmed  by  certain  young  men,  who,  by  k>ng 

^  OfTian^s  Poetnty  ▼.  «.  p.  S»  &c. 

»w  Ibid.  ▼,  t,  p.  9,  r.  I.  p.  37, 

**9  Ibid,  T,  I.  p.  87.  «o9. 

*7o  Ibid.  V.  t.  p.  t3i,    PelloQtier  Hit.  Celt.  p«  479. 
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prafticc,  had  acquired  the  art  o(  dancing  amongfl: 
the  fharp  points  of  fwords  and  fpcars,  with  fuch 
Mrondcrful  agility  and  graccfulnefs,  th^t  they 
gained  great  applaufc  to  themfclvcs,  and  gave 
great  delight  to  the  fpeftators  *'".  'In  one  word, 
feaftingj  accompanied  with  fongSj  muHc,  and 
dancing,  fcems  to  have  been  the.  chief,  if  not 
the  only  domeftic  amufcmcnt  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverGon  of  the  an-   Hunting* 
cient  Britons,  efpccially  of  thofe  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  agriculture.     Many  things  con- 
curred to  make  them  fond  of  this  exercifej   in 
vhich,   like  all   the  other  Celtic  nations,    they 
fpcnt  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  when  they 
were   not  engaged  in  war*'*.      Hunting  was  a 
kind   of  apprenticcfhip  to  war;    and  in  it  the 
Brid(h   youth   acquired    that  courage,    ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms, 
which    they  afterwards    employed   againft   their 
enemies.     By  hunting  they  delivered  their  coun- 
try   from   many  deftruftive   animals,    and    flew 
others  for  their  own  fubfidence,  and  for  thofe 
fea(ls  in  which  they  fo  much  delighted.     Nay, 
by  hundng,  the  young  chieftains  paid  their  court 
to  the  fair  obje£bs  of  their  love  ;  difplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility  in  that  exercife  before  them, 
and    making    them    prefents    of    their    game.      ^ 
^'  Lovely  daughter  of   Cormac   (fays  a  Britilh 

*7i  Tacit,  de  morib.  German,  c.  14. 

*7«  Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt,  1.  «•  c.  ia,  p.  449. 
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'«  prince),  I  love  thee  as  my  fouK — I  have  flam 
««  one  ftately  deer  for  thee — High  was  his 
"  branchy  head  j  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind  *"•" 
So  ftrong  and  univerfal  was  the  paffion  for  this 
diverlion  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young 
ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  beauty 
fpent  much  of  their  time  in  the  chace.  **  Com- 
<«  hal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  j  the  chief  of  an  huo- 
*«  dred  hills.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was 
**  flie  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch. — Her 
"  bow-ftring  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  forcft. 
**  Their  courfe  in  the  chace  was  one,  and  happy 
«'  were  their  words  in  fccret  *'\" 
Inflni.  The  BritopSj  and   other  Celtic  nations,    tfoH 

SmUng?  pioyed  almoft  the  fame  inftruments  of  death  in 
hunting  that  they  ufed  in  war;  viz.  long  fpears» 
javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows  *^*.  Befides  thck, 
they  had  dogs  .to  affift  them  in  finding,  purfuing, 
and  running  down  their  game.  **  From  the 
«  hill  I  return,  O  Morna, ,  from  the  hill  of  the 
*«  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  flain  witk 
<*  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound<> 
"  ing  dogs  of  the  chace  *'*."  A  royal  hunting 
is  thus  poetically  dcfcribed  by  the  fame  illuf- 
trious  bard :  ^^  Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs, 
^'  the  long  bounding  fons  of  the  chace.  Cali 
«*  whitc-breafted  Bran  5  and  the  furly  ftrength 
*'  of  Liiach. — Fillan  and  Fergus,  bk)w  my  honi» 
"  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may  arifc  j    that  the 

*7S  Oflian't  Poems,  r,  i.  p,  8.  *f^  Ibid.  ▼.  i.  p.  3s. 

^5  Straboi  1. 4*  p«  i9^*  s^7  CHBan*!  Poems,  r.  i.  p.  S. 
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"  deer  of  Croijila  may  hear,  and  ftart  at  the 
♦*  lake  of  rocs. — The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along 
•*  the  wood.  The  fons  of  htalthy  Cromla 
•*  arifc. — A  thoufand  dogs  fly  ofF  at  once, 
"  gray-bouhding  through  the  divided  heath. 
**  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the 
/«  whitc-breaftcd  Bran*'V'  The  Britifh  dogs 
excelled  fo  much  in  the  exquifitenefs  of  their 
fmelling,  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  fierce- 
nels,  that  they  were  admired  and  purchafed  by 
foreign  nations,  and  made  no  inconfiderable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  •'•.  They  wertf  of  feverai- 
difFercnt  kinds,  which  were  called  by  different 
names ;  and  were  fo  highly  valued  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  that  very  fevere,  or  rather  co- 
fnicnl  penalties  were  inflifted  on  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  dealing  them  ;  as  appears  from  th?  re- 
markable law  quoted  below  *'•. 

When  the  Britifh  youth  were  neither  engaged  Athletic 
in  war  nor  hunting,  they  did  not  (like  the  Icfs  ^*«'^"^*»' 
lively  and  adive  Germans)  fpend  their  time  in 
flecp  and  indolence,  but  in  fwimming,  leaping, 
running,  wreftling,  throwing  the  ftonc,  darting 
the  lance,  riding,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fuch 
excrcife  as  fitted  them  for  the  field  and  for  the 
chace.  Both  Herodian  and  tiio  take  notice  of 
the  fwiftnefs,  and  of  the  great  dexterity  of  the 

*Tf  Ofljan't  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  81,  8s. 

«7«  See  Chap.  VI.    Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 

*79  Si  qait  canem  vchraum  aut  fegutium,  tcI  petrunculum,  pm- 
Aimferit  iorolare,  jabf  mut  ut  coinridus,  coram  omni  populo,  pofte<p 
riora  ipfitti  orcQletur,«*Pelloutier  Hift.  Celt,  1. 1.  c.  11.  p.  461. 
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Britons^  particularly  of  the  Caledonians^  in 
fwimming  over  rivers,  and  paffing  fens  and 
marflies  *•*".  v  If  we  fiy  (fays  Boadicia  to  her 
**  army),  we  are  fo  fwift  of  foot  that  the  Romans 
«*  cannot  overtake  us;  if  they  fly,  they  cannot 
**  efcape  our  purfuit.  We  can  pafs  over  rivers 
•*  by  fwimming,  which  they  can  hardly  pafs  ia 
**  boats  *"•"  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
Britons  could  have  arrived  at  that  wonderful 
dexterity  in  managing  their  horfes,  and  driving 
their  chariots,  defcribed  by  Caefar,  without  hav- 
ing been  almofl:  conftantly  engaged  in  the(e  ex- 
ercifes  from  their  "youfh  *■*•  It  was  natural  for 
the  Britifh  youth,  who  lived  fo  much  in  the 
open  Belds,  among  rivers,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, to  vie  with  each  other  in  leaping,  climb- 
ing, running,  wreftling,  and  other  rural  (ports. 
In  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland,  where 
old  cuftoms  maintained  their  ground  long  after 
they  had  been  abolilhed  in  other  parts  of  this 
ifland,  thofe  athletic  exercifcs  were  held  in  high 
repute,  till  of  late  years.  Every  chieftain  kept 
a  band  of  brave  and  aftivtf  young  men  about  his 
perfon,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  conftandy 
employed  in  manly  cxercifes.  Throwing  the 
ftone  was  one  of  thefc  exercifes  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofc  a  large  round  ftone  was  placed  at  the  gate 
of  every  chieftain's  houfe,  at  which  every 
flranger  was  invited  to  try  his  ftrength  and  (kilh 

»>o  Herod.  I.  3.  c,  47.    Xiphilin.  «x-Dione  in  Keron. 

*»'  W.  ibid,  «t»  C«Iar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c  |f . 
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Wrcftling  was  the  favourite  diverfion  of  thcfe 
youths,  in  which  they  were  trained  up  from 
their  childhood,  and  ftimulatcd  by  prizes  fuited 
to  their  age*". 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  furprifed,   that   Games  of 
games  of  chance  have  not  been  mentioned  among 
the  amufcments   of  the   ancient  Britons*      It  is 
very  certain  that  thefe  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Ccldc  nations  in  very  ancient  times.     The  Ger- 
mans^ in  particular,  were  exccffively  addifted  to 
thefe   dangerous   amufemcnts  ;    and   fuch    aban- 
donedj  defpcrate  gamefters,  that  when  they  had 
loft  all  their  goods, ,  they  ftaked  their  very  per- 
fons  *•*.     This  might  perhaps   be  owing  to  that 
ftatc  of  indolence .  in  which   the  Germans  funk 
when  they  were  not  empjoyed  in  war  or  hunting: 
and  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  more  adlive,  and 
delighted  more  in  manly  and  athletic  exercifes, 
they  were  probably  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  taftc 
for  the  fedcntary-and  pernicious  games  of  chance. 
This  much  at  leaft  is  ceruin,  that  there  is  not 
the  moft  diftant  allufion  to  games  of  this  kind  i^ 
all  the  works  of  0(fian,  which  exhibit  fuch  a  na- 
tural pifture  of  the  manners  and  amufements  of 
the  ancient  Britons. 

Readers  of  different  tades  and  difpofidons  will   Chanaer 
probably  form  very   different  opinions    of    the   cj^nt  *^ 
chara^er,   virtues,    and   vices  of  the  people  of  *<>»•• 
thb  ifland  in  the  period  which  hath  been  now 

«»l  Dr.  M'Pherfon^t  Diflcrtation,  p.  141. 
^<^  Tacit,  dc  morib.  German,  c.  14. 
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delineated.  Some  m\\  be  charmed  with  their 
fimplicity,  frugality,  bravery,  hofpitality,  and 
pthcr  virtues :  others  will  be  (hocked  with  their 
ferocity,  rapacity,  and  rude  intemperance  j  while 
thofe  who  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  view 
tftem  with  philofophic  and  impartial  eyes,  will 
neither  be  fuch  blind  admirers  of  their  virtues, 
nor  fuch  fevere  cenfurers  of  their  vices.  Thcy^ 
will  not  deny  that  they  were  pofTefled  of  the 
fame  paflions,  and  fubjcfted  to  the  fame  evil 
tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature  with  the  reft 
of  mankind.  If  fome  of  thcfc  paffions,  panicu* 
Jarly  thdfe  of  the  fenfual  kind,  were  not  fo  much 
indulged  by  them  as  they  are  in  th^  prefent  age, 
candid  enquirers  will  not  impute  this  fo  much  to 
^  principal  of  virtuous  fclf-denial,  of  which  they 
had  litcle  or  no  idea,  as  to  the  want  of  tempt- 
ations to  inflame,  and  means  to  gratify  thefc 
paiTions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fome  of  their 
paflions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  vindidive  and 
ferocious  kind,  were  more  violent  and  more 
freely  indulged  than  they  arc  at  prefent,  philo- 
fophers  will  confider,  that  thefc  paflions  were 
under  fewer  reftraints  from  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  more  inflamed  by  the  unfettled  (late 
of  fociety;  and  will  impute  their  greater  fero- 
city to  their  circumftances,  rather  than  to  their 
natures.  In  a  word,  every  candid  and  intelli- 
gent enquirer  into  the  manners  and  charaders  of 
nations  will  be  convinced,  that  they  depend 
very  much  upon  their  circumftances.  He  will 
pity  and  bewail  the  unhappy  (late  of  tbofc  na- 
tions 
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tions  who  were  involved  in  moral  and  involun- 
tary   ignorance,     under    fewer    reftraints     from 
religion  and  governmenc,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pofleffed  of  the  means,  and  expofed  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  gratifying  their  criminal   paffions  5    he 
will  'dcfpife   none    but   thofe  who  are    carefully 
inftrudlcd   in  the  natore>  and   ftrongly  impreffcd 
with  convictions  of  the  obligations,  beauties,  and 
advantages   of    virtue,    and   yet  abandon   them- 
felves  to  vice ;    and  will   refcrve  his  admiration 
for  thofe  who  preferve  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits, 
and  the  innocence  and  purity  of  their  manners, 
in  the    midft  of  ftrong  temptanons   ajid    great 
opulence. 

There  will  probably  be  as  great  a  diverfity  of  Circum- 

opinions  about  the  enjoyments  as  about  the  vir-  thp"ancient 

tues  of  the  ancient  Britons.     The  enthufiaftical  Bntont. 

^dmirers  of  antiquity  will  be  delighted  with  that 

cafe,    freedom,    and    independency   which    they 

enjoyed  ;    the  healthful  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 

which  they  lived  ;  and  the  rural  fports  and  amufe- 

ments  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.     To  fuch 

readers    Britannia,    in   this  period,    witl    appear 

another  Arcadia,  peopled  with  happy  (hepherds  and 

fticpherdcffcs,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  in 

peace,  free  from  all  cares  and  pains  but  thofe  of 

love  i    and   making  the  hills   and  dales   refound 

with  their  melodious  fongs;   never  reflcdjng  dn 

the   many   wants   and    inconveniencies  to   which 

the  fwaihs  and  nymphs  were  expofed,  .by    their 

ignorance  or  very  imperfcft    knowledge   of  the 

moft  ufcful  arts.     On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who 
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are  inchantcd  with  the  opulence^  magnificence, 
and  refinements  of  modern  times^  will  view,  with 
contempt  and  pity,  the  humble  cottages,  the 
mean  drefs,  the  coarfc  and  fcanty  fare,  and  the 
niftic  gambols  of  the  ancient  Britons :  not  con* 
fidering  that  nature  is  fatisficd  with  Htde,  and 
that  if  they  did  not  poflefs,  neither  did  they  feci 
the  want  of  the  admired  enjoyments  of  the  pre* 
fent  age. 
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NUMBER    I. 

pHIS  map  is   that  of  Ptolemy's   Geography  refti- 
ficd  in  p.  356  of  Horfley;    with   the  addition   of 
lie  names  of  the  Britifh  nations^  taken  from  the  map 
(cforc  the  firft  page  of  Horfley. 
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NUMBER     II. 

PTOLEMy*s    GEor,RAPHY,    fo  far  as   it    relates  /« 
Britain/^  nv'ith  a  Tranflation  and  Commentary. 

No.  II.     pTOLEMY    of  Alexandria,    who    flouriflied  Jn    the 
'  *  former  part  of  the   Iccond  century,  under  the  em- 

perors Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  is  one 
of  the  mod  ancient  geographers  vhofe  works  arc  now 
extapt.  His  deftription  of  Great  Britain  was  compofed 
not  long  after  the  Romans  h^d  fubdued  the  fouth  parts 
of  this  ifland,  and  while  the  Eritlfa  nations,  even  in  thwfe 
parts,  /retained  their  ancient  names,  and  poiTcficd  their 
native  territories/  It  cannot  therefore  bat  be  agree- 
able to  the  readci-,  and  affift  him  m  forming  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  preceding  hidory,  to  fee  a  diiliui^  and 
authentic  delineation  of  the  (late  of  this  ifland,  and  of  the 
fevcral  nations  by  which  it  was  inhabited  in  this  early 
period.  To  give  him  this  fatisfadlion,  he  is  here  prc- 
fented  with  a  map  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Ptole- 
my's geography  of  it  \  the  original  Greek  text  of  that 
geography,  with  a  literal  tranflation,  on  the  oppofite  page; 
to  which  is  fubjoined  a  (hort  commentary,  pointing  out 
the  fituation  of  the  feveral  Britifli  nations,  and  the  modem 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

It  mull  be  confcfled  and  regretted,  that  the  writings  of 
this  ancient  geographer  abound  with  errors  and  miRakes. 
Ti.efe  errors  were  partly  owing  to  the  imperfefl  ftate  of 
geography  in  his  time,  and  the  wrong  inibrmation  he  had 
received  concerning  thofe  countries  which  he  had  not 
vlfited  in  perfon  ;  aitd  partly  to  the  blunders  of  his  tranf- 
cribers.      Bcrid;.s -many  mid^ikcs  as  to  the  fituation  of 

5  particular 
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particular  places  in  Britain,  there  are  two  general  errors,  jj^^  jj 
which  aiFeA  the  whole  of  his  geography  of  this  ifland. 
The  firft  of  thefe  general  errors  is  this :  that  he  hath  made 
all  England  decline  from  the  true  pofition  as  to  the  length 
of  It;  and  entirely  changed  the  pofition  of  Scotland, 
making  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  inftead  of  from  fouth 
to  north.  The  other  general  error  is,  that  the  whole  of 
South  Britain  is  placed  too  far  north,  by  two  or  three 
degrees ;  the  error  being  greatcft  in  the  north  pirts.  Both 
thefe  general  errors  are  reftified  in  the  annexed  map, 
which  makes  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of 
places  in  the  map  different  from  thofe  of  Ptolemy  ;  who 
computes  the  longitude  from  Alcxan3ria  in  t^gypt,  the 
place  pf  hi3  refidence. 
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PTOLEMYrs   GEOGRAPHY. 

BOOK    IL 

CHAPTER    IIL 
The  pofition  of  the  Britifli  Ifland  ALBION. 

Europe,   Table  I. 

^HE  dcfcription  of  the  northern  fide,  beyond*  which     No.lL 
is  the  ocean  called  Dcucaledonian,                                u— ^.i.^ 
Pcninfula  Novantym  ^,  with  a  promontoty  of  the  fame 

name                    -                -  2i'.oo''6i*';4o' 

Rcrigonian  bay                 -                -  20.30  60^50 

Bay  of  Vidotara                -            -  ai.2o  60.30 

Eftuary  of  Clota                -                -  22.15  59.40 

Lelannonian  bay            -              -  24.00  60.40 

Promontory  of  Epidium        -            -  23.00  60*40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Longus            -  24.00  60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Itys              -  27.00  60.00 

Bay  Volfas                 -                 -  29.00  60.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Nabacus            -  30.00  60.3!^ 

Promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas  ^  3  i»2o  60. 15 

*  N.B.    CvontifAat,  with  PtoIemy»  fignifiot  a  more  foutbetn  (itusiuofiy 

Ivi^ttttfAoi  a  more  nbrchern.  , 

^  Ntf«rr«»  or  Nmavtm*  ;^ipff'o»i»ff'o;  muft,  1  tbtnk,  Be  the  pcninfula  of  the  No- 
▼antae  (a  people  named  atcerwards),  but  yec  1  fee  it  ufuaily  ca  ieu  Nuvaatumy 
and  I  have  complied  with  the  caftom. 

*  •*  Tarvidum,  which  is  alio  called  Orcas  promontoxie./'  So  Pto'emy* 
1  fuppofe  they  have  been  Coo  near  together^  but  promifcuoufly  called  by  onv 
ntKK,  tithes  Tarvidum  or  Orcai« 
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Kiwavo;  TOT.  IkZoXoli^  -  iJ  icr  x'J 

Tofid^H  5roT.  ixSoXoii  -  -        if  yo         »C   r 

'   Pal.  Me^ijr«/uC»rc  X''«"»f*   •  *"   P»^  I*ya»7*'*», 

*  PaJ.  Jitkirafuui  x»9^.         »  P.  It>iii«TKT«c  xw***         '  P»'at.  iWyowib 
•>  P.  TtfCiM.  '  Pal.  2a0f !«»«{ x"-*^«.  •  P«L  Oi/a^v*^  X^*«» 

•  Hie  ct  in  %ucnub.  hibet  Fil.  fiogularitcr  I «C.M'« 


appendix; 

The  defcription  of  the  weftcrn  fide,  which  lies  along  the 

Ixifli  and  Vergivian  Ceas,  after  ^  the  peninfula  Novan- 

turn,  which  h;)th  (as  above)           -  21.00  61.40 

Mouth  of  the-riter  Abmvannus         -  19.20  61.00 

Eftuary  Jena             -             -             •  ^  19.00  60.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Deva               -  iR.oo  60.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Novius              -  18.20  59.30 

Eftuary  Ituna                -                 -  18.30  58.45 

Eftnary  Moricambe             -             -  1730  58.20 

Haven  of  the  Setantii                  -  17.20  57.45 

Eiluary  BelifaiBa              -           '  •  17*30  57*20 

Eftuary  Seteia             -          -         -  17.00  57.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Toifobius             -  J5-4o  56.20 

Pfomontory  of  the  Cancani              -  15.00  56.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  St ucia              -  15.20  53.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tucrobius            -  15.00  55.00 

Promontory  of  Odlapitarum             -  14.20  54.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tobias              -  1 5.30  54.30 

MoMth  of  the  river  Ratoftathybiua        -  16.30  54.30 

Eftuary  Sabriana              -              -  17.20  54.30' 

Eftuary  Vaxala                -              -  16.00  53.30 

Promontory  of  Hercules        .-         -  14.00  53.00 

Promontory    Antivcftacum,    fometimes 

caUed  Bolerium             -             -  11.00  52.30 
Promontory  Daimnoniamy    called  alfo 

Ocrinum             •            -            -  12.00  51.30 

A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth, 

and  bounded  by  the  Britifli  ocean>  after  the  promontory 

Ocrinum. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Cenion             -  40,00  51.45 

Mauth  of  the  river  Tamarus            •  15*40  52.10 

*  Af:f  r,  1.  e,  nest  on  the  other  fide^  or  after  wt  p^Ts  it. 
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No.  II.' 


Moath  of  the  river  Ifaca    « 

17*00 

52.20 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaenus 

17.40 

52.40 

Great  Haven,  Portus  Magnus 

19.00 

53.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  TrifantoA 

20.20 

53.00 

Sew  Haven,  Portus  Novus            *• 

21.JOO 

53-30 

Promontory  Cantium 

22.00 

54.00 

The  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the  fouth- 
ea(t,  along  which  flows  the  German  ocean,  after  the 
promontory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 


"Promontory  Vcrvedrum 

31.00 

60.00 

Promontory  Berubium 

30.30 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ila ' 

30100 

59.40 

High-band,  Ripa  Alta 

29.00 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa 

28.30 

59.40 

Eftuary  Vara             -             .            - 

27.30 

59.40 

Eftuary  Tuae 

27.00 

58.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Celuius 

27.00 

58-45 

Promontory  Taizalum 

27.30 

5830 

Mouth  of  the  river  Diva 

26.00 

58.30 

V  Eftuary  Tava 

25.00 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tinna 

24.30 

58.45 

Eftuary  Boderia             -             -       — 

22.30 

58.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus 

21.40 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Vedra 

20.10 

58.30 

Bay  of  Dunum             -              -         - 

2Q.I5 

57-3^ 

Bay  of  Gabrantuici,  with  a  fafe  harbour 

21.00 

57.00 

Promontory  of  Ocellum 

21.15 

56.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abus 

21.00 

56.30 

Eftuary  Mctaris 

20.30 

55.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Garryenum 

21.00 

55.20 

Prominence,  Extenfio             -          .  - 

21.15 

55-05 

Mouth  of  the  river  Idumania 

20.10 

55.00 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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Eduary  Jatnifia  •  *-  20.30 

After  which  is  the  promontorr  Acantium  22.00 

•On  the  north  fide  [of  the  ifland]  are  the  NovANTAfi, 
under  the  penlnfula  which  bears  the  fame  name  with 
them  i  and  among  them  are  the  following  towns : 

Lucopibia  •  1  19.00 ,  60.20 

Retigonium  -  •  ao.io    60.40 


er  (or  fouth  from  them)  are  the  Sblgot4Ej  and 

among  them  thcfc  towns : 

Carbantorigum 

19.00     59.20 

Uxelum 

18.30     59.20 

Corda 

20.00     59.40 

Trimontium^ 

19.00    59.00 

Eaftward  of  thefe,  and  of  a  more  northern  fituation  than 
the  following  people,  are  the  Daiimix  :  and  their  towns 
are 

Colania  •  m  20.30     59.10 

Vandaara  -  2Y.40    60.00 

Coria  •  -  •  21.30     59.20 

Alauna  -  -  22.45     59.20 

Lindum  -  *  23.00    59*30 

Victoria  -  -  •       23.30     59.00 

The  Gadbni  of  a,  more  northern  fituation  [i.  e.  thsm 
the  Otadeni]. 

The  Otadeni  more  to  the  fouchj  among  whom  art 
thefe  towns : 
Curia  -  •  20.10    59.00 

Bremenium  •  •  21.00    58.45 

After  the  Damnii  eaftward,  but  more  northerly^  and  in* 
dining  to  the  eaft  from  the  promontory  Epidium^  ar^ 
the  £pu)u« 

Cc  2 
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Mrf'S^KAPnNES'. 

E7r«  KAPNONAKAI, 
E7t«  KAPHNOI. 

Kal  av«T0Mi«JT£f0i  Kou  tty^eurocToi  KOPNABTOI. 
'Ato'  ^^  Tfc?  AaiKafivoyiH  k^^uis  fAixh  ^'^  Oyoi^of  u^x^stH 
KAAHAONIOI. 

^Xlf  fltiwoMiwTff o<  W  KANTAI. 
Mef  ^  AOrOI,  QwdifloClzi  ro7i  KOPNATIOIS. 
Km  uTffls  rs\  Ao>8j  MEFfAI. 

•Jsrsp  JJ  Ttf^  KoXnW^  pTAKOMAFOI,  vap  oT^  »oXfi$, 

TdfAna  -  '•  «f  fl   r 

ILrifwrov  fforiinhf  -  *C  '         **  ^ 

/T^ri  Si  ToSrouf  h<rfWuiTtiot  fxiV  OTENIKONTEr,    iw  •Tj 

'Ay«ToX«wT£poi  >i  TESAAOI,    s^    iroMf, 

A»ji.'«w»  -*  '  Mr  i      wi  X"i 

if  iJW^TCf  a  W  Tixc^yw,   BPIFANTEZ,   iy  oT$  «ixaj, 

'ETTc/flWOT  -    '            -              in  x'  wi    x' 

Outpywiov  -                 -           .  *C  ^'  ^ 

Karsfpootloviop  -               -             »  w 

KflJXATOV  -                     ."               l9  <  x' 

*I(r/pwif  -                  -                  *  KT  ^ 

*Ftyiiwv99  -                   -              w  »^  X' 

*Oxixawi  -                  -                ^  <  ^' 

'Effo^faxoy  -                 -                 •»  <r 

f  P.  inf.  Ara  «?aT3X,  KPE0NB2. 
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Next  to  them  the  Cbromesi  [and  dien  eaft  from  them 

the  Crbones  ^.] 
Then  the  CAftNONACAS; 
Next  the  Careni. 

The  lad  and  more  eafterly  are  the  Cornabti. 
From  the  Laelamnontanibayi  to  the  eftuarj  of  Varafi  are 

the  Caledonii. 
And  north  of  them  the  Caledonian  wood. 
But  more  to  the  eaft  than  they  are^  the  Cantae. 
Next  to  them  are  the  Logi,  adjoining  to  the  Cornavii* 
And  north  from  the  Logi  lie  the  Mertae* 

South   from  the  Caledonii  are  the  Vacomaci,  whofe 

towns  are  thefe ; 

Banatia  -  -  24.00     59.30 

Tamea  •  -  -  25.00     59*20 

The  winged  campi  Alata  caftra  27.15     59.20 

Tuefis  *  -  ^^•45     59- 1  o 

South  from  them  are  the  Venicontes  to  the  weftj  and 

their  town 

Orrea  -  -  24.00    58.45 

To  the  eaft  the  Texali,  and  the  town 

Devana  •  -  -  26.15  59*45 

Again«  foutb  from  the  Elgovae  ^9  and  the  Otadeoiy  and 

reaching  from  fca  to  fea,  are  the  Brigantes,  whofe' 

towns  arc, 

Epiacum  »-  ^  18.30  58.30 

Vinnovium  -  -  ^7*30  58.00 

Caturrad^onium  -  20.00  58.00 

Calatum  •>  «   #•  19.00  57*30 

Ifurium  ^  -        -  20.00  57.40 

Rigodunum       '       -  -  18.00 '  57*30 

Olicana  •  •  -  19.00  57.30 

Eboracum  -  -  20.00  57.20 

f  Tbw  is  Ukto  fiom  the  Palatine  Copy.  f  Sdgof  ae,  befbrc 
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AEFinN  EKTH  NIKH#0PI02^ 

Tlfli  o7|p,  crtft   ToV  OrV/ovov  K.'Avok,    IIAFIIOI,   ^   9r6uu 

OPAOTIKEI,   iyoT^^roMi^, 

BfowroyiW  -  •15-  »r  } 

Tc</r«nr    y  JmroXixdrtfol    KOPATIOI,    if    ©Tc    toAuc, 

AuoJlW  -  .  lU    a'        ff 

K«;  AEFinN  K  NIKH<K)PI02. 
Owpoxcwoir     .  -  .  tr   xi     n  x  1 

MiO*  o!^   KOPITANIOI  iv  oTs  xJahj, 

AiWov  -  -  tn  y       u  xi 

"Pay  -  -  Df  n  X' 

E7t«  KATTETXAANOI,  {%  oTj  x<Jx„f, 

£aX«»fti<  -  .  «   r         M  y« 

'Qu^$\dmf  -  -  i9  7         M  X' 

Mrf*  i£<    XIMENOI',    fV  o:^   srt'xic, 

Olina  -  -  «  X'        H  y 

NOANTEX,  h  oU  ir^Tuf 
Ka/xvJoXa>a»  •  -  «a  h 

IIaXi»  J'  vv^  rot  tlpyufa  tOni,  ivtrfAMwrarPt  /uir,   AHMH- 
TAI,  iy  oTj  xoXof, 

•Pal.   •fjar.i.        «PaL2«Xi»«c        ■Pil.  'j[^        »P.  V»»£Wx^ 
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Legio  sexta  victrix. 
Camunbdunum  -  -  18-15     57*oo 

Befide  thefe,  about  the  well-haveoed  bay,  are  the  Pa« 
Risi,  and  the  town  Petuaria  *        20.40    56.40 

South  from  thefe  and  the  Brigantes,  but  the  mod  we(lem» 
are  Ctuated  the  Ordovices;  among  whom  are  the 
following  towns : 

Mediolanium  •  -        I^«45     56.40 

Brannogenium  -  i6.oo     56.15 

More  to  the  eaft  than  thefe  are  the  Co&navii>  and  their 
towns, 
Deuna  -  -  1S.30    55*00 

Legio  Vicesima  Victrix. 
Viroconium  -  p  16.45     55.45 

Next  jthefe  are  the  CorxtanIi  and  their  towns, 

Lindum  -  -  18.40     55*45 

Rage  -  *  -         i8.Q9     55-30 

Then  the  CATYBVCHLANr,  whofe  towns  are 

Salenae  •  -  10.10     55*40 

Urolanium  -  -  19.20    55.30 

Next  thef<p  are  the  Simeni,  their  town  is 

Venta  .  ^  ^  20.30    55.20 

And  more  eafterly,  befide  the  eftuary  Jamenfa,  are  th« 
T^iN^ANTEs,  whofe  town  is 
Camudolanum  »  -         21.00    55.00 

Again,  fouth  from  the  countries  before  mentioned,  but 
in  the  mod  weftern  part,  are  the  Demetab,  an^ong 
whom  ace  thefe  towns : 

Luentinum  ^  -  '5*45     55*io 

Maridunum  -  •        ^S^i^    55*4^ 

Cc4 
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No.  II.     TouTuv  y  avxro>4X(iTegoi  2IATPE2,    ly  «!$  ircXic 

Bo^XAofoy  -  -  IT  y  v9 

M«y  oS^   AOBOTNOI,   ^   -croXij 

Kogivtof  -  -  cif    ,         ^  r 

EIw  ATPEBATIOI,    ^^   »oAic 

Mf^'    oug  dvxToXimTdlot  KANTIOI,    sir    oTj  To'Xftfy 

AoyJfviotf  -  «  »  r^ 

Aapot/fvov*  «  -  «c&  IT  79 

'PouTaViO*  -  -  Ml  X^       ij 

PHPNOI,  Kal  ToXif 

Tor^   3i   Ao^tfyoK,    BEAFAl,     ^    Wx«;, 

'^tixra  ^tpfui  -  -  *^  y         'y  >^ 

OuiiiTCt  -  -  >    if   yo         yy    X' 

Toi/Twy   J*   «Vi    Jiw^   «;    fA£(nifiegiai   AOTPOTPITEr, 

Ao()vio»  -  -  m  x'^       ig  i3 

Mf^'   oD^  iu<rfiiKcirxroi  AOTxMNONIOI,    h  oti  inxuq. 


OJoXlfix 

iJ   X'J 

^y 

OiiiXoi 

Iff 

•(3v; 

TafAx^n 

If 

^J 

"liTxa 

•Cx' 

•^Ai 

AErmN  AETl'EPA  ZEBAZTH 

-    i/A    X' 

,pc^ 

Pal.  lC«Xx(;«»                                           >  Pil.  A< 

•eiitntr* 
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More  eafterly  than  thefe  are  the  Siluresi  whofe  town  is     Na.  II. 
BuUaeum  -  -  16.20    55.00 

Next  them  are  the  Dobvni,  and  the  town 

Corinium  -  -  18.00     54.10 

Then  the  Atrebatii,  and  the  town 

Nalcua  -  -  .  19.00    54.15 

Next  thefe^  and  in  the  mod  eaftern  part^  are  the  Cantii^ 
and  among  them  thefe  towns : 

Londiniam  -  «  '  20.00     54.00 

Darueoum  -  -  21.00     53.40 

Rutupiae  «'  *        -  21.45     54.00 

Again,  the  Regni  lie  fouth  from  the  Atrebatii  and  the 
Cantiiy  and  the  town 
Neomagu8  -  -  ^^9*45     53*^5 

Alfo  the  Belgae  lie  fouth  from  the  Dobunii  and  the  towns 
Ifchalis  -  «  16.40     53.30 

Aquae  calidae  -  «         17.20     53.40 

Venta  -  -  18.40     53.30 

South- weft  from  thefe  are  theDvROTRiGEs,and  their  town 
Dunium  •        •  «  18.50    52.05 

Next  to  them,  in  the  moft  weftem  part,  are  the  DvM- 
NONii,  among  whom  are  thefe  towns  : 

Volibt  -                    -             14*45  52-20 

Uxela  -                    -                  15.00  52.45 

Tamare  -                    -               15.00  52.15 

Ifca  -                 •                     17*30  S2»4S 

LEGia  SECVNDA  AVGVSTA  17.3O      52.35 
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T^if  QV  a  I  OPKAAES,  vtfi  rgtdxprlx  Toy  a^At*^»  «v 
TO  i^rat^J  ivix^t  /jLOtga^  -  A  £«  ^ 

Kai  rri  J^fp.  dvr:^;  i   GOIt'AH,     ^$   Tot   /av  iuc/wui^ena 


lirix^i  (xii^a^ 

jA 

^ 

Tai  ii  av»70\piurala             -    • 

Aa  y^ 

fy 

Tfl?  a  dp^uaorara 

X    y 

<7    / 

Td  Ji  voTiwTaTa  - 

A    y 

K  ya 

Td  3^  /ittTa&; 

A    y 

{7 

K«TJ(  Ji  T'-'$  T^ivoaylxs  v'^.Qn  iiVi¥  iJe, 

ToAtaTi^ 

«y 

»^; 

Kwoi^v^*  yijcr©*              -              • 

ji^ 

yJx' 

Tiro  Jf   TCf  /tAsyav  Xif^i^a^  vna^  OTHKTIE,   if  r^  itiQkf 
mX^i  t^i^cii  .  -  Ay  w$  y 
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The   iflands  aiijacent  to  Albion,  near  the  promontory     No.  II. 
OrcaSj  arc  thcfe. 

The  Ifland  Occtis                 -  3^-4o     60.45 

The  Ifland  Dumna                  •  30.00     61.00 

Beyond  which  are  the  Or  cades,  about  thirty  in  number,^ 
the  niiddle  one  of  which  has  degrees        30.0c     61.40 

And  again^  beyond  thefe  is  Thvlb^  the  mod  weftem 


part  of  which  has  degrees 

29.00 

63.00 

the  mod  eaftcrn 

31.40 

63.00 

the  moft  northern 

30.20 

63.15 

the  moft  fowthcrn 

30.20 

62.40 

the  middle 

30.26 

63.0Q 

Befides  the  Trinoantes^  are  thefe  iflands^ 

Toliapis  -  -  23.90     54«15 

The  ifland  Counyis  *  24.00     54-30 

South  from   the  Great-haven,  is  the  ifland  Vucvis,  the 
middle  of  which  has  degrees        -  19.20     52.20 
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COMMENTARY  on  the  preceding 
Geography  of  Britain. 


No.  II. 


|N  giving  a  very  brief  illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  dc- 
fcription  of  Great  Britain,  wc  (hall  firft  attend  him 
along  the  fea-coafts,  which  form  the  outlines  of  this 
iiland  ;  and  then  through  the  feveral  Bridih  nations,  and 
their  towns,  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  arc  placed 
in  the  dcfcription. 

!•  The  northern  Gde. 

1.  The  Rerigouian  bay  is  Loch-Rain,  formed  by  the 
Mul  of  Galloway. 

2.  The  bay  Vidotara,  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  die 
river  which  runs  by  Aire. 

3.  Eftuary  of  Clota,  or  Glota,  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

y  4.  Lelannonian  bay ;   Loch-Finnj  formed  by  the  Mol 
of  Cantyre,  and  part  of  Argylcfliirc. 

5.  Promontory  0/  Epidium,  the  Mul  of  Cantire. 

6.  The  river  Longus,  -  is  the  river  which  runs  up  to 
Innerlochy,  in  Lochabir. 

7.  The  river  Itys,  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
fea  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Sky. 

8.  Bay  Volfas,  Loch-bay,  in  Rofsfliire. 

9.  The  river  Nabaeus,  is  tlie  river  Unnabol,  in  Strath- 
navern. 

10.  The   promontories   Tarvidum  and  Orcas,  Faio- 
head,  at  the  north-weft  point  x)f  Scotland. 

II.  The  weftern  fide,  which  lies  along  the  Irifli  and 
Vergivian  feas. 

The  Hibernian   and  Vergivian   fea,   is  that  fea  which 

wafhes  the  weftern  fide  of  Britain,  and  flows  between 

J3  it 
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it  and  Ireland ;  and  Is  now  called  St.  George's  Ciiannel, 

and  the  Iri(h  Sea.    The  peninfula  Novantum,  is  the 

Mai  of  Galloway  in  Scotland. 

T.  The  Abravannus,  is  probably  that  fmall  river  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Glcnluce,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Mul  of  Galloway.  From  the  Britifli  words  Aber 
Avan,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

2.  The  eftuary  Jena,  can  be  no  other  than  the  bay 
near  Wigtown  in  Galloway  ■. 

3.  The  river  Dcva,  is  evidently  the  river  Dee  in  Gal- 
loway^  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Kirkudbright. 

4.  The  river  Novius,  is  the  river  Nith,  which  empties 
itfclf  into  the  Solway  Firth,  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Dumfries. 

5.  The  eftuary  Ituna,  is  unqueftionably  the  Solway 
Firth,  which  now  divides  England  from  Scotland  on  the 
weft  fide. 

8.  The  eftuary  Morlcambe,  is  probably  the  bay  into 
which  the  river  Ken  empties  itfclf,  near  Kendal.  The 
name  of  it  (as  Baxter  imagines)  is  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tifli words  Mor  iii  Camva,  which  fignify  a  great  bending 
of  t^e  fea.*'. 

7*  The  haven  of  the  Selantii,  muft  be  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ribble. 

8.  Eftuary  Bclafama,  the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Merfey.  From  Bel  is  Ama,  the 
mouth  of  a  river  c. 

9.  Eftuary  of  Selcia,  the  firth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  flows  up  to  Qiefter. 

10.  The  river  Toifobius>  is  probably  the  river  Conway. 

11.  Promontory  of  the  Cancani,  is  thought  to  be 
Brachipult  Point  in  Caernarvonfliire. 


•  Baxter.  CloiT,  Ant.  Bnt.  p.  2.  *  Id.  p.  179. 

f  W.  p.  38. 


12.  The 
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No.  II.  12.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Stucia,  Mr.  Horfley  tUfib 
IS  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doric ;  but  both  Baxter,  and 
Camden  imagine  it  to  be  Aberiftwithy  or  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Yftwith  in  Cardiganfliire  **. 

13.  The  river  Tuirobius>  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be 
the  river  Tyvi. 

14.  The  prom6ntory  0£lopitarum,  is  cridendy  St. 
David's-Head  in  Pembrokefliire. 

15.  The  river  Tobius,  is  unqueftionably  the  river 
Towy,  in  Caermarthenfhire. 

16.  The  river  Ratodathibius,  or  (as  Baxter  thinks  it 
was  originally  written)  Ratoftaubius,  is  the  river  Wye, 
derived  from  Rot  ei  Tav>  the  courfe  of  a  river  •. 

17.  The  eftuary  Sabriana,  is  the  noble  river  Serera, 
derived  from  its  Britiih  name  Havrian>  which  is  Haav- 
rian,  the  queen  of  rivers  ^ 

1 8.  The  cftuary  V«ala,  is  probably  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Brent,  in  Somerfetfhire. 

19.  The  promontory  of  Hercules^  is  Hartland  Poiat, 
in  the  weft  corner  of  Devonihire. 

20.  The  promontory  Antivefteum,  or  Boleriumi  h 
either  cape  Cornwal  or  the  LandVend ;  perhaps  called 
Antwefterium,  from  the  Britiih  words  An  diiiez  Tir, 
which  (ignify  the  Land*s-end ;  Bolerium,  from  Bel  e  rhio, 
the  head  of  a  promontory*. 

21.  The  promontory  Ocrinum,  is  undoubtedly  the 
Lizard  point  in  Cornwal,  probably  called  Ocrinium, 
firom  Och  Rhcn,  a  high  promontory;  and  as  the  Britons 
kept  poflcffion  of  Cornwal  fo  long,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  prefect  name  of  that  promontory,  the  Li- 
zard, is  alfo  of  Britxfli  derivation,  from  Lis*  ard,  a  lofty 

*  Horflfy  BrJt.  Rom.  p.  376,  Baiter.  CloC  AoL  Bril-  »io-  Caorf. 
Brit.  772.  *  Baxter,  p.  zjo.  '  U,  p.  206.  '  Id.  p.  r9.  jl 

projeAioo. 
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proje£l£(ni.      Here  ends  Ptolemy*s  defcription  of  the     No.  II. 
ixreftern  coall  of  Britain  \ 


III.  A  defcription  of  the  next  fide,  lying  towards  the 
fouth,  bounded  by  the  Briti(h  ocean  (now  commonly 
called  the  Englifli  Channel),  next  after  the  promon^ 
tory  Ocrinum  or  Lizard. 

1.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Cenion,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Falmouth-havcn ;  fo  called  from  the  Britifli  word  Gencu, 
m  mou^h ;  and  of  which  there  is  dill  fome  veftige  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  town,  Tregonny  ^ 

2.  The  river  Tamarus  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name, 
being  called  Tamar,  from  Tarn  a  rav,  gentle  river ;  and 
its  mouth  is  Plymouth-haven  K 

3.  The  river  Ifaca,  or  rather  Ifca,  is  the  river  Ex> 
which,  pafiing  Exeter,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Ex  mouth. 

4.  The  river  Alaenus,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Ax, 
tnd  its  mouth  Ax-mouth.  It  was  perhaps  called  Alaenus, 
from  A  laiin  iii,  the  full  river  ^ 

5.  Great-haven,  or  Portus  magnus,  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed to  be  Portfmouth ;  but  that  is  either  a  miftake,  as 
its  fituation  does  not  agree  with  the  order  in  which 
Ptolemy  proceeds  from  weft  to  eaft,  or  fome  carelefs 
tranfcriber  hath  placed  it  before  the  river  Trcfanton  by 
miftake.  This  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
bable* 

6.  The  river  Trefanton,  is  moft  probably  the  river 
Tcft,  which  falls  into  Southampton  bay. 

7.  The  New- haven,  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofes  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rottiar,  near  Rye;  but 
both  Camden  and  Baxter  make  it  the  fame  with  Portus 
Lemanis»  or  Lime  in  Kent,  now  a  fmall  village^  but  in 


^  Baxter^  p.  1S6.  '  Id.  p*  77.    Camd.  BrU.  p.  i6. 

*  Baxter,  iMd«  p.  aii*  '  Id*  p.  lo* 
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No.  IT.    the  Roman  times  a  fea-portj  and  ^  place  of  conGderaUe 
note  ". 

8.  The  promontory  Cantium  is  univerfally  agreed  to 
be  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  fouth  coafts  of  Britain  terminates. 

IV.  Defcription  of  the  next  fide,  ]ying.towards  the  fouth 
eaft,  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  after  the  pro- 
montory Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 

1.  Promontory  Vervedrum,  Strathy-head,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

2.  Promontory  Birubium,  Dunglbyhcad,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

3.  The  river  Ila,  empties  itfelf  into  a  bay  near  Nofc- 
head. 

4.  Ripa  Alta,  Ord-head,  in  Sutherland. 

5.  River  Lox*»,  the  river  Loth  in  Sutherland. 

6.  The  clluary  Vara,  is  the  firth  of  Tayne  in  Suther- 
land. 

7.  The  eftuary  Tun,  is  Cromarty,  or  Murray  firth. 

8.  The  river  Cclnius,  is  the  river  Spay,  in  the  (hire  of 
Elgin. 

9.  The  promontory  Taizalum,  is  Kynaird-head,  near 
Fraferburgh,  in  Buclmn. 

10.  The  river  Diva,  is  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen. 

11.  The  efiuary  Tava,  is  the  firth  of  Tay. 

12.  The  river  Finna,  is  the  river  Eden  in  Fife. 

13.  The  elluary  Boderia,  or  firth  of  Forth  in  Scot- 
land. \ 

14.  The  river  Alaunus,  Horfley  fuppofes,is  the  Tweed, 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  think  it  is  the  river  AInc  in 
Northumberland  ;  and  their  conje£lure  is  favoured  by  the 
affinity  of  the  names". 

»  Hoifley,  p.  374.    Cami:cn,  p.  »55»     Bajtter,  (k  T49. 
■  Hoilley,  p.  364.     Camden,  p.  1^53      Daxicr,  p.  xi. 

rj.  The 


^ 


tj.  The  river  Vcdra.  HorOcy  differs  in  his  opmibtt 
about  Ais  riTcr  alfo  from  Camden  and  Baxter;  he  ftip- 
pofing  it  to  be  the  river  Tf  ne,  atid  they  the  river  Were*. 

itf.  The  bay  of  Dunum,  is  moll  probably  the  bay  at 
the  motith  of  the  river  Tees. 

^7.  The  bay  of  Gabrantuici,  is  evidently  .Burnpgto4 
bay,  04  the  coall  of  TorkOiire. 

18.  The  promontory  Ocellum,  is  generally  fuppofed  tg 
be  Spurn-head ;  and  Mr.  Baxter^  with  great  probabilityi 
thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Briti(h  word  Ochel^ 
lofty.  This  is  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  Scotland  called 
Oce|Ii-roonS|  Ochill-hillsj  for  the  fame  reafon  '. 

19.  The  river  Abus,  is  unqueftionably  the  Humber. 

20.  The  eftuary  Melaris,  is  the  Waflios  betwcen-Norf 
folk  and  Lincolnfhire^  called  Bofton-deep. 

%x*  The  river  Garyenum,  is  the  river  YarCf  and  it| 
footttb  is  a)t  Yarmouth.  / 

22*  The  Prominence^  13  perhaps  £afton*ne(ii|  on' the 
coaft  x>f  Suffolk. 

23.  The  river  Idumama^  is  probably  the  river  Black-r 
vater  in  £fii;|[. 

24-  The  eftuary  Jameffa,  or  as  It  ought  rather  to  have 
^p  wvitten^  Tameffa^  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river  ■ 
Thames,  probably  So  called  from  the  Britiih  words  Tarn 
ifct  a  troop  or  colledion  of  waters  \ 

%$.  The  promontory  Caxltium,  is  the  north  Foreland  in 
Keeit,  where  Ptokmy  *•  defcription  of  the  Tea  coafte  of  Bri^ 
tain  ends.  We  cannot  avoid  obferving  that  there  are  feveral 
ooafpicuons  promeotories,  conliderable  rivers,  and  commo» 
dious  harbours,  both  on  the  weft,  fonth,  and  eaft  troafts  of 
Britain,  which  are  wholly  omitted  by  Ptolediy.  This 
might  be  owing  to  his  defedive  information,  or  ihe  ioi» 
perfed  knowledge  which  the  Romans  ftill  had  of  ^ 

^  HodUv,  ^  S7r«    CmMnp  f*  944.    9nMr,  p.  ij6. 
>  Baxter,  p.  iS6.  ^  Id.  f.  %%%, 

VoL.IL  Dd  country^ 
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W^ntvf,  tv  becaofe  diefe  plicci  were  Uttle  firequeotcd  tt 
that  timC'  We  may  further  obferve,  that  mxaj^  pei* 
hipt  a)l|L  the  names  of  rirers,  promontoriesy  and  odKr 
places,  are  figniScaot  in  the  ancient  Britiih  tongue  }  a  proof 
that  the  Romans  did  not  ufually  impofe  new  names  opos 
places^  hot  adopted  and  latinized  the  old  ones ;  and  tbst 
they  regarded  and  frequented  thofe  places  mod,  whidk 
had  been  moft  regarded  and  frequented  by  the  BritUh  na- 
tions. This  will  appear  (liU  more  evident,  from -a  rerj 
(hort  funrey  of  thefe  nations,  with  their  chief  towns,  in 
the  fame  order  in  which  they  are  named  by  Ptolemy. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  was  on  the  fouth  of  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clydcy 
contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  following  twentj* 
two  Britifli  nations : 

I.  The  No?ant«,  near  the  peninfula  called  NofantttUt 

now  the  Mul  of  Galloway,   poffefled,  according  to 

^    Camden,  the  countries  of  Galloway,  Carrid,  Kjie,  and 

Cunningham.  Baxter  fuppofes  they  were  called  Nooantx^ 

from  the  Britlfh  words  Now  hent,  new  tnhabitanCt 

and  that  they  had  come  originally  from  the  neighbom^ 

*    ing  coafts  of  Ireland.    He  further  obferves,  that  tlieir 

more  modern  name  of  Gallowedians,  alfo  inpUes  that 

i   they,  were  ftrangers'.    Their  towns  were, 

I.  Lucopibia,  or  as  Baxter  thinks  it  fhonld  hate  been 
written,  Lukoilddion,  is  of  the  fame  fignification  lAdi 
Candida  Cafa  in  Latin,  and  Whitbem  in  Saxon,  and 
was  moft  probably  the  fame  place ;  and  that  it  derifcd  its 
name  from  a  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celts  of  whitewaflniig 
tfaehr  chief  buildings  % 

<  2.  Religonium,  or,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  imagine  it 
was  written,  Beregonium,  they  fuppofe  was  Bargeny  in 
Carria^ 

'  Cimdeo,  p.  1 199.  Bazter»  p.  184.     •  Ctmtoi,  p«  i^oo.  Btxter,  p.  6> 
<  Camdeo,  p*i303.    Baster,  p.  40. 

•   n.  The 


H,   TheSdgov^  inhabited  NifkCdale;   Am|H««k,^ai«l    W.ai 
Eikdale,    along  the  fliotcs  of  SoNray »fiiihj'»wKtch 
Hill  re^na  their  namC)  derived  Itovtk  SM  go^ifidr  ft»  "• 
.   Their  towhs  were,  »  o 

X.  Carbantorigum,  which  Horfley  places  at  Bardanna^ 
on  the  river  Nith,  abore  Dumfries^  and  Camden  at  C^r« 
laiverock^  below  it,  was  probably  fituated  where^Dufli* 
fries  now  ftands,  or  a  littic  below  it.  The  nainc  'feems 
to  be  clefived  froni  Caet  rant  o  rig,  a  town  ne^  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  Baxter  is  certainly  miftalcenln  placmg 
itttMelToftf^ 

*  5.  Uxelum  is  placed,  both  by  Horfley  and  Baxter,  at 
Caerlaverock ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  probable 
is,  that  the  two  names,  ITxelum  and  Caerlaverock,  feem 
to  be  derived  from  Briti^^words  which  fignify  the  &me 
ding,  viz.  a  town  near  the  fea-cbaft  K 

3.  Corda  being  lituated  further  to  the  north-»weft  that^ 
the  other  towns  o'f  the  ^Igovae,  it'  is  thought  to  have 
ftood  Oii  the  banks  of  Loch-cure,  oift  of  which  tHe  river 
Ncith  firings  *.  *  "     '     /         *'" 

4.  Trem^ntuem  was  probably  Cniatcd  where  'Annao 
now  ftands. 

Itl.  The  D.amnii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clydef- 
dale,  and  they  feem  to  have  poflefled  alfo  fbme  places 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  \n  Lenox  and  Stirling* 
fcirc  *.    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Cobnia,  which  cannot  be  Coldingbam  in  the  Mers, 
at  Camden  and  Baxter  conjediured,  beeaiufe  that  is  at 
CO*  great  a  diftance^  and  belonged  to  another  nation. 

*  Caadeo,  ^Sl^    Baxter,  p.  225.  *  Horifqri  p  366*    Ctm* 

4cD»^ti97.    Blucter>  p.67.  ^  Hbriley,  p.  378.    Baatet,  p«S5$, 

«  Camacn,  p.  1197.    Baxttr,  p.  67.    Hotfl^,  ^  367. 


u*  fMtyj,     iN»tcr>  p«97.  '  nonieyi  p*  37»* 

«  Camacn,  p.  1197.    Baxttr,  p.  67.    Hotfl^,  ^  }6;. 

Dd  a 


lU  IL:    it  ts  Mkt  ffdbabte  that  it  vai  fitn^d  a^t  or  nan  Li« 

tli0  fcire  town  of  ClTMfale^ 

«•  Ifanfairai  aa  tbU  town  was  coofidenUy  to  the 
nonlwweft  of  Colonia,  it  was  moft  pvobaUy  at  or  near 
MIej,  where  Mr.  Horfley  places  it*. 

p  Coria  or  Caria.  The  coojcdures  about  the  fitvi* 
Uoa  of  thb  place  are  Tartoos  and  doubtful;  bat  upon  dbe 
nffaokf  that  of  Mr*  Baxter  feems  to  be  the  moft  probahkt 
who  places  it  at  BarkintUloch,  a  place  of  great  aotiquitf^ 
vpon  the  wall|  about  fix  miles  from  Glafgow^ 

4»  Alauiia»  Mr.  Horfley  contends  was  fitnated  near 
F^ndf  k,  upon  the  Roman  waU|  at  a  place  called  Caaie- 
Ion,  where  there  are  ftill  fome  Teftiges  of  a  Roman  towni 
whUe  Mr.  Baxter  is  equally  pofitirct  that  it  wai  wfaeie 
Stirling  now  ftands  ^    IjCt  the  reader  determine. 

5*  Lindum,  bodi  in  the  ibwid  and  fignification  of  itt 
name,  bears  fo  great  a  reiemblance  to  L&nIithgow»  that 
it  is  moft  probably  die  fame  phccy  though  its  ficnadon 
dodi  not  exaAly  agree  with  that  aOigned  by  Pti^emy, 
who  is  far  from  being  correal  in  that  particular^ 

6.  Vtdoria,  Camden  foppofes  may  be  the  andeat 
Britifli  town  mentioned  by  Bede»  called  Caer  Goidit 
and  fitnated  in  Inch-keith,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  firth  of 
Forth.  Baxter  contends  earneftly  for  Ardoch  in  Stralk- 
eam  i  while  Horfley  prefers  Aberncthy  ^  A  proof  that 
it  is  now  impoflible  to  difcorer,  with  certainty^  where 
this  place  was  fitnated. 

IV.  The  GadenL    We  can  hardly  fn^oicb  ^i^  Chi- 

•  den,   that  this  people  poflcfled  to  brfe  amft  «f 

country  as  all  Tiviotdal^  Tweda)^  Meia,  «ad  As 

^  Camiw,  p.  f f 7f.    Barter,  p.  S j.    Hti%,  p.  567. 
«  HorfkjB  ^  377.  <  B«tcr,  p.  9$.  •  Hod^b  f- J^ 

Butter^  p.  II.  f  Baiter,  p.  i^}.!  Caaidco,  p.  SI90. 

•  Cmdoi,  p.  S190.    Baxter,  p.  %^    Horilcj,  p.  jf  1^ 


.      APft  ND  lie. 

todnami  tinee  Ptoleihy  bttb Ml  flMttfooed  tg 
M  om  toim  wiiMn  their  Miriioffiei.  It  it  aMrv  pii>^ 
baUe  that  Aej  wife  but  a  foMdl  iHitiM«  inhtliitiilg  Ae' 
flidft  defert  and  aMttntainom  farts  of  Ihioidale  aad 
McHthomberiaad.  Baiiter  imi^ifie*  their  name  it  de^^ 
TWed  frwa'^die  BfitiOi  word  Gadaii,  which  figmfiei  to 
flji  fdf%&khdb(^(««)Nii^hadl}ictf  ownreafoM 

▼•  *t%e  'Ofadeni  lettn  to  hare  podeftd  the  fea-coaft  from 
-the  rirerTyne  tiorthnlrard  to  the  Forth.  The  mme 
^of  tUis  "p^&flk  is  (o  diStreritly  WTitten»  and  the  coa* 
jedikres  ab6ttt  Its  derivation  are  fo  various^  that  wt 
can  arriVe  at' no^^  certainty  abont  hK  Their  towna 
■weitfj 

1.  Curia  or  Coria,  which  la  fuppofed  to  he  Corhridge 
in  Nocthumberland,  by  Camden  and  Baxter;  but  i£t. 
Rorfiey  imagines  it  was  fituated  much  further  ilorth^ 
moft  probably  at  Jedburghj  and  fufpeAs  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Gadcni  ^ 

2.  Brimenium>  is  undoubtedly  Ruchefter  in  Northum* 
berland,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  an  alur  having 
been  found  at  that  place  with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it« 
Baxter  derives  its  name  from  thefe  Britiih  words9  Bre  man 
Tui  which  Ggnify  a  town  upon  a  hill  near  a  river^  which  U 
agreeable  both  to  its  fituation  and  prefent  name  K 

All  thefe  fiive  Britifli  nat^bos  who  inhabited  die  countrf 
between  the  walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Piuti  feem 
to- have  had  one  common  name,  and  to  have  been  called 
Man^raes  as  ail  the  Britifli  nations  bryoiid,  or  to  Ac 
north  of  the  wall  of  AntoninuS)  though  no  fewer  than 
twelve»  were  alfo  called  bj  the  common  name  of  Cale- 

^  Camden^  p.  1174.     Horfle^i  p.  370.     Baxter,  p.  11 5, 
^  Horfley,  P*  373*    Camdeoy  p.  tol|6.    Baxter,  p.  190, 
'  Camdeo,  p.  1085.    Baxter,  p.  96.     Horfley,  p.  367. 
f  Hicflsjr,  f«  HS«    CAndcD,  p  1073.    Baxter,  p,4S. 

D  d  3  donxans* 


4e<k  AP.PE  N.D  IX^ 

N^  IX;:  40BMfls«~  <<  Tb^.^ct,  mod'confidenble!  bodies  of  At 
M  f9opb  of  thit  Ubsd  (&]»  DioB»  (peaking  of  Britain], 
<f  ^nd  to  wbiirh  ml(m^..aU  the  reft  relate,  are  the  Cak* 
H,  domati»  and  the  Mueat^.^  The  la^er  dwell  near  die 
^f  great  .wail -^ift  dtvidet  the  iflatid  into  two  parts;  die 
*^ .  otha» Jhe  bejroi^d  them  <?/'  ,v  As  tiiere  was^no  p^ticn^ 
lariution  near.eith^of.lthrijrsUs  caled  Mstteat9»  tl^ 
was  undoubtedly  a  general  name  for  all  the  nations  be- 
^^e^  jthe  ,waUs  ^  a^  the-Caledpniana  epmprdiended  all  the 
ij^ilions  Veyond  them.  This  fpouotry,,. between  tl^  wal)^ 
^  was  never  long  together,  in. the  peaceable  f^ofleffi^  of ^t^ 
.  |loman[8;  being,  from  time  to  time,  ^^difputetl'ifith  diem 
by  the  qa|i?es,  wi^  the  af&ftance  o(  their  neijj^ibpttrs  the 
Caledonians.  This  is  the  true  reafon  that  there  wtse  fi> 
{iew  Romfin  to^n^  and  ftations  in  this  eztenfifc  tra^ 
efpecially  in  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  except  upon  ok,  near  the 
walh.  As  this  country  of  the  fire  nations  of  the  Maaea^ 
was  not  very  much  freciuented  by  the  Romans,  a  very 
brief  illuftration  of  Ptolemy's  defcriptioh  of  it  hath  been 
thought  fufficient ; .  and  as.  the  reader  bath  already  feen  a 
snore  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  Britifh  na» 
lions  who  dwelt  to  the  fouth  of  Severus's  wall,  in  the  firft 
fe£lion  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  the  fame  bie* 
▼ity  will  be  obferved  in  that  part  of  our  commentary  oa 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  which  relates  to  them* 

Vl.  The  Brigantes,  who  where,  on  feveral  accounts^ 
the  mod  confiderable  nation  of  the  ancient  BritonSf 

^  poflfefled  part  of 'Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, Weftmorland,  Lanca(hire,  and  YorkQiife*. 
Their  towns  were  thefe : 

I.  Epiacum,  Mr.  Camden  imagines  may  have  been  at 
Elchcftcr,  on  the  river  Dcrwent:  Mr.  Horflcy  radier  in- 
clines for  Hexham,  in  Northumberland:  and  Mr.  Baxter 

f»  Dioa.  1. 76,  p.  866.  •  See  Q^^UU 

fttppofi» 


fill^iofiN  tt^irai  originally  written  Pepiacunij  and  places 
it  at  Papcaftle  iii  Cuiikberlibnd  ^/  -Non  libftnim  eft:  tailtas 
oompcKiere  lites.' 

1.  Vinovium^  is  univcrfally  agreed  to  have  been. at 
Bmchefter  on  the  Vcrc,  in  the  blfliopric  of  Durham  K 

3«  Cotiurta&onittnii  is  unqueftionably  Cattarick,  neair 
Richmendin  York(hirc'>% 

4.  Calatnm,  is  placed  by  HoHky  at  Appleby,  and  by 
Baxter  at  Kirkbydxore,  in  Wcftmoriand.  But  both  ^ 
sume,  and  the  relative  fituation  affigned  to  it  by  Ptokmy, 
might  incline  us  to  place  it  in  or  near  die  Oahterittm 
nemus,  now  the  fordl  of  Gaiters  in  Yorkfliire  ^ 

5*  Ifnrittm,  is  unqueftionably  Alburrow,'  near  Bup* 
rowbridge.  It  probably  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
its  fituation  on  the  river  Ure;  and  though  it  is  now  a 
fmaU  Tilhlge,  it  feems  to  have  been  once  the  capiul  of 
the  Brigantes;  being  caUcd,  both  ia^the  Itinerary  of  An* 
toninus^  and  in  Ravennasi  Ifurium  Brigantum  *. 

6«  Rigodunam,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Ribchefter  in  LancaOiire;  but  Horllby  prefers  Man* 
chcAer  or  Warrington  ^ 

7*  Olicana,  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Ilkley,  on 
the  river  Wherfe  in  Torkftire  ». 

8.  Eboracumi  is  unqueftionably  York,  a  place  of  groit 
renown  and  Splendour  in  the  Roman  times.  Here  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Legio  fexta  Vidrixi  or  the  fixth  legion^ 
furnamed  the  Vidorious;  implying  that  York  was  the 
ftated  head  quarters  of  this  legioni  which  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  tiadriaui  and  continued  in 
it  tni  near  the  time  of  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  '. 

•  Camden,  9.9(5.    Hoi^y,  P*3^«    Btttef,  p.  1^ 

>  Horiley^  P- 373*     CundaQ,  p.  945.    fiakteiy  9*15}.* 

%  Hordtji  p.  399.  Camden,  p.9ax.      .  '  Horflcy,  p.  365.  Baxteri  p.  59* 

<^  Horflejr,  p.  371.     Camden,  p.  375.     Baxter,  p.  141. 

•  Camden,  p  974.  Baxter,  p.  iQj.    Narfley,  p.  375. 

i»  Camdeo,  p.  867.  Horfley,  p.  373.  Baxter,  p,  iSy*    '    *  Horflty,  p.  79. 

D  d  4  9.  Ca- 


on  tba  met  Oilii^uiYaddhm  I  hf^ 
place  it.n^r  Aknoalmrj,  about  fix  miiea  iaava  Hiiliiig» 
on  the  fame  river^  At  both  tliefe  places  RoQiaB  amiquitica 
have  beeo  found|  and  there  are  ftiU  Tifiblc  Tcftig»of 
walk  and  ramparts. 

VII.  The  Parifi  feem  to  hsnre  been  a  irttj  fmall  natioiiy 
iobabitiag  Holderocibi  and  fonic  other  pants  in  Ac 
^att-ridiog  of  Yoritflrire,  about  the  wftUiavened  tej^ 
probably  ^urli^gton  baf.  Mr.  Baxter  thinks  tfacf 
were  the. C^dingij  cr.herdfmen,  of  die  Brigantes ;  and 
that  thetr  cof  otry  was  called  Faiir  Ifa,  the  Low  paftore; 

.  and  theipfelves  FarUcj  fxc\m  PoriijSi  hatdfinca**  Their 
only  town  wasj 

I.  Pit^aiiai  about  the  6tnation  of  n^hleh  oar  and* 
imaries  are  n^uch  divided  in  their  opmions%  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks  it  (bould  have  been  written  Picoaria,  expreflhre  of 
the  employineat  of  its  inhafaitantSf  and  places  it  at  Pd^ 
lington.  Mr.  HorAey  mentipna  Wightga  or  Brngh,  and 
Mr.  Camden  three  other  places  \  Perhaps  Patri^gtcNua 
Holderhefs  is  the  mod  probablci  from  the  nanu»  the  fitaM* 
tion»  and  other  circnmiUnces. 

VIII.  The  Ordovices  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
:  North  Wales  **.     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Mediolanum,  which  Is  generally  fnppoficd  to  haaa 
been  fituSited  at  May  wood,  in  Montgomeryflure)  wfacie 
Mr.  Baxter  fays  there  was  an  ancient  Britiih  town  called 
Caer  Megion,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Edwin  kiog  of 
Northumberland*. 

2.  Brannogenium,  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Worcefter,  fuppoling  that  fometranfcriber  had  committed 

7  Hoitief^  p.  366.  C^mdm,  p.  S55.   Batter,  p.  61.        •  Baxtor^  p.  t^u 

•  Batter,  p.  191.     Koriley,  p.  347.     CaONlen,  p.  gg;.  S91. 

►See  Chap.  11/,      «  Horflle/,  p.  J71.    C«n4ea,  p.  781.   Baste,  p.  173. 

am^bke 


:e  im  d^hiag  it  to  il»  (Movioety  from  whofe    No.  n. 
Wofcefter  it  too  nwmm.    Mr*  tioriley  placet  it  ' 
XrfHlIpw^  iriiu2hailgktlMio^{t»tlitCMofiect^ 

m^  Tbt  Contttu  were»  acoording  to  Camden,  die  an- 
cient inhabitaau  of  WarwitMuity  Woicefterfhire, 
Staffbrdfhire,  SbropOure,  aod  QueOiiie  ;  to  which  Un 
Hovfley  thinks  may  be  added  part  of  Derbyfliire** 
Their  tosCtms  wcrp, 

I.  TStvtm  6r  Deonna,' whkh  it*  tmhrerrdlj  agfeedto 

be  Weft  Chefter.    Here  Ptdemjr  fobjdint  Legio  vicefima 

vi^lriX)  or  the  twentieth  l^ibn,  called  the  Viftorius; 

implying  that  this  phce.wat  the  ftatcd  head^qoarters  of 

^lait  legion*    This  legion  caae'  into  Britalii  in  the  reign 

of  ^the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  employed  in  the  con* 

queft  <>f  this   ifland,   and  in  many  important  works  and 

cxpedhions  in  diflferent  parts  of  it.    There  is  abundant 

itndence  that  the  ftated  head- quarters  of  this  legion  was  at 

Weft  Chtfter,  which  was  a  place  of  great  conGderation 

in  thefe  times,  and  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 

mmm  colofly.  Though  the  twentieth  legion  continued  more 

ibsa  two  centuries  in  Britain,  it  feems  to  have  left  it  a 

confiderable  time  before  Ac  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 


2.  '^roconium,  or  Uriconiam,  was  fituated  at  Wroxcter 
in  Shropfliire,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Severn,  about 
thfee  mites  from  Shrewfturyj  which  it  fuppofed  to  have 
ariiieo  out  of  die  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  At  Wroxeter 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  the  veftiges  of 
the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Uriconium  are  ftili  vi(iblc»  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  neighbouring  mountain,  called 
the  Wreken,  derives  its  name  fr6m  Uriconium  <• 

•  Camden,  p.Sti.    Bazttr,  p.  45.  Herder,  P*  3^5- 

•  See  Chap.  UK    Calnlei^  p.  S9^  Herfley,  p.  368. 
t  ciadta,  p.  6«7.    Herflcy,  p.  83. 

•  Httiilpji  p.4if,    BiBt»fp.»4«.  CtfMfenj  p.653. 

X.  The 


X*  TheCoritauHVjnpe;,aotDnliiig  to  Caadeii,  die  n^ 

cieptinhabiuaU^  Nonhftinptoalhife,  l>icefteriliit«^ 
/    Riulaadihke,  LiiACoUiflHm»  Notdng 

bylhire  \  But  other  antiquaries  are  of  opiniooy  Aat 
ch^r  cpwMj  irat  not'fo  «tenfi7e.  Their  towns  wete, 
u  Llodam,  which  Vtmivhfallf  agreed  to  be  lincolot 
which  was  a 'Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  con- 
fideradon  in  thefc  times.  Baxter  is  fingulari  and  pro- 
bably wrong  in  his  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Londimom 
in  which  fo  many  of  the  Romans  were  flain  by  the  Bri- 
tons, in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia  ^ 

2.  Rage,  or  Rata^  is  acknowledged  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  fituated  where  Leicefter  how  ftands  ; 
where  feveral  Ronaa  antiquities  have  been  difeovered^. 

XI.  The  Catycuclani  were,  according  to  Camdcnt  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Buckinghamfliire,  BedfordfhirCy 
and  H^rtfordflbirei  to  which  Mr.  Horfley  amje&mest 
all  Huntingdonfliire,  and  part  of  Northamptonihii^ 

.    fliould  be  added '.  .  Their  towns  were, 

I.  Saleox,  which  is. generally  fuppoiedto  ha;ve  been 
fituated  at  Salndy,  near  Bigglefwade,  in  Bedfosdflure  $ 
where  feveral  Roman  antiqutti^  have  beCA  found  ■• 

2*  Urolanium,  or  Verulamium,  is  univerfally  agited 
to  have  been  fituated  near  St.  Albans,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Caflibelinus,  which  was  taken  by 
Julius  Caefar.  It  became  a  municipium,  or  free  dty, 
and  a  place  of  great  confideration  in  the  Roman  times. 
The  prefcnt  town  of  St.  Albans  arofe  out  of  its  ruins*. 

~XII*  The  Simeni,  or  Iceni,  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  were 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk^  Cambridge- 


^  Camden,  p.  511.  Hotfley,  p.  368. 

*  Cundeo,  p.  562-  HotOeya  p*  371.    Baxter>  p.  151.  • 
k  CaiDdeOy  p.  537.  Hoiiley,  p.  375.    Bajctcr,  p.  loo. 

'  See  Chap.  Jll.  *>  Canuleoy  p.  339.    Horfley,  p.  375. 

•  Cimdeo,  p.  351,  Horfley,  p.  378.    Bauer,  p..  145* 
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thire,  and  Huntingdonihit*  i  but  Mr.  Hotfley  ima- 
giiics  their  tetritories  were  not  fo  CKtenfiw*.  Tbeir 
town  was, 

■  Venta,  which  was  fituated  at  Caftet  upon  the  river 
tare,  abowt  three  miles  from  Norwich,  where  there  are 
ftiU  fome  faint  vettigeaof  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Iceni. 
As  Venta  wai  the  name  of  fevcral  flriuOi  towns,  fuch 
as  Venta  Bclgarum,  Venta  Silurum^  Venta  Iccnorum, 
OUT  antiquaries  have  been  at  much  pains  to  difcover 
At  derivation  of  that  word.     Mr.  Baxter's  conjeaure 
ibems  moft  probable,  who  fuppofes  it  is  den;«<»  J"" 
Wci»d,  or  Went,  which  fignifies  head  or  chief.    For  it' 
i,  obfeivable  that  all  the  towns  which  were  named 
Venta,  were  the  capiuU  or  chief  towns  of  the  nations  to 
whom  they  belonged  '. 

XIII.    The  Trinonantes,   or  Triaovantes,    ^"e»  J«- 

■  cording  to  Camden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mid- 

dlcfex  and  Effet '.     But,  if  Ptolemy  is  not  miftaken, 

■  their  territories  were  not  fo  extehfive  in  his  time,  as 
-  London  did  not  then  belong  to  them.     Their  town 

wasi 

Camudolanum,  which  is  placed,  by  fome  of  our  anti- 
quaries,  at  Colchcftcr  ;  but  by  others,  more  juftly,  at 
En ,  was  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  a  Bnt.fc  pnnce 
of  confiderable  power '.  Soon  after  the  conqueft  of  this 
part  of  the  coumry  by  the  Romans,  a  colony,  conGftmg 
Say  of  the  vetUs  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  was 
lated  at  Camudolanum,  A.  D.  S»  i  "^  W  '^'"r^^ 
ti  induftry  it  foon  became  a  place  of  great  «n»P'»fi««^- 

But  Us  profperity  ^»  "°'  ^^^  ^"«  '^*"*''*°'  ^°'      ^  ' 
-S«Ch»in.        »C«n4«.P-46o.  H«fley.p. J78.   B»te^.,..37• 
quite 
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No  n*     qwtc  defttoyed  by  the  Britons  in  their  great  terci^ 
A.D.  6i>. 

XIV.  The  Dcmctae  were,  according  to  Camdeni  ^ 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caermarthcnfhire,  Cardigan- 
fliire^  and'  Pembrokefliire ;  to  which  Baxter  thinks 
Ihonld  be  added,  BrecknocUhire  and  Radnorihire '• 
Their  towns  were, 

'  I.  Luentinum,  which  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  fituated 
at  or  near  Lhan-Dewi-Brevt,  in  Cardiganfliire  ;  wher^ 
in  a  field  caUed  Caer  Ceftlibi^  or  Caftlefield,  RonuiB 
coios  and  bricks  are  fomctimes  found  "• 

a.  Martdnnuiii  is  believed  to  have  been  fituated  whera 
CaenMirihea  now  Oandsi^ 

XV.  The  Silures  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Herefordlhire,  Radnorlhixe,  Brccfc-^ 
nockfliire,  Monmouthihirej  and  Glamorganibice  ^ 
The^r  town  was, 

BuHqBum^  which  is  placed,  by  Camden,  at  Bnalkt 
in  Brecknockfliice }  by  Bazteri  at  Cser  Phyli  ia  Gb- 
morganihire ;  and  by  Horfley  at  or  near  Ulk  in  Man- 
mouthfhire  '^.  A  proof  that  its  real  fituatson  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  It  is  not  a  Kttle  forprifing  that  Ptdeny 
makes  no  mention  of  Venta  Siluram,  and  ITca  Stlnrom, 
which  unqueftionably  belonged  to  the  Siiores,  and  were 
places  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times.  The  former 
of  thefe  was  fituated  at  .Caer-went,  about  four  miles 
from  Chepftows  and  the  latter  at  Caerleon  npofi  the 
Ufk,  in  Monmouthihire.  It  is  ftill  more  fnrprifii^  diat 
he^places  the  head-quarters  of  die  fecond  l^jioa  at  Ilea 

*  Camdettt  p.  415.    Horlley,  p.  445. 
<  See  Chap.  III.    Camileiiy  p.  74}.    Baxter,  p.  102. 

*  Camdeny  p.  769.    Baxter,  p.  119. 
»  Camden,  p.  744.     Horfley,  371.  f  Cimdeiif  p.  SSj. 

*  Camdeo,  p.  703.    Baxter,  p.  561    Hoifle/i  p.  365. 

4  Damoo- 


^  P  P  S  N  D  i  X. 

DiMnno»ionim»  or  Exeter^  frfiich  wtre  eeiCaisIf  tt-I(bt 
Silamm*  This  ia  by  far  the  greateft  and  moft  unaccoont* 
al^t  blcmd^  m  Ptol^my^s  defoription  of  Brkab. 

XVt.    The  Dobuni  were    the  ancient  inhabitants   of 
GloQCcfterfhire,    and  perhaps  Oxfordfliirc  ■.      Thtjr 
'  town  was, 
.  Corinium,  which  is  agreed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
Ctrencefteri  in  Gloucefterfhire  **. .  » 

Xvili  The  Attrebatii,  according  to  Camden,  inhabited 
Berkftitre ;  but  Baxter  thinks  that  BerUbire  belonged 
to  the  Bibrociy  a  Britifh  people  mentionfid  by  Cx£ur$ 
and  that  Oxfordfhire  was  the  country  of,  the  Attre* 
batii^    Their  town  was,. 

Nalcoa,  or  Calcua,  which  is  generaHy  agreed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  Calleva  in  the  Itinerary.  But  onr 
andquarioi  are  mncb  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its 
fituation,  Mr.  Horiley  labours  t6  prove,  from  many  cir« 
comftiacfs,  that  It  was  fitoatcd  at  Sildhefter  in  Hamp- 
(hire,  but  n^sur  .ths  confines  of  .Berkflwre$  while  Mr. 
Cafndcn^  Mr.  Kaxtcv,  and  indeed  all  our  other  anti- 
quaries, except  Dr.  Gale,  place  it  at  WaUing^osd  0i 
BerkOiire  ^  The  cgntrovcrfy  is  not  of  foch  imporUnce 
as  to  jttftify  onr  fwelling  this  ftort  oommeo^uy  with  an 
ezamiuatum  of  their  feveral  argnments. 

XViU.  The  Caotii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent, 

and  petftaps  of  a  part  of  Middlefex  *.  Their  towns  were, 

1.  Loodinium,  fince  become  the  capital  of  the  Britifli 

empire,'  and  one  of  die  moft  famous  cities  in  the  world, 

lor  the  cztfnt  api  bea»ty  of  its  buildings,  ks  prddigtous 

^  Camicay  p.  SS4.    Hotikgrf  p*  3^.    Baicter,  p.  fy. 


,  p.  IS9-    Bwter,  p.  »7, 
<  MnIU|,  p.  4St»  Cante,  p.  1S3.  Baatv,  p.  St,        *  See  Oup.  III. 
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eommeicey  and  the  great  number  and  wealA  c(  ils  oti' 
sens.  It  feems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  TVino* 
▼antes,  and  it  i$  net  known  how  or  when  it  came  tn(9  die 
poflei&on  of  t^e  Cantii.  Some  even  imagine  that  k  wai 
a  miftake  in  Ptolemy  in  afcribing  it  to  that  people  i  ot 
that  the  Londinium  of  his  time  ftood  on  the  {oath  6de 
df  theThabies^ 

2.  Darucnum,  or  Darvemum,  is  evidently  Canterbarj. 

3.  Rutupix,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated 
at  Richburrow,  near  Sandwich}  which  was  the  afal 
landing-place  of  die  Romans  from  the  continent  <• 

XIX.  The  Regni  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sorrey 
and  Soflezi  and  perhaps  of  part  of  Hampfliiie  K  Their 
town  was^ 

Neomagas»  or  Noviomagus,  which  is  generally  placed 
at  Woodcote  in  Surrey ;  though  Mr.  Baxter  and  fbrne 
other  antiquaries  contend  for  Ravenftum  in  Kent  K 

XX  The  Belgie  inhabited  Watfliire,  Somerietflurej  and 
part  of  Hampfhire  K    Their  towns  were, 
lb  IfcaleS)  which  is  generally  plac^  at  Ilchefter  in 

Somerfetfliire. 

2.  Aquae  Calidae^  is  evidently  the  Badi  in  Somerlet* 
fliire^  which  was  very  famous  for  its  medicinal  waten  m^ 

.  the  Roman  times^  as  appears  from  the  many  Roman  and- 
quides  which  have  been  there  difcovered  '• 

3.  Ventai  or  Venta  Belgarumi  is  fuppofed*  witii  good 
Tcafon,  to  have  been  Ctuated  where  the  city  of  Winchefter 
now  ftands  *• 


'  D».  0«it  Jtin.  Ant.    •  Camden,  p.S44<  HoHky,p.  ly  Bnti^p^. 
*  Camdeoy  p.  179.    Horfley,  p.  375. 

>  Caiii4rB,  p.  X91.  Horfley,  p.  373.  BaxlVyp.  iSs*  Smi. Aflt.CMtp»S4* 
k  SwCkap.UI.  1  Hordeyp  p.  313. 

f  p.  13!.    Horflcy,  p.  378.' 

^   *  xxr.  lie 
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KXI.  The  Diootriges  were  the  anciast  iahiltttaiiu  of 

Dorfetfhire  ^    Tfaeir'town  wzb, 

Ooniuiii^  which  is  fuppofedi  by  Camdeti,  to  have  ftood 
arhere  Dofcheftcr  now.  ftands.  Mr.  Baxter  places  it  on  the 
rammit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  there  is  a  ditch  and 
bulwarky  now  called  Maiden  cattle;  while  Mr.  Horfley 
thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Eggerton-hlU  \ 

XXII.  The  Dumnomi  were  die  anetetit  pofleflbrs  of  De- 
▼onflwe  and  Cornwall  and,  as  foroe  think,  of  a  pari 
of  Somexfetihire  ^    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Voliba,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter, 
at  Grampond ;  but  Horfley  thinks  it  was  fituated  at  Lift- 
wkhieU  "J. 

2.  Uxela  is  fuppofed,  by  Mr.  Camden,  to  have  been 
fituated  at  Lift withiell ;  by  Mr.  Baxter,  atSaltaflie;  and 
by  Mr.  Horfley,  at  Exeter.  Mr.  Camden's  opinion  feemt 
to  be  moft  probable  *. 

3.  Tamarc,  was  certainly  a  town  upon  the  river  Ta- 
mor.  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  was  Saltafhe ;  but  Mr. 
Camden  and  Mr.  Baxter  are  more  probably  right,  in  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  Tamerton,  wliich  ftill  retains  its  ancient 
same '. 

4.  Ifca,  or  Ifca  Damnoniorum,  was  moft  probably 
Cxeter,  and  the  capital  of  the  Danmonii.  Here  Ptolemy 
fabjoins  Legio  (iecunda  augufta,  the  fecond  legion  called 
the  Auguft,  implying  that  this  legion  had  its  ftated  head- 
quarters at  Exeter.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miftake,  either 
of  Ptolemy  or'df  hift  tranOfribers.  For  {here  is  the:fjAlleft 
evidence  that  the  head^quartcrs  of  this  kgioji  were  long 

*  See  Chip.  II r.  •  Cimden,  p,  56.  Baxter,  p.  109.  Horfley,  p.  461. 
9  See  Chap.  III.  f  Camden,  p.  17.  Baxter,  p.  154.  HotiUff  p.  37!. 
'  Camian,  p.  xS.  Baxter,  p.  t57.    Horiley,  p.  37S. 

•  H9t(kff  p.  376.  Camden,  p.  S5.    Baxter,  p.  %%t. 
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at  Ifca  SUununy  or  Caerieon  ia  Mcmmoitdifliire  ;    and  : 
eridence  that  ever  they  wtitt  at  Uca  Damaeoioraai^   ci 
Exeter  ^ 

Before  we  take  out  leave  of  thU  pan  of  Ftolcmj'a 
geography^  it  may  be  proper  to  take  nQtice,  th^t  he  mc 
dons  only  twenty. two  Britifti  nations  to  the  fouth  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  wlicreasp  in  the  firft  {e£tion  of  the 
third  chapter  of  this  book,  twenty-fire  naltons  arc  i^id  tm 
have  been  foated  in  that  part  of  this  lfl;itsd.  Hie  rcalbiv  of 
this  difference  feems  to  be»  that  the  Eibrod^  Ancalifie^ 
and  Attacotti,  which  are  mentioned  by  other  wntcT5»  and 
not  named  by  Ptolemy,  were  not  diflinfl  nations,  but 
incorporated,  with  fome  of  their  netghbonrs,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Geography* 

As  the  twelve  Britilh  nations  of  Caledonia,  named  bf 
Ptolefny,  and  the  Horeftit  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  were 
never  fobdued  by  the^Romans,  and  bat  little  known  ta 
thcmt  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  firft 
feAioo  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  for  an  account 
of  thefe  nadons  and  their  towns. 
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MAP  ^  GREAT  BRITAIN,   aambig 
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N  U  M  B  E  R     iV. 

ANTONINI    ITER    BRITANNIARIJM. 
Antoninus* s  Itinerarj^  af  Britain^ 

'TPHIS  mod  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  was  probably   No.  IV. 

compofed  at  the  command  of  fomc  of  thofe  Roman 
emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  though  fome* 
additions  might  be  made  to  it  afterwards,  when  new 
military-ways  were  laid,  and  new  towns  and  ftations 
built.  It  fee*ms  to  have  been  defigned,  in  general,  to 
give  the  Roman  emperors,  and  their  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, a  diftihdt  idea  of  fhe  (ituation,  extent,  and  principal 
places  of  the  fevcral  provinces  of  that  prodigious  empire ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  be  a  dire&ory  to  the  Roman  troops 
in  their  marches.  For  it  contains  the  names  of  the  towns 
and  ftations  on  the  feveral  military-ways,  with  the  num- 
ber of  miles  between  each  of  thcfc  towns,  and  that 
wMch  ftood  next  to  it,  on  the  fame  road,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  day's  march.  It  is  divided  into  many  different  and 
di(lin£t  Itinera,  or  routs,  in  each  province  ;  fome  leading 
one  way,  feme  another  j  fotne  longer,  others  (horter. 
That  part  of  this  work  which  refpcdls  Britain  (with 
which  alone  we  are  at  prefent  concerned)  is  divided  into 
fifteen  of  tbefe  Itinera,  or  routs ;  of  ^ach  of  which  we 
(hall  give  the  original  (and  Mr.  Horfley's  tranilation}  in 
thetesct  \  with  a  few  (hott  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

ITiRI.  ROUTI. 

...  Miles. 

A  LiMiTB,  I.  E.  A  From  the  limit,  i.  e.  the 
VAIXO,     PILE-  wally  to  Hebberftow 

TOftivM       us-  fields^  ot  Broughton  156 

qp£    '  M.  ?•  CLVI 

-      Vol.  II.  E  e 
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No. 

IV. 

r-mm^    A  *  BREMENIO 

Riechefter 

W-. 

CORSTOPITVM 

M.  P.  3CX 

Corbridge 

20 

^  VI^p^MpH* 

M.  P^tX 

Rbichcttcr 

9 

VIKOVIA 

M.  P.  XIX 

Binchefter 

»9 

*  CATARAQTOW 

¥.  ^.  W» 

CataraA 

22 

*  ISVRIVM 

M.  P.  xxnr 

Aldborough 

24 

ii^BiACYM  ua» 

- 

York 

»7 

- 

VI.  ViCT&nC 

li.  B.  XVU 

«  ORRVBUTIoyB 

If.  K  Vll 

Oa  Derwent  rirtr 

7 

^  ^iPkough  Doc^r  Galcy  in  lus  Commeottryi  oa  the  Irib 
i^ry»  p.  7t  placeth  Br^mcoiuoDt  ^  Bvani^tMiy  cb  tke  lirer  Br& 
miih  in  NortluxmberUud ;  ?n4  QthgfS  plik^  it  at  Biamptott  is 
^ui^lperland  ;  yet  th^  alt^r  t^at  <^^a  foup4  at  Riechctery 
near  the  head  of  the  rjver  Readi  in  NorthuQibcrlaod,  wrth 
the  name  Brexnenium  upon  it,  is  a  demonflratioa  that  thk 
was  its  real  fituation.     Horflcy  Bnt.  Rom.  p.  243. 

^  Both  DoAor  Gale  and  Camden  have  evidently  miftakeii 
the  fitufttion  of  Vindomm*a  ;  the  former  pkdng  it  at  Dolaade^ 
vij^Mn  kfs  thaa  five  miles  of  Corbridge  1  and  the  otiier  at 
WaU^end,  which  is  quit«  out  of  the  way  of  this  Itcr»  wlicb 
proceeds  fron^  north  to  fouthi^  along  the  famous  military  road 
called  Vatling-ftreet.     See  Horfley's  Bnt.  Rom.  p.  39^ 

*  This  Roman  town  and  ft ^  Ion  was  fituated  in  the  fields  of 
Xhornboroiigh,  about  half  a  mile  above  Catarad-bridge,  qi^ 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Swak,  ^vhere  fomc  faint  vcftigei 
of  rt,  amd  of  the  military  ways  leading  to  and  from  it»  are  fhB 
irifible,  and  whare  many  Roman  coins  hare  beeti  fooikL 

**  This  town,  in  another  Iter,  is  called  Ifunim  Brigautimit 
and  viras  probably  the  capilal  oP  that  powerful  BritiOi  BilM 
the  Brigantes.  It  was  unqueflionably  fituated  at  Aldborougfat 
on  the  river  Ure,  ftora  whence  Ifurunx  deijfe4  il«  ancteal 
Bri<ii(h  and  Roman  name.  The  foundations  of  the  rampans 
may  iUU  be  traced. 

«  This  ftation  was  unqueflionably  fituated  on  the  banfca  of 

the  rivcp  !@erweat^  &01&  which  it  derived  tu  naoMv  tiM>igli 

the  particular  fpot  on  which  it<  ftcgd  .casnot  now  be  aiioer- 

15  ,    laincdi 


•^   UELGOVITIA        M.  P.  :kltl         WlghtOIl 

«  rttJETORio       Ht.  P.  ikV      HABfe»fto#.fidd8,  ^t 

Brougbt6n  15 

ITER    11.  ROUT    n. 

ji   VALLO  AD  POtiTVM   %t'-    FroRi  bcyood  the  wall 
TVPAS     M.  p.  ccccLXXxi        to  Richborougb|  .in 

Kent  48c 

^  A   BLATO  BVI^IO  Middlcbj 
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taiii«d.  Gaky  Camden,  Baxter^  and  others*  fU  it  at  AUhf  t 
but  Mr.  Horflcy  thinks  that  out  of  the  line,  and  rather  fup- 
pofes  it  to .  have  been  at  Kexby ;  though  there  are  no  vef- 
tigcs  of  it  remaining  at  either  of  thefe  places. 

^  This  flation  is  generally  pladed»  by  antiquaries^  at  Wigh- 
ton»  or  at  Godmanharo,  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 
'  9  fftflai'iiim  is  placed,  by  feteral  antiquaries,  at  J^attiilg- 
fofi;  but  Mr.  HoiiQey,  for  vanous  reafons,  thinks  it  mori 
fHi^h\e  thai  it  ftood  either  at  Broughton,  or  in  Hebbcrftow- 
Md^^  on  the  grand  military-way  now  caHcd  HIgh-ftreef, 
which  runs  from  the  Humber  to  Lincoln.  Horfley  Brit.  Rom. 
p.- 405,  3cc. 

^  The  tracing  this  very  k)ngvrouty  which  feems  to  have 
reached  from  one.  end  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  to 
the  other,  is  attended  with  toany  difficulties,  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  never  be  removed*  Antiquaries  are  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  the  fituation  of  Blatum  Bulgium,  the 
place  where  it  begins;  for  though  Cambden,  Gale,  Baxter, 
gmA  forte  others  have  fixed  it  at  Boulnefs,  on  the  fouth  cdaft 
df  Soltvay  flrth,  at  t*fe  end  of  SevertXs's  Wall,  yet  Mr.  Hor(l<?y 
kItH  made  i!  highly,  probable  that  h  was  redly  fitaited  at 
Middleby  in  AfmfKidfde. 

^  If  ^lattlln  Bidgium  wis  ttally  at  MCddkby,  every  ^ir^ 
cumftanct  leads  us  to  fix  the  Caftra  £xpk)ratorum  at  M<et4^ 

E  e  a  by. 
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No.  IV. 

Carlifle                               »z 

M.  P.  XII 

>  yOREDA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Old  Pcnritb                      14 

»  ^ROVONACIS 

:  M*  P.  XIB 

Kirbythurc                        ij 

VBHTfiRIS 

M.  P.  XIII 

Brugh,  under  Scanemore  13 

"  LAVATRIS 

M.  P.  XIV 

Bowes                              14 

CATARACTONI 

M.  P.  XVI 

Cataraa                            16 

ISVRIVM    ' 

'  -u.v.xxiv 

AMborough                      24 

• EBVRACTM 

M.  P.  xvn 

York                                 17 

by,  and  the  mote  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  For  at  tBe 
former  there  was  a  famous  Roman  town,  and  at  the  other  an 
exploratory  camp.  Both  thefe  places  are  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  Blatum  Bulgium  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luguvallium  oa 
the  «ther,  and  iit4iated  on  the  ntilftary-way  which  kd  from 
the  one  to  the  other^ 

^  Though  Dr.  CJale  fixes  LuguvaUium  at  Old  Carlifle,  yet 
it  14  on  many  accounts  more  probable  that  it  ftood  where  the 
city  of  Carlifle  now  Hands. 

1  Old  Penrith,  which  was  certainly  the  place  where  dK 
Roman  ilation  Voreda  ftood,  is  fituatcd  at  the  north- weft  end 
of  Plumptonwall,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  prefiait 
town  of  Penrith,  on  a  noble  military-way,  which  Ib  there  m 
higheft  prefervation. 

"^  Dr.  Gale  was  certainly  miilaken  in  placing  BroTonacts 
at  Kendale,  which  is  n^orc  than  ten  miles  further  from  Pen- 
rith, and  quite  out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter.  Bat  the  ftatioa 
^ear  Kirbythure,  where  Romdti  infcriptious  and  other  anti- 
quities have  bebn  found,  anfwers  exadly  to  the  fituatioa  of 
BrovonacsB. 

*  The  Roman  military-way  on  which  this  and  the  laft  ftatioa 
were  fituatcd,  is  in  fuch  high  prefervation,  the  veftiges  of  the 
fbtions  are  fo  plain,  and  the  diftances  aofwer  fo  eaiadlyt 
that  there  can  be  no  difpute  about  their  fitoation* 

^  Thi»  Iter  or  Rout  coincides  with  the  forU  from  CatanA 
ta  Yori:. 
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Miltt.    No.  iV/ 
'  CALCARIA         M.  P.  IX  TaJcaftcr  9   ^'--^v^ 

<  CAMBODVNO     "M.  P.  XX         Near  Grctland  ^o 

'  MANVCio  M.  p.  XVIII     Manchefter  18 

•  CONDATE^         M.  P.  XVIII      Near  North wich  18 

*  DEVA  LEG.    XX.  ChcftCf  "20 

VICT.  M.  P.  XX" 

*  Bovio  M.  P.  X  Near  Strctton  16 

P  York  was  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times, 
being  a  colony,  the  rcfidence  of  the  governor  of  the  proyincc, 
and  foqiietimet  even  of  the  emperors,  and  the  head^quarters 
of  the  jQxth  legion*  It  is  no  wonder, '  therefore,  that  it  is  fo 
often  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary ;  and  .that  fo  many  roads 
led  to  it  and  from  it.  This  Iter  from  York  proceeds  upon  a 
diSereat  road  from  the  firft,  pointing  more  to  the  weft.  It  is 
a  little  uncertain  whether  Calcaria  was  fituated  at  TadcaCbcr 
or  at  NeMoh-kyme.  See  Horflcy  Brit.  Ronu  p.  411.  Camd. 
Brit.  p.  670- 

4  Cambodunam  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Baxter  at 
Almonbury,  where  fome  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  ; 
but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  near 
Gretland  ;  and  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  ' 

numerals,  which  Hiould  have  been  xxx. 

'  The  Roman  ftation  Manucium,  is  univ^ally  agreed  tp 
have  b^en  fituated  near  Manchefter,  where  the  veftiges  of  it 
arc  ftill  vifible.  But  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  there  is  alfo  an  error 
berc  in  *  the  numerals,  which  he  imagines  were  originally 
xxui.  The  original  Britifti  name  of  this  place.  Dr.  Gale 
conje^ures,  was  Main,  which  iignifics  a  rock. 

*  Though  Cohdate  hath  been  generally  placed  at  Coiigle« 
ton,  Mr.  Horfley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  it  was  fbme- 
where  near  Northwich. 

*  Deva  was  unqueftipnably  fituated  where  the  city  of  Chefter 
now  ftands,  and  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  head«quarters 
of  the  twentieth  legion. 

*  Bovium  is  placed  by  fome  antiquaries  ^t  Bangor-mooa^ 

•  horum,    by    others    at    Boverton,    and    by    Mr.  Horfley 

E  c  3  fomewhcre 
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H,  f.  XX 

Nc^t  Draiton 
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y  RVTTNIO 

ui  T.\u 

Near  Wem 

*  VRIOCOMIO 

M.  P.  XI 

Wroxcter 

•  VXACOMA 

M.  P.  XI 

Near  Sheriff  Hales 

^  PENNOCRVCIO 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  the  river  Peiik 

ETOCETO 

M.  P.  xn 

Wall  near  Litchfield 

*  If  ANDVESSEDO 

U.  p.  XVI 

MaDceftpip 

16 

femewhere  near  Strittow.      But  its  fitnatioa  is  raStj  is* 
koowo. 

*  Antiqaarics  are  no  lefs  divided  in  tbeiV  opinions  aboaS  . 
the  iituaUon  of  thu  ftation,  vrhich  it  in  reaUty  as  Httk  knoini 
as  that  of  the  former. 

r  Camdeny  Gale^  and  Baxter,  are  unanimous  in  their  op»> 
nions  that  Rutunium  wa*>  fituated  at  Rowton-cafUe ;  hut  Mr. 
Horfley  is  very  pofitive  that  it  was  reaHy  at  Wem,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rodan. 

*  Urioconiuni  was  certainly  fituated  at  Wroxeter,  wad  m 
ancient  Britifh  name  Urecon  is  ft  ill  prefcrved  in  that  of  a 
ndgbbouring  mountain  called  the  Wnrken. 

*  Dr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Camden  place  Uxacon^  at  Okenyakt 
and  Mr.  Baxter  at  Newport ;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  foDowing  tht 
traft  of  the  miUtary-way,  and  obferving  <he  diftance,  fixes  it 
at  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near  Shenff  Hales. ' 

^  Though  Dr.  Gale  is  pofitive  that  this  ftation  was  fituated 
at  Stretton,  yet  it  h  more  probable,  on  feveral  acooants, 
that  It  wa»  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Penk,  at  of  near 
the  town  of  Penkridge. 

*  All  our  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  place  Manduefladoai 
at  Manceiler,  which  Hands  on  the  Roman  mOitary-w^y  calle4 
Watling-ftrtet,  and  where  many  Roman  corns  have  been 
found.  Camden  and  Gale  derive  its  andent  Briufli  name 
from  Maen,  a  rock ;  but  Mr.  Baxter  derives  it  from  Ifimdo 
Efiedfn,  whicli,*  he  fays,  is  a  family  seat  or  dty.  But  it  was 
perhaps  really  derived  from  Mandu  Huicd,  the  dty  or  ca* 
pital  of  the  Huicd,  the  ancient  Britiflk  inhabitaiits  of  tbclc 
parts. 


*  vEMoKit  u.  P.  xii       Clcyccfter 

•  BiNNAVBMNA  M.  P.  X7it     NdaT  Dafentry 

'  LACTODOKO        lit.  P.  XII  Towccftef 

•  MA«ioviHTo  M.  P.  xvxi  Fcnny  Stratford 
I7VR0C0BR1VIS  M.  P.  XII  Duiiflable 
^  TEROLAMio  M.  P«  Xii  St.  Aibans 

*  isvLLoNiACi$  M,  p.  IX  Brocklcy  hills 
^  LONDiMio  M.  P.  XII  London 

'  This  (Ution  is  fuppofed  to  haTC  ftood  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  two  great  military  roadr,  called  the   Fofle  and  ' 
Watling-ftrect,  interfe£ted  each  other. 

*  Though  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  and  Dr.  Stukeley,  have 
placed  Bennavenna  at  Weedon,  Mr.  Horflcy's  reafons  for 
fixing  it  at  or  near  Daventry,  feem  to  be  fattsfadory. 

'  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr.  Gale  have  fixed  Ladlodorum  at 
Stony  Stratford,  and  imagine  that  its  original  Britiih  name 
was  compounded  of  the  t¥r6  Britfifh  words,  Lach,  a  ftone, 
and  Dour,  water.  Mr.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Di6Uonary,  de- 
rives this  name  from  Lach,  a  ftone,  and  Toni,  to  cut. 

«  Mr.  Horflcy  conje6^ures  that  the  two  ftatioris,  Magio- 
^ntum  and  Durocobrfvaf,  have  been  tranfpofed  by  the  car^- 
leflhefs  of  fome  tranfcriber,  and  that  Durocobrivz  was  at 
Fenny  Stratford,  and  Magiovintum  at  Dmiftable ;  becanfe,  in 
that  cafe,  the  meaning  of  the  onginal  Britiih  names  6f  thefc 
phces  will  be  more  agreeable  to  their  fituations. 

^  There  is  no  £fpute  among  antiquaries  about  the  fituation 
of  Verolamium,  which  was  unqueftionably  at  Verulam,  near 
St.  Albans.  It  was  a  very  flou^'fhing  and  populous  city  in 
the  Roman  times,  an^  honoured  with  the  title  and  privileges 
of  a  municipium  or  free  city. 

*  All  our  aAtiquaries  agree  in  placing  SuIloniac»  at  Brock- 
ley-hillsy  where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  foUnd. 
Mr.  Baxter,  and  fome  others,  think  that  this  was  the  (Capital 
of  the  famous  Caffivelanus,   which  was  taken  by  Jdh'us  Caefar. 

^  This  greac^  populous,  and  ricU  dty,  was  the  capital  of 
provincial  Britain  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  point  to  which 
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^  NOVIOMAGO         M.  P.  X 

Woodcotc,  near  Croydon  lo 

VAGNIACIS              M.  r.    XVUI 

Northflcct 

i8 

«  DVROBRIYIS       M.  P.  IX 

Rochefter 

9 

^ 

"  DVROLEVO            M.  P.  XVI 

Milton 

i€ 

•  DVROVERNO        M.  P.  XH 

Canterbury 

12 

P  AD  PORTVM  RI- 

RichborQugh 

12 

TVPIS                   M.  P.  XII 

• 

ITER    ni. 

ROUT 

m. 

Miks. 

A  LONDINO    AD 

From  London 

to  the 

PORTUM  pv- 

Haven  at  Dover 

66 

BRIS                   M.  P.  LXVI 

A  LONDINIO 

From  London 

DVROBRivis       M,  P.  xxvii      Rochefter 


27 


no  fewer  than  eight  of  thefc  Itinera  or  routs  of  Aotomnut 
led.  The  deriTation  of  the  name  of  this  famous  city  w31 
never,  perhaps,  be  fettled  to  univerfal  fatisfa^on :  but  thofe 
who  defire  to  fee  ^  the  moft  probable  conjcAures  of  learned 
men  about  it  at  one  view,  may  eonfult  Bullet's  Celtic  Dic- 
tionary, torn.  i.  p.  349,  350. 

'  The  fituation  of  this  Ration  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  Cam- 
den, Gale,  and  Horflcy,  have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Wood- 
cote. 

^  All  our  antiquauies  have,  on  good  grounds,  agreed  in 
fixing  DurobrivsB  at  Rochefter;  and  in  deriving  its  ancient 
Brililh  name  from  Dur,   a  river,  and  Briv,  a  town. 

"  The  fitu^on  of  this  flation  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr. 
Hoifley  feemMR)  be  fingular  in  placing  it  at  Milien. 

^  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  flation  ;  and 
Mr.  Baxter  derive*)  its  ancient  name  from  Dur,  a  riTer,  and 
Vern,  a  fanftuary. 

f  This  long  rout  terminates  at  Rickborougb,  where  the 
Romans  commonl7  embarked  for  the  contineBti  m  we  do 
now  from  Dover. 
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From  London 

DVROBRIVIS        M.  P.  XXVII 

Rocheftcr 

^7 

DVROVBRNO    '    M.  P.  XXV 

Canterbury 

25 
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Lime,  near  Weft- 
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A    LONDINIO    LVGV- 

VALLIUM  AD  VAL- 

LVM  M.  P.  CCCCXLIII 

A  LONDINIO 


From  London  to  Car- 
liile,  near  the  wall    443 

From  London 


t  There  is  no  diTpute  or  uncertainty  about  the  fituation  of 
any  of  the  ftations  in  this  ihort  rout.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  take  notice  that  the  ftations  of  Noviomagus 
and  Vagniacac,  between  London  and  Rochefter,  and  of  Du- 
rolevum,  between  Rocheftcr  and  Canterbury,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  rout :  this  makes  it  probal^e  that  thefe  three 
ftations  had  been  flighted  by  the  Romans,  when  this  rout 
was  compofed ;  which  is  probably  the  reafoh  that  no  certain 
veftigcs  of  them  can  be  difcovered. 

'  All  the  ftations  in  this  ftiort  rout  have  been  mentioned 
before,  and  are  perfedly  well  known,  except  the  laft.  Le- 
manae  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  place 
which  is  called  Keufoi  AifAwr,  the  New  Port,  by  Ptolemy,  and 
to  have  been  fttuated  at  or  near  the  village  of  Lime,  about  a 
mile  beyond  Studfal-caftle.  It  was  a  haven  in  the  Roman 
times* 
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Near  Chelmtford, 

•r 

Writtic 
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•  COLONU             M.  P.  XXIV 

Colcheftcr 

24 

■    VILLA      PAV- 

STINl                  M.  ^.  XXXV 

Dunmow 

35  *>•  ^5 

AL.  XXV 

'  ICr&KOS              H.  p.  XVIII 

Chcftcrford 

IS 

P  CAMBOKICO      M.  P.  XXXV 

Icklingham 

35 

■  DVROtlPONTE  M.  P.  XXV 

Cambridge 

25 

*  DVROBRIVIS        M.  P.  XXXV 

Caftor 

15 

*  Notwithflanding  the  pompous  name  of  thw  iUtioo 
(Cvfar'ft  fcat)»  its  very  ruins  are  noi;tr  fo  entirely  ruinedt  that 
jts  exad  fituatioD  cannot  be  discovered ;  but  by  the  diflance 
Arom  London,  and  the  diredion  of  the  road  on  which  this 
rout  proceeds^  it  mud  have  been  at  or  near  Chelmsford. 

t  Though  oBr  antiquaries  are  divided  ia  their  opinions 
about  the  (ituation  of  Colonia»  it  feems>  upon  the  whole» 
to  be  mod  probable-,  that  it  was  at  Colcheftcr,  on  the  river 
Cohie,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

"  Villa  Fauftini  is  placed,  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Batter, 
at  St.  Edmo|Rf  s-bory  in  SufFolk  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  prt£ers 
thofe  copies  of  the  Itinerary  which  have  xxt  for  the  nume- 
ric vii,  fixes  it  at  Dunmow.  Wherever  it  was  fftnated,  it 
probably  derived  its  name  VtDa  FanfUniy  from  Ibroe  great 
Romaa  called  Fauftinus  having  a  country  feat  there. 

*  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden,  Gale»  and  Baxter, 
«t  Ichbumyw  in  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  BTorfley  fixes  it  at  a  hargt 
ferlified  piece  of  ground  between  Chefterfbrd  and  Ickiiton,  in 
Caxahridgelkirr. 

P  An  our  antiquaries,  except  Mr.  Horiley,  placrCambori- 
cmn  near  Cambridge,  at  a  place  called,  by  Bede,  Gnntcefler ; 
aod'demea  iH  name  from  Cam,   crooked,  and  Brit,  a  ford. 

*  Thofe  antiquaries  who  place  Camboricum  at  Cadlbridgt, 
fix  Durolipottv  at  Godmanchefter. 

*  Dr.  Gade  €xc9  Durobrivs  at  Bridge  Caderton,  two  mtlet 
■arth  fnnn  Stamfbrd ;  but  Camden,   Baxter,  and'  Horiley, 

(late 
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^  SEG£LOCI 
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Littkborough 
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M.  P*  XXI 

Donc»fter 

21 
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M.  P.  XVI 

Cafterford 

16 

BBORACO 

M*  P.  XXI 

York 

21 

f8TBRlGAN*nrM 

M.  P.  XVII 

AMbofough 

>7 

CATARACTONX 

M.  P.  XXIV 

Cataraa 

24 

LAVATRIS 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Bowes 

18 

▼sR-mit 

M.  P.  XIII 

B;nigh 

»3 

BROCAVO 

M.  P.  XX 

Broagham-caftle 

20 

LVGOTALLIO 

M.  P.  XXII 

CarKflc     ^ 

22 

place  it  at  Caftor,  upon  the  river  Neoi  or  rather  at  the  vSlagfr 
of  Domfordt  near  Caftory  where  many  Roman  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

^  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  that  Caufennae  was  fituated  where  Not* 
tingham  now  ftands;  but  Mr.  Horfley  fixes  (t  at  Ancafter. 
He  is  fenfible  that  this  will  not  correfpond  vrith  the  diftancc^ 
in  the  Itinerary  as  they  now  fiand»  and  therefore  fuppofes  that 
the  tranfcribers  had  committed  a  miflake  in  the  numerals^ 
which  fhould  have  been  xxxvi  oppofite  to  Caufennis,  ai^l 
TX  oppofite  to  Lindo. 

^  There  is  no  difpute  about  the  fituation  of  this  Ration, 
.  which  vras  a  Roman  colony^  and  a  place  of  great  note. 

^  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  pladng  Segelocunn  which 
is  called  Agelocum  in  the  eighth  Iter,  at  Littleborongh, 
where  Roman  coins,  altars,  and  other  antiquitiet  have  been 
found. 

*  As  there  is  no  difpute  among  ournntiq^aries  about  the 
fituation  of  this  and  the  following  ftations  in  riiis  Iter,  it  if 
uimeceffirf  to  detain  the  reader  widi  any  further  remarkt 
upon  it. 
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M. 

M. 

M, 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M 


P.  XXI 
P.  XII 
P.  XII 
P.  XVI 
p.  XII 
p.  XII 
p.  IX 
p.  XII 

p.  xin 
.  p.  xni 


ROUT    VI. 

Mites. 

From  London  to  I^in- 

coln  15^ 
From  London 

St.  Albans  21 

Dunftablc  12 

Fenny  Stratford  1 2 

Towceftcr  16 

Near  Daventrj  12 

Rugby  12 

Cleycefter  9 

Lciccftcr  1 2 

Near  Willoughby  13 

Near  Eaft  Bridgcford  13 


^  Thefc  irx  ftatlons  were  explained  in  tbe  fecond  Iter. 

*  Drs.  Gale  and  Stukeley  place  Tripontium  at  Dowbridgc  ; 
and  the  lall^of  thcfe  autbors  derives  it*  name  from  Tre,  a 
town,  and  Pant,  a  little  valley,  in  wbich  Dowbrjdge  h  fitu- 
atcd.  Camden  and  Baxter  fix  Tripontium  at  Torccftcr,  and 
Camden  derives  its  name  from  tbe  Britifb  words  Tair-ponti« 
wbicb  (ignifies  tbr^e  badges.  But  Mr.  Horfley  fuppofei  it 
to  bave  been  (Ituated  wbere  tbe  town  of  Rugby  now  flands. 

*  Tbis  Iter  leaves  Watling-ftrcct  at  Cleycefter,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  tbcnce  to  Lincoln,  on  tbe  Foffeway :  Ratae  is 
placed  by  ^1  our  antiquaries  at  Leioefter,  wbere  many  Ro- 
man antiquities  bave  been  found,  and  particularly  defcribed 
by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  otbers. 

*  Tbe  veftiges  of  tbis  ftation  are  dl(lin£lly  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  bit>  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  p.  102,  103. 

^  The  name  of  tbe  next  (lation,  Ad  Pontem,  batb  deter- 
mined Dr.  Stukeley  and  fome  otber  antiquaries,* to  place  it  at 
^ridgeford.  But  Mr.  Horfley,  foUoN^ing  tbe  courfe  of  the 
Vofleway,  and  obfcrvftg  tbe  diftanccs,  fixes  Margidunum  here, 
and  Ad  Pontera  at  another. 
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Mile«.     Not.  IV, 
Near  Southwell  7 

Brugh,  near  CoIUngham  7 


Lincoln 


12 


1  T  £  R    VU. 


ROUT    VII. 


A  "  REGNO  LON-  From  Chicheftcr  to 

.  DiNiVM  M.  P.  xcvi         London 

CLAVSENTO  M.  P.  XX  Old  Southampton 

•  VENTA  BELGA*  Winchcftcr 

RVM  M.  P.  X 

f  ^ ALLEVA,  ATRB-  Silchcftcr 


Mikf. 

96 

20 
10 

22 


BATVM 


M.  P.  XXII 


*  The  diftance  aitd  dircAion  of  the  road,  rather  than  any 
velUges  of  a  ftatioo,  determined  Mr.  Horfley  to  fix  Ad  Pon- 
tem  at  this  place  f  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newark  arufe  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  flagon. 

*  The  veftiges  of  this  Nation ,  which  are  very  faint,  arc  dc- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Stukclcy^  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  98,  99. 

■  Mr.  Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,  are 
unanimous  in  fixing  Regnum,  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  at 
Ringwood;  but  Mr.  Horfley  hath  produced  fevcral  reafons 
for  Tuppofmg  it  to  have  been  fituatcd  where  Chicheller  now 
(lands.. 

®  There  is  no  difpute  among  our  an^iquanes  about  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  ftation.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Belgje.  For 
the  word  Ventae,  which  is  joined  to  the  name  of  feveral  of  the 
ancient  Britifh  nations,  to  denote  the  capital  of  thefe  nations, 
1$  derived  by  Mr.  Baxter  from  Aie  old  Britifh  word  Went,  head 
or  chief. 

P  Dr.  Stukeley  hath  produced  feveral  arguments  for  placing 
Calleva  at  Famham,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  196 ;  and  Mr- 
Horfley  hath  given  his  reafons  for  fixing  iuat  Silchefber,  in 
htf  intah.  Roman,  p.  458.  ,  ■ 
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A  F  F  J& 

19  U  M  Jk* 

No.  IV. 

1 

fio. 

M.  F.  XZII 

NearOMWiatfbr 

22 

LOKDINIO 

U.  F.XZII 

Loffdoa 

22 

ITER 

VIII. 

ROUT  vni. 

AB  EBVUACO  LON- 

u 
From  York  to  Lon- 

IP- 

DINIVM         M 

.  p.  CCXXVII 

don 
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AD  EBYRACO" 

From  York 

LAGEaO 

M.  P.  XXI 

CafUcford 

21 

DANO 

U.  P.  XVI 

Doncafter 

Jtf 

AGELOCO 

M.  P#  XXI 

Littleborongh 

21 

LINDO 

M.  P.  XIV 

Lincoln 

14 

CItOCOCOLANA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Bnigh,  near  ColinfhMi 

X4 

MARGI0VMA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Near  Eaa  Bridgeford 

M 

TERNOMBTA 

If.  P.  XII 

Near  Willoughby 

12 

EATIt 

IC  P.  XII 

Leiceder 

12 

TBMOMIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Cieyccftcr 

r2 

BAMHAVAMTO 

M.  P.  XVIII 

i8 

ifAGioviirra 

M.  P.  XXVII I 

Fenny  Stratford 

28 

BTftOCOBEinS 

11.  P.  XII 

Dnnftable 

12 

TEROLAMIO 

If.  P.  Xlf 

St.  Albans 

12 

'  LOMDINtO 

M.  f.  XXI 

London 

21 

ITER 

DL 

ROUT    IX. 

MHo. 

A  VENTA  ICENOEVM  LON-       From  Caifter^    near 
iHMiVM      u.  p.  cxxvin        Norwidii  to  Lon- 
don *  fzS 
'  A  TBNTA  ICENO&VM              From  Caifter 

n  Some  of  our  antiquariet  pkce  Hm  fiation  at  Coldnook, 
othert  at  Readings  and  others  at  Stainet. 

'  AO  the  ftatfoDt  id  this  roui  have  been  mentioned  in  tomt 
of  the  former. 

•  Venta  Icenfmrn  was  probably  the  capkal  of  the  fcca^ 
and  li  generally  fuppofed^  by  our  antiquaries  to  ha^  been 

ftntcd 


APrBIfBtt.Sv 


^  CAMfi^ETOMlO  M.P,  XXll 


*  AD  Ans4M  ' 

f  CAMVLODVNO 

*  CANONIO 
CJI8AR0MAQ0 

*  PYROLITO 

X,ONDlNIO 


M.  P.  XV 
M.  P^  VI 
M.  P.  IX 
M.  P.  XU 
M.  P.  XVI 
AL.  ixVI 

M,  p.  XVX 


Wttlpit  '   " 

Strecrord 
Witham 
Mal^on 
Fambridge 
Near  Chelmsford 
Ledlon 


ftlilet. 

6 

9 
12 

16 
16 


fituatcd  at  Caift<ra  about  three  miles  from  Norwich,*  which  tt 
beCered  to  baTC  arifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  aDcient  city. 

'  Mr.  Camdea  fuppofe^  thjs  ftation  was  at  Thetford,  but 
Dr.  Gale  and  Mh  HorHey  agree  in  fixing  it  at  Wulpiu 

^  Mr,  Camden  aad  J)r  Gak  fix  this  fbtion  at  Bretonham^ 
on  the  river  Breton  ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  thiufes  the  diflance  futts 
better  with  Stretford»  near  the  oonfiuence  of  the  Breton  and 
the  Stown 

*  Our  anti<iuaries  have  made  a  variety  of  conjectures  about 
the  rc^on  ahd  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  ftation,  \irhich 
are  all  uncertain.  '  Dr.  Gale  fuppofes  it  was  fituated  at  Bark* 
low,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Fafit,  and  imagines  that  the 
real  name  of  the  ftation  was  Ad  Panfam.  But  Camden  and 
Horsey  faaire  fiiLeik  at  Witham. 

'  Though  Camulodunum  had  been  the  capital  of  the  great 
Bfitiih  kii^  Cwiobgline',  tke  tirft  Rbmaa  colony  in  tha»  iteidy 
andk  a  pUure  of  great  ip«(^ficencc;  yet  it  is.mw  fo  entirely 
nuned»  that  our  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opi* 
nicmaalmat  the  placr  where  it.  >«a&ixtnatod.  Dfew  Gate  coa- 
tefiix  emeftijT  ^^  Waldca  i  Talhott  SuIliogAeety  a^  Baaiiei^' 
ar^  M  pofit^TQ  for  Colchi;fterf  ^hUe*  Camden,  HonQ^,  aod 
oihe)Fi  pl«id  foe  Maldon. 

«  li^  Camd^B  hath  pkcfd  th».  fti^ioa  al  ChijmiiQid»»  anl 
Dr.  Oalt  IM^  fiifd  i^  ati  X^Mfc  Q^uCeU* 

*  Tt  iaioMigined  tjnt  thd  tr«ftfcrib«Ta  have,  hti*  c^mm'M/A  a 
atftaka  io  the  uHmeyht  which  (h#iil4  havt,t^c%9x)H 
fitciP  DuroUtOy  and  r  oppoAtc  to  Londinio. 
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AppeNorx. 


No.  IV. 


ITER 

X. 

ROUT    X- 

Ida. 

A  GLANOVEMTO  MEDIOLA- 

From  Lanchefter,   in 

NVM 

M.  P.  CL 

the  county  of  Dur- 
haiTi^  to  the  ftation 
near  Draiton^  on  the 

' 

borders  of  Shrop- 

(hirp 

ISO 

*  A  GLANOVEMTO 

From  Lanchefter 

GALATA 

M.  P.  xvin 

AL.  XXVIII 

Old-Town 

i8 

ALONE 

M.  P.  X^ 

Whitley-caftlc 

12 

GALACVM     ' ^ 

M.  P.  XIX 

Appleby    , 

«9 

BREMETONACIS 

M.  P.  XXVII 
AL.  XXXII 

Overborough 

a? 

COCCIO 

M.  P.  XX 

Ribcheftcr 

20 

AL.  xxy 

A 

MANCVNIO 

• 

If.  p.  XVII 
AL.  XXVII   , 

Mancheftcr 

»7 

CONDATE 

M.  P.  xvin 

Near  Northwich. 

18 

MEDIOLANO 

M.  p.  XVIU 

Near  Drsritop 

iS 

AL.  XXYIII . 

ITER 

XI. 

ROUT    XI. 

MUe. 

A  «  SECONTIO  DEVAM 

From  Caeraarvon  to 

M< 

p.  LXXXIII 

Cheftcr 

«3 

*  This  h  the  mofft  difficah  and  perplexing  root  of  any  in 
the  Itinerary,  •and  there  are  hardly  any  two  of  oor  antiquaries 
agreed  about  the  beginnlngy  end',  or  courfe  of  it.  In  thii 
perplexity  we  have  chofen  Mr.  Horfley'Tor  our  guide ;  and 
refer  fuch  of  our- readers^  have  a  tafte  for  inquiries  of  this 
kind»  to  his  notes  upon  it  in  his  Brit.  Rom.  p.  4481  ^c 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this ;  that  the  trap- 
(crihm  of  the  Itinerary  have  committed  ferend  miftakesm 


.     APPE 

N  D  I  X. 

Miles. 
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X  «EGoimo 

"^ 

From  Caernarvon 

i^-V*-^ 

COMOVIO 

M.  p.  XXIV 

Caer  Rhyn 

^4 

%iius 

la.  p.  XlX 

AL.  XXI 

Bodvary 

»9 

. 

ftSTA 

A.  V.  xxxii 

AL.  ZXI 

Chdlcr 

3a 

ITERXn.  ROUTXn. 

una. 

7k  ^  CALBVA  ^i4?IUi>i0iqYM  Froixi    Sikhcfter,    by 
VBJCoNnrM  Egerton,  toWroxc- 

M.'>,  CLxxxvi        ter  186 

^  CALEVA  From  Silchefter 

'  ViMDOMi         M.  p.  XT  Farnham  15 

tiie  put^'erais.  For  in  many  of  tfaefe  routs  the  fum  total  of 
tlie.  miles  preHiedi  differs  from  the  real  amount  of  the  par- 
feuiafs.,  £v^n  in  this  (hort  one,  the  difference  between  the 
iRltti  ftf^Xci  (83)  ihd  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars  (75) 
It  no  lefs  than  eight*;  and  Mr.  Horfley.  thinks  both  numbers 
are  Vrotig,  and  that  the  whole  length  of  this  rout  was  no  more 
^hiin  iSj  thilis. 

*  This  rout  from  SHcheftcr,  near  Reading,  to  Wroxctcr, 
takes  a  prodigious  compafs  to  Mundunum,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  ftation  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  it.  The  fum 
prefixed  to  this  rout  differs  no  lefs^  than  104  from  the  real 
amount  of  the  particulars. 

•  Though  Mr.  Horfley  is  fingular  in  his  opintoti  that  Caleva 
was  fituated  at  Silchefter,  yet  the  su^uments  which  he  hath 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  opinion,  feem  to  amount  almofl  to 
a  demonilration. 

'  Jdr  Mr.  Horfley  is  right  in  placing  Caleva  at  SHchefter,  he 
fs  probably  right  aifo  in  placing  Vindomis  at  Farnham,  though 
contraVy  to  the  jgeneral  opinion.  It  is  impoflible  for  us,  at 
"this  diflance  of  time,  to  difcovcr  what  engaged  the  Romans  to 
make  fuch  fudden  turns,  and  fuch  long  excuHions  in  feveral 
of  thefc  routs.    In  the  fevcnth  rout  it  is  only  22  miles  from 

Vol. 'II.  F  f  Caleva 
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No.  IV. 

VENTA    BELGA^ 
RVM 

M.  P.  XXI 

Winchcftcr 

21 

BKIGE 

M.  P.  XI 

AL.  IX 

Broughton 

II 

90RBI0DVN0 

M.  P.  IX 
AL.  XI 

Old  Sarum 

9 

«  VINDOCLAD.IA  M.  P.  XIII 

Near  Cranbum 

n 

*•  DVRKOVARIA 

M.  P.  VIU 
AL.  XXXVI 

Dorcbefter      - 

8 

'*  MVRIDVNO 

M.  P.  XXXVI 

AL.  VIII 

Near  Eggerton 

3« 

*  SCADVM    NVK 

r- 

Near  Chifelborough 

^5 

NIORVM 

M.  P.  XV 

CaleVa  to  V enta  Belgarum ;  but  in  this  onC)  making  m  i 
pafs  by  VindomiS)  It  is  no  fewer  than  36  mileB. 

<  Dr.  Stukeley  traced  the  Roman  road  all  the  way  fron 
Old  Sammy  for  13  milesy  to  near  Borofton,  where  he  placet 
Vindocladia.     See  Itin.  Curio f.  p.  180. 

^  All  our  antiquanes  agree  in  fixing  Dnmotaria  at  Dor* 
chefter,  where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  foondt  and 
the  veiliges  oF  the  Roman  walls  of  the  city,  and  of  an  am- 
phitheatre without  them,  are  iliU  vifible,  and  have  been  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  It  in.  Curiof.  p.  150,  &c.  Mr.  Horf- 
ley  very  reafonably  fuppofcs  that  the  numerals  have  been 
tranfpofed  by  the  carelcffnefs  of  fomc  tranfcriber;  and  that 
XXX  (hould  have  been  fet  oppofite  to  Dumovaria,  and  Tifi 
oppofite  to  Muriduno. 

<  Camden,  Gale,  and  Stukeley  place  this  Nation  at  Seatoo» 
and  Baxter  fixes  it  at  Topffham. 

^  Scadum  Nunniorum  is  unqueftionably  a  miftake  of  die 
tranfcriber  for  Ifa  Dumnoniorum,  which  hath  been  pbccd  by 
all  our  other  antiquaries  at  Exeter ;  but  Mr.  HoScj  gives 
his  reafons  for  differing  from  them  in  his  Brit.  Ron. 
p.  4^«j  4^3- 


A  P  P  E 

>  LBVCA'RO            M.  P,  XV 

•  BOMIO                M.  P.  XV 
■  NIDO                     M.  P.  XV 

•  XSCALEGVA  AV- 

N  D  I  X. 

Near  Glaftenbury 
Near  Axbridgc ' 
Near  Portbury 
Caerleon 
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5S 

GVSTA 

M.  P.  XV 

BVBJLIO 

M.  P.  IX 

Uflt 

9 

GOBANNIO 
MAGNI8     * 

M.  P.  XII 
M.  P,  XXII 

Abergavenny 
Kenchefter 

12 
22 

P  BRAVINIO 

M.  P%  XXIV 

Ludlow 

24 

VRIOCONIO 

M,  P.  XXVII 

Wroxeter 

27 

ITER 

XIII. 

ROUT  xni. 

AB  ISCA  CALBVAM 

From  Caerleon  to  SU 

MUct. 

* 

M.  P.  CIX 

chefter 

109 

^  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter  imagine  that  Leucarum  was 
fituated  where  the  village  of  Lohor  now  ftands,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lohor,  in  Glamorganfhire  ;  which  feems  to  be  al 
far  too  great  a  diftance. 

■  This  ftation  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Gale  at  Bovcrton, 
in  Glamorganfhire. 

'  Nidum  is  fixed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  Neathy 
in  Glamorganfhire.  It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  real  courfe 
of  this  rout  from  Mundunum  to  Ifcalegua  Augufta,  is  very 
uncertain. 

•  This  (hould  certainly  have  been  written  Ifa  Leg.  II. 
AugulU  ;  which  all  our  antiquaries  agree  was  fituated  at  Caer- 
leon (the  city  of  the  legion)  upon  Ufk,  which  was  a  place 
of  great  magnificence  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  fecond  legion,  called  Augufta. 

^  Mr.  Horfley  differs  from  our  other  antiquaries  concern* 
ing  the  fituation  of  this  and.  the  preceding  fUtion,  but  he 
hath  given  very  firong  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.  See 
Brit.  Rom.  p.  465,  466. 

F  fa 
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No.  IV. 

4  AB  ISCA 

• 

Frott  Cletleon 

USo. 

BVRRIO 

M.  F.  IX 

Ulk 

'  BLE8TIO 

M.  P.  XI 

MoanuMtll 

IX 

•  IRICONIO 

M.  "P.  XI 

Near  Rofi 

tt 

CLIVO 

M.  P.  XV 

GlouccAer 

15 

*  DVROCORNO* 

CircnccRcf 

14 

VIO 

M.  P.  XIV 

•  SPINIS 

M.  P.  XV^ 

Spccn 

15 

CALLEVA 

M.  P.  XV" 

SUchcftcr 

15 

4  The  fum  total  of  the  mQes  prefixed  to  this  rooty  wlndi  li 
I09»  dilkrs  no  Ids  thu  19  from  the  Aim  of  die  ptrticoiuiv 
which  18  90.  This  is  a  demonft ration  that  there  it  an  error 
in  the  naiileralt.  Dr.  Stukeley  inriaginet  that  a  teioa*  iSb 
Canetk)  (Marlhoro\^h)>  with  the.  nvmcrab  ziz^  hath  bcca 
left  out  between  Durocomovium  and  Spinae* 

r  Mr.  Camden,  Drs.  Gale  and  Stakelejj  hire  phoed  dda 
.  ftatioa  at  Old-towh  in  Herefordihire. 

'  AricoBtum  is  placed^  by  all  oar  ether  aiitiq«arie%  at 
Kcnchefter.  But  this  appears  to  be  at  too  frcat  a  difaiHc^ 
and  out  of  the  courfe  of  this  Iter. 

'  As  this  diftance  between  Clevum  and  Durocoraonoa  is 
too  finall,  Mr.  Stukelej  thinks  the  numerals  were  orjgi> 
nallj  XIX. 

*  There  is  fufficient  evidence  that  Spins  wis  fitoated  at 
Speen.  But  as  zv  is  much  too  fmall  a  number  of  miks  far  the 
diiEbmce  between  Cirencefter  and  Speen,  we  maj  either  iiip- 
po£e  with  Dr.  Stukcley,  that  there  is  a-  ftation  onutted  be* 
tween  thefe  two  places ;  or,  with  Mr.  Horfley,  that  the  b» 
maals  oppoCte  to  Spinis  (hould  have  been  xzkt. 
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ITER 

XJV. 

ROUT 

XIV. 

Miles. 

*  mu  ALIO  ITIMERE  AB 

From  Caerkon  to  Sil- 

IMA  CALLEVAM 

cheftcr^  by  anothvv 

M.  P.  cm 

way 

103 

AB   ISCA 

From  CaerleoB 

^  VENTA  $ILVJIVM  U.  P.  IX 

Caergwent 

9 

ABOME 

U.  F«  IX 

Aunflmry 

9 

»  XBAIBCTVS 

M.  P.  IZ 

Henham. 

9 

*  AqyiS  SOU9 

M»  P.  VI 

Bath 

6 

^  VBRLVCIONE 

M»  P.  :^v 

NeatLeckbam 

15 

^UMSLIOME 

M.P.  XX 

Marlborough 

ao 
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*  At  this  and  die  former  rout  lead  from  and  to  the  fame 
fistcea,  it  is  highly  probable^  that  by  the  former  the  Romans 
dcfigned  to  pafs  the  Severn  by  a  bridge*  at  Gl«i^efter ;  and 
by  this  over  a  ferry  lower  down. 

f  This  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Silures,  oae  of  the 
braveft  of  the  iincient  Britifh  nations. 

'  Our  antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion  that  Trajedus. 
fliould  have  been  placed  before  Adone  ;  and  that  it  was  iitu- 
ated  at  Qldbury*  where  they  fuppofe  there  was  a  ferry  over 
the  Severn ;  but  Mr.  HorHey  imagines  that  Trajeftus  was 
fituated  at  the  pailage  over  the  Avon^  near  Henham. 

*  Aquae  Solis  was  unqueftion^bly  Bath^  which  was  mudit 
frequented  by  the  Romaqs  for  its  warm  and  medicinal 
fpriogs. 

^  Verlucio  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gale  at  Weftbury,  and  by  Dr, 
Stukeley  at  Hedington ;  but  Mr.  Horfley,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  military-way  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  and 
the  diftances  from  both  thefe  places,  thinks  it  more  pro* 
bable  that  it  was  fituated  near  Leckham,  or  at  Silverfield,  near 
Lacock,  where  great  quantities  of  Roman  money  have  been 
found. 
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M.  P.  XY 
AL.  XX 
M.  P.  XV 


ITER    XV. 

A  CALL  EVA  I8CAM  DVM- 

NONIORVM    M.  P.  CXXXVI 
A  CALLEVA 

TINDOMI  M.  P.  XV 

VENTA  BEkGA- 

RVM  M.  P.  XXI 

B&XGE  :  M.  P.  XI 

80EBIODVKI         M.  P.  VIII 
VIMDbCLADIA     M.  P.  Zll 
DVRNOVARIA       M.  P.  IX 
IfORIDVHO  M.  P.  XXXVI 

*  ISCA    DVMNO- 

NIORVM  M.  F.  XV 


Speen 

'S 

Silchcaer 

15 

ROUT 

IV. 

From  SUchcftcr  to  Cla- 

fciborough 
From  SilcIiHsfter 

136 

Farnham 

'5 

Winchcftcr 

2K 

Broughton 
Old  Sarum 

IC 

8 

Near  Cranbura 

12 

Dorchefter 

9 

Eggcrton  . 
Chifclborough 

36 

«  The  &ura  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter  is  lo^i  but  the  fum  of 
the  particulars  amounts  only  to  989  which  is  five  miles  kit. 
Mr.  Stukclcy  imagines  that  the  numerals  xx  were  originally 
fet  oppolitc  to  Spinis,  which  reconciles  the  fums  to  each 
other,  and  both  to  truth. 

*  All  the  ftations  in  this  rout  ha^c;  been  mentioned  in  focne 
of  the  former. 
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N  U  MB  E  R    V.  No,  V. 


M  AP   gT  BRITAIN,    according  ia  the 
Notitia  Imperil. 


N  U  M  B  E  R    VI. 

The  NOTITIA  IMPERII,  as  far  m  it  relates    No.  VI. 
io  BritaiA,  with" a  Tranflation  and  iTotes. 

qOME  of  the  moft  aaivc  of  the  Romiir  em^erbrl 

were  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  diftinft  knbwledgc  erf  the  ' 

.fcveral  provinces  of  their  wide-extended  empire  ;^^  that 

they  inight  be  enabkd  to  improve,  protcft,  arid  govern 

them  in  the  bcft  manner^  and  alfo  that  they  might  know 

how  to  draw  from  them  the  greateft  advantages  they 

were  capable  of  yielding.     Auguftus  compofed  a  .volume, 

/which  he  committed,  together  with  his  laft  will,  to  the 

cuftody  of  the  Vcftil  Virgins,  containing  a  brief  dc- 

fcription  of  the  whole  Roman  empire}  its  kingdoms, 

provinces,  fleets,  armies,   treafures,  taxes,  tributes,  ex- 

penccs,  and  every  other  thing  which  it  was  n^ceflary  or 

proper  for  a  prince   to  know  *.     Hadrian  wss  at  ftiil 

greater  pains  to  make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

his  dominions ;  for  with  this  view,  amongft  others,  he 

vifitcd  in  pcrfon  every  province,  add  even  every  cont- 

derable  city  of  the  empire  j  taking  a  particular  account 

*  SuetoA.  IB  OdaTio,  c.  loi.    Diooy  1. 56.  p.  5^1, 

Ff4  of 


A  PPENl^^X, 

of  the  fleets,  armies,  taxes,  cities,  walls,  rampaxtt, 
ditches,  anns,  machines,  and  every  other  thing  wordij 
of  attention  \  If  the  Memoirs  of  diis^  imperial  traTcUer 
were  now  extant,  they  would  prefent  us  with  an  cntcr- 
taLaing  vie^'of  tb^  ft^  of  0Y|r  co^qj^y  in  d^  q^ly 
period*  But  tbefe,  together  with  the  volume  of  Aoguftns, 
and  probably  many  others  of  the  fame  nature,  are  entirely 
loft.  Some  few  works,  however,  on  this  fubje£t,  have 
efcaped'the  devaftations  of  time,  and -the  no  kfii  deftmc- 
rive  ravages  of  barbarians.  Of  this  kind  are  die  Itinenny 
of  Antoninus,  already  explained,  and  that  which  if 
commonly  called  the  Notitia,  which  we  are  now  tx^ 
illuftrate.  ,  '    - 

Th^  ^tli^  ,zf  fi^U  leqgdi,  of  tl^s  yafqablf  tf^qmuxpfot 
of  antiquity.  Xfius  thu;s--Notitia  utraque  digoitatepi  cmn 
Orientxs  turn  Occidentis  lilcra  Arcadii  ffonoriique  tern* 
pora.  The  contents  of  it  are  fuitable  enough  to  this 
title,  being:  lifts  of  the  gdyttnors  of  theieveral  provim^ 
i^kl^  the  dvil  officers  which  compofed  their  courts  and 
CMct|ted  their  commands ;  and  alfo  of  the  chief  militarj 
ofiU:exs  in-  thefe  provinces,  the  troops  which  they  had 
«ader.  them,,  and  the  places  where  thej  were  ftationed* 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  this  work,  is  not 
known.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  feme  particular 
officsr -at  tfie  imperial  court,  whpfe  duty  it  was  to  compile 
filch  a  regiftor,  for  the  uie  of  the  Emperor  and  his  miAi- 
*fters,  out  of  the  returns  which  were  fent  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The.  precife  time  in  which  it  was  written  can- 
lao^  be  afcertained.  The  very  title  of  it  bear^,  that  it 
reached  below  the  thnes  of  Arc^ius  and  -Hbqorius,  who 
teigned  jointly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
of  whom  the  laft  died  A.D.  425  ;  and  the  contents  of  it 
fliew,  t|)at  thpfe  felons  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain,  were 

^  Dioo,  1.69.  p.  79^ 

written 


Ltten  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of 

ti'Hia  iiland.    To  give  the  reader  as  diftinA  ideas  as  poflible 

of  rhiipr  i^rn^tipn  qoatained  in  tfai&i  M^oi^ky  conceroiag  the 

l^2ite  of  his  country  in  that  period^  the  feveral  fe£tions  of 

it  ^Rrliich  relate  to  Britain  are  here  given  in,  th^  Qj^^gin^^ 

-^nrltli  a  tranflation  on  the  oppofite  p»ge«    To  thia  i;^  (ah* 

joined  a  fhort  commentary,  explaining  fuch  words  and 

tHings  as  would  not  be  fully  underftood  by  many  rcsi4ftX| 

*witbout  an  explanation. 
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APPENDIX. 

S  E  C  T  I  O    XUX. 
No.x VI.    CUB  difpofitionc  viri  fpeflabilis  *  vicarii  Britanniarum : 

^  Confularcs, 

'    ^  Maximae  CxfarienGs^ 

Valcntix ; 
PracGdes,' 

Britannix  primx, 

Bntannix  fecundx, 

Flaviae  Cscfaricnfis. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeflabilis  hoc  modo : 
^  Frincipcm  de  fchola  agentum  in  rebus  ex  ducenariisj 

Comiculariumy 

Numcraiios  duos, 

*  Commcntarienfem^ 

Ab  ^Stis, 

Curam  epiftolarum, 

Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

'  Exceptores, 

Singulares  et  reliquos  officiales. 

N  O  T  E  S  on  Scaion  XLIX. 

»  The  vicarii,  in  the  lower  empire,  were  o£Bcer8  of  ftatc 
next  in  dignity  and  power  to  the  praefc^  practorip.  The  vicaw 
of  Britain  had  the  chief  authority  over  all  the  five  provinces 
of  Britain,  under  the  praefe6l  of  GauL 

•*  Confulart  under  the  lower  empire,  were  of  two  kinds ; 
viz.  fuch  as  had  adnally  been  confuls;  or  fuch  as  had  the 
title  and  privileges  of  confuls  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
emperors,  though  they  had  never  enjoyed  the  high  office  of  the 
confulfliip.     Vid.  Cod.  Juftin.  L  12.  t.  3.  L4. 
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SECTION    XLtX. 

T  1  N  D  E  R    the   government  of   die  honourable  the    No,  VL 

vicegerent  of  Britain  are :  '' ' 

Confular  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain^?  called 

Maxima  Caeiarienfis, 

Valentia ; 
Prefidial  governors  of  thofe  parts  of  Britain^  called 
.  Britannia  prima, 

Britannia  fecunda, 
-  Flavia  Csefarienfis. 
This  honourable  vicegerent  hath  his  court  compded  in 

this  manner : 

A  principal  offiper  of  the  agents,  chofeh  out  of  the  du- 
cenarii,  or  under-officers, 

A  principal  clerk  or  fecretary, 

Two  chief  accountants  or  auditors, 

A  mailer  of  the  prifons, 

A  notary, 

A  fecretary  for  difpatches. 

An  affiftant  or  furrogate. 

Under  affiftants. 

Clerks  for  appeals, 

Serjeants  and  other  inferior  officers. 

*  See  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  five  provinces  into  which 
the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  were  divided,  in  the  third  fec- 
tion  of  the  third  chapter.  The  two  moft  northerly  provinces 
were  governed  by  confular8»  as  being  moft  expofed  to  danger. 

*  Under  the  lower  eiipirc  there  were  many  incorporated 
bodies  of  men  of  different  profeflions ;  and  thefe  incorporated 
bodies  were  called  Schola.     Vide  Cod.   Juftin.  1.  12.  t.  20. 

*  The  mafter  of  the  prifons  was  called  commentarienfis, 
from  his  keeping  an  exa6k  calendar  of  all  the  prifbners  in  all 
the  prifons  under  his  infpedlion. 

'  The  exceptores  were  a  particular  order  of  clerks  or  notaries, 
who  recorded  the  prooeedings  and  fentences  of  the  judges 
upon  appeals. 
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SICTIQ    LII. 

Ho.  Vk    »  Q  U  B  difpofitione  viri  fpe£labilis  comitis  Uttoris  StoiO^ 

Sm^jtT'  ^     ^  nici  per  Bricanniam  : 

Pnepofitus^  num«ri  Fortenfium  Othonar, 
Prapofitus  militum  Tungricanorum  Dubri% 
FraepoGtus  numeri  Turnacenfium  Lemannit, 

Pnepofitus  equltum  Dilmatarum  Braiio<i|^iiciifi«,  Bra- 
nod  uno, 

Praepofitus  equitum  StableGan.  Garionnonenfia^  Ga<p 
rionoonoy 

Tribunus  cohortU  primx  VetaGorum,  Regnlbioy 

Prae^ofitus  lej;ionk  fecundae  AuguHact  Rutupis^ 

PraepoGtus  nutneri  Abulcorum>  Andcridae> 
PraepoGtus  numeri  exploratorumi  ^  portu  Adumi. 

Of&cium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpeftabilis  comes  hoc  mode: 

Principem  ex  officio   magiftri  praefentialium  a  parte 

peditum, 
Numerarios  duos,  ut  fupra,  ex  officio  fupradi^o^ 
-Commentarienfcm  ex  officio  fupradido, 
Corniculariumy 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
•*  Rcgerendariura, 
Exceptores, 
SiDguIares,  et  reliquos  officiales. 

NOTES    on    Scaion  HI. 

*  .For  a  defcription  of  the  office  of  the  cooDt  of  the  Saxon 
fhorcy  fee  chap.  3.  fe^.  3. 

^  Thcfe  DUHieri  were  probably  cither  detachment*  or  mde- 
pendent  companies* 
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SECTION    LH. 

:YlNDER  the  goveromeat  of  the  honourable  the    Md.  VI. 

count  of  the  Saxon  (horc  in  Britain:  *    "  "    ' 

The  conunander  of  a  detachment  of  Fortenfis  at  Odiona, 
The  commander  of  the  Tungrian  foldiers  at  Dover^ 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  foldiers  of  Toumay 

at  Lime, 
^     The  commander  of  the  Dahnatian  horfe,  ftyled  Brano* 

dunenfisf  at  Brancafter, 
The  commander  of  the  Stablefiaa  horfe,  Ityled  Gartbn* 

nonenfis,  at  Borough^-caftle, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Vetafians  at  Recuhrer, 
The  commander  of  the  fecond  legion,  called  Augufta^ 

at  Richborough, 
Thecommanderof  adetachmentof  the  Abutciat  Anderida^ 
The  oommander  of  a  detachmentt^  fcout^i^t  Portfrnouthi 

This  honourable  count  hath  hb  court  compofed  in  this 
manner : 
A  principal  of&cer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  foot 

in  ordinary  attendance. 
Two  auditors,  as  above,from  the  above-mentioned  court, 
A  mailer  of  the  prifons,  from  the  fame  court, 
A  cleik  or  fccrctary, 

AnalBftant,  •   ( 

An  under-affiftant, 
A  rcgifter. 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Seijeauts,  and  under  under-oflicers. 


*  For  an  account  of  thefe  nine  ilations,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  fhore,  fee  chap.  3.  fedL  5. 

^  The  regerendarius  was  fo  called  from  the  verb  rcgerere, 
which  cxpreffed  his  ofRce  of  colle£ting  writings,  and  copying 
them  into  regifters  for  their  prcfcrvation. 
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SECTIO    LUI. 
No.  VL    CUB  difpofitionc  vlri  fpcaabili$  *  comids  Britanntaram  ; 

Provincia  Britanniae. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpe£bibilis  comes  hoc 
modo: 
Principem  ex  officio  magiftri  militum  prxfentalium 

alternis  annis, 
Commentarieiifem^  ut  fupra, 

Numerarios  duos  fingulos  ex  utroque  officio  fupradido^ 
Adjutorem» 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singuiares,  et  reliquos  officiales. 

NOTE    on  Scaion  ^111. 

■  For  a  dcfcription  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  Britain,  fee 
cliap.  3.  fed.  3.  When  this  fcdion  of  the  Notitia  was  writ- 
ten. It  fecms  probable  that  the  forces  which  had  been  formerly 
under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Britain,  and  garri(bned 
the  ilations  and  forts  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  province,  were 
withdrawn,  as  no  longer  neceilary.  Thefe  forces,  however, 
arc  mentioned  in  fe£lion  40.  and  were  as  follows : 

Vi6lorcs  juniores  Britanniciani 

Primani  juniores 

Stcundani  juniores 

Equices  cataphradarii  juniores 

Equites  Seutarii  Aureliaci 

Equites  Honoriani  feniores 

Equites  Stableitani 

Equites  S}  ri 

Equites  Taifali, 
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SECTION    UIL 

T  tNDER  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count    No.  VL 
of  Britain :  *  — — ' 

The  province  of  Britain. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in  this 
manner: 

A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  die 
foldkrSf  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  every  jear^ 
The  matter  of  the  prifons,  as  above. 
Two  auditors,  one  from  each  court  above-mentioned. 
An  ai&ftant. 
An  under-affiftant. 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  under«officers. 
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Sect  lb  Lira. 

No.  VL     CUB  dlfpofitione  viri  fpeaabilb  *  ducis  Brittuftamiii- 

*»  Prsefc£lu8  Icgionis  fcxt«, 
PtsfeQias  eqokuin  Dahnatimm  ^  PneMio^ 
Prxfeflus  equitum  Crifpianorum  Dano, 
'  ffst£t6tm  ^qoftutn  Cataphr actai  ft iiun  ^  Moibto^ 
,  Pxaefeditis  nameK  Barcrfiimiitn  Tigrificnfian  ^  Atbeu^ 

Pnrfe£his  ntimeri  Nervidnim  DiEtenfium^  Di£U^ 

Praefcflus  numeri  vigilum  ^  ConcaAgitr, 
Prxfcftus  numeri  exploratorum  Lavatris, 
Pncfcflus  numeri  direftonim  Vcrtctly, 
Frxfefius  numeri  defenforum  ^  Braboniaco, 

NOTES   on  Sedtion  LXIII. 

■  For  an  acconnt  of  the  ofiBce  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  fee 
chap.  3.  fed.  3. 

^  The  he^d-quarters  of  the  fixth  legion  was  fo  well  known 
to  be  at  Eboracum  (York),  that  it  was  not  thought  neccflarj 
to  name  it  in  the  Notitia. 

^  Przfidium  is  a  Notitia  ftation  wliich  is  not  mentioned  (at 
lead  by  that  name)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Both 
Camden  and  Baxter  place  it  at  Warwick^  but  Mr.  Hordey 
thinks  it  was  nearer  York,  and  fixes  it  at  Broughton  in 
Lincoln  (hire ;  fuppofing  it  the  fame  with  Praetorium  tn  the 
Itinerary. 

*    Morbium   is  neither   named  in    Ptolemy**    Geography 

nor  the   Itinerary.      Both  Camden    and  Baxter  fuppofe  it 

was  at  Morefby ;  but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks  this  too  diftant 

4  from 
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SECTION    LXIII. 


UN 


D  E  R  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  duke    No.  VL 

of  Britain : 
The  prcfeft  of  the  Cxth  legion. 
The  prcfed  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe  at  Broughton, 
The  prcfeft  of  the  Crifpian  horfe  at  Doncaftcr, 
The  ptcicSt  of  the  Cuiraffiers  at  Templeburg, 
The  prefe£l   of  a  detachment  of  the  BorcariJ  Tigrc- 

fienfes  at  Morcfby, 
The  prefc£l  of  a  detachment  of  the  Nervii  Diftenfes 

af  Ambleiide, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  watchmen  at  Kendal, 
The  prefe£i  of  a  detachment  of  fcouts  at  Uowe?, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Direftores  at  Brugh, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Defeufores  at  Orer* 

borough,' 


from  York  and  Doncaftcfy  and  fixes  it  at  Templebmgb 
in  Yorkihirc,  where  there  arc  large  veftiges  of  a  RomaQ 
ftation. 

*  Arbeia  is  a  flation  only  metitioned  in  the  NotitCa.  Mr. 
Camden  and  Baxter  place  it  at  Iceby  in  Cumberland,  bul 
^l^.  Horflcy  thinks  it  was  at  Morefby. 

'  Di^  is  a  Notitia  HsLiioTt,  and  is,  by  the  general  confent 
of  antiquaries,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Amblefidc 
in  Weflmoreland,  where  the  mins  of  a  Roman  ftation  are  ftill 
▼ifible; 

V  Concangium  is  another  ftation  not  mentioned  in  the  Iti- 
nerary,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  fituated  at 
Watcrcrook,  near  Kendal,  where  there  are  vifible  remains  of 
a  fktion,  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 

*  Braboniacup  isN^fuppofed  by  Mr.  Horflcy  to  be  the  fame 
with  Brcmctonacsc  in  the  Itineiary* 

Vol.  II.  Gg 
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No.  VI.        Ptx{t€t\xs  numeri  Solenfium  '  Maglove, 

Praefeftus  numeri  Pacenfium  ^  Magis, 

Praefeflus  numeti  Longovicarionim  Longorico, 

PraefeAus  numeri  Dervcntionenfis  Derventionc 

*  Item  per  lineam  valli : 

Tribunus  cohortis  quartae  Lergorum  Scgeduno, 

Tribunus  cohortis  Comoviorum  Pontc  JElii, 
Prscfe£tus  »1«  primac  Aftorum  Condcrco, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Frixagorum  Vindobala, 

Pr«fc£lus  ate  Savinianx  Hunno, 

Prsefcflus  ate  fccundse  Aftorum  Cilurno^ 

Tribunus  cohortis  primac  Batatorum  Procolitia, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Tungrorum  Borcorico, 

.  Tribunus  cohortis  quartae  Gallorum  Vindolana, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primx  Aftorum  iECca, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fccundx  Dalmatarum  Magnis, 


«  Maglovc  18  another  Notitia  ftation,  which  Mr,  Baxter 
places  at  Ravcnglas,  but  Mr.  Horflcy,  with  better  rcafon,  at 
Gretabridge. 

k  Mr.  Camden  fuppofes  the  Mages,  in  the  NoCtia,  to  be 
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The  prefeA  of  a  detachment  of  Solenfea  at  Greta-    No.  VL 

bridge. 
The  prcfeA  of  a  deuchment  of  Pacenies  at  Pierce- 

bridge. 
The  prefeft  of  a  detachment  of  Longovicarii  at  Lan- 

cafter, 
The  prefeA  of  a  detachment  of  Derventionenfit  on  the 

Derwent. 

Alfo  along  the  line  of  the  wall : 

The  Tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Largi  at  Cou- 

finflioufe. 
The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Cornovii  at  Newcaftle, 
The  prcfc£k  of  the  firft  wing  of  the  Afti  at  BenwelUhill, 
The  tribune   of  the  firft    cohort    of  the    Frixagi  at 

Rutchefterj  ' 

The  prefed^  of  the  wing  ftyled  Saviniana  at  Halton- 

cheftera, 
The  prefe£}:  of  the  fecond  wbg  of  the  Afti  at  Walwick- 

chefterSy 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Batavi  at  Car- 
.    rowbrugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Tungri  at  Houfe- 

fteedSy 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Little- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Afti  at  Great- 

chefters, 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  Dalmatians  at 

Carvorauy 


the  (ame  with  Magnis  in  the  Itinerary,  and  placeth  it  at  Old 
Radnor.     But  in  this  he  is  probably  miftaken. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ftations  on  the  line  of  Seyertts's 
wall»  fee  the  Diflertation  on  the  Roman  walls  in  Britaisy  ia 
this  Appendix^  No.  IX. 
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Tribmras  cohortb   primge    JEliTt    Dttoonun  AoAo' 

glanna, 
Prxfedus  alee  Petrianae  Petrianist 
PnefcAus  numeri  Maurorum  AureUanorum  Ahrihfa, 

Tribunus  cohortis  fecufidsD  Lcrgonim  Congarata, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primar  Hifpanorum  Axekxhuio^ 
Tribnnos  cohortis  fecundx  Thracum  Gabroibm, 

Tribunus  cohortis  prims  JElic  dafficse  TiumocelOf 

Tribunus  cohortis  prinlx  Morinorum  Glamiibanta, 

Tribitniit  cohortis  tertix  Nervionim  Alionc, 

Cuneus  armaturarum  Bremetenraco, 
Praefeftus  alas  primx  Hercukae  01cnaco» 

•    Tribunus  cohortis  fcxtae  Nerriorum  Virofido. 

Offidum  autem  habet  idem  vir  fpedabilis  dux  hoc  mode : 

Principem  ex  officiis  magiftrorum  militum  pnifenU- 

£um  altemis  annis, 
Commcntarienfem  utrumquCi 
Nsmerart^s  ex  atrifqne  officns  omni  amio^ 
Adjutorem^ 
Subadjuvam^ 
Regerendarium, 
ExceptoreSj 
'  Singulares  et  reliquos  officiaks^ 


A  t^  P  E  N  D  I  X. 

Xhe  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Daciansi  called  JElIa, 

at  Burdofwald, 
Xhe  prefeA  of  the  wiag  called  Petriana  at  Cambeck-fdrt^ 
Xhe  prefe£t  of  a  detachment  of  Moors,  called  Aure- 

liani,  at  Watch  •  crofs, 
Xhe  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of  the  Lergi  at  Stanwix^ 
Xhe  tribune  of  the  firft  cohbrt  of  Spaniards  at  Brugh^ 
Xhe  tribune  of  the   fecond  cohort  of  Thracians  at 

Dnimburgb, 
Xhe  tribune  of  the  firft  marine  cohort,  ftyled  JElia,  at 

Boulnefs, 
Xhe  tribune   of  the    firft    cohort   of  the  Marini  at 

Lanchefter, 
The  tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Ncnrii  at  Whit- 

ley-caftle, 
A  body  of  nun  iu  armour  at  Brampton, 
The  prefe£);  of  the  firft  wing,  called  Herculea,  tt  Old 

Cariifle, 
The  tribune  of  the  fixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  £len« 
borough. 

The  fame  honourable  count  hath  his  court  compofed  in 

this  manner : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  courts  of  the  generals  of  the 

foldiers,  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  yearly,. 
A  mafter  of  the  prifons  from  each. 
Auditors  yearly  from  both  the  courts. 
An  affiftant. 
An  under-affiftant, 
A  regiftcr, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants^  an^  other  under-officers* 
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o.  VIL   MAP  cf  BRITAIN,  in  the  moft  fcrJeS  fictt 
"'"■^^"*^       of  the  Roman  Power  md  Government  in  ibis 
ijland. 


NUMBER    yin. 

DISSERTATION    an    the    ROMAN 
FORCES    in    Britain. 

►VIII.    'TO  enable  the   Englifli  reader,  who  is  but  little  k- 
^^uain^ed  with  the  conditution  of  the  Roman  anniei, 
to  judge  the  better  of  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
ceding hidory  cohccming  the  conqueft  of  this  iiland  by 
that  people,  we  have  here  fubjotned  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  feveral    bodies  of  troops  employed   by  them  in 
making  and  preferving  that  conqueft.     By  this  we  (haQ 
fee  clearly  that  the  Romans  viewed  the  acquiGtion  of  this 
noble  ifljnd,  uncultivated  as  it  then  was,  in  a  very  im- 
portant light  \  that  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofitioa 
from  its  brav^  inhabitants  ;  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  very  great  military  force  to  evercome  that  oppo- 
iition,  and  to  idopofe  their  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  free- 
born  Britons. 

To  render  this  account  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Brit^ 
more  intelligible,  it  is  neceHary  to  give  a  fliort  defcrip* 
rion  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  of  the  auxiliary  trocq>s. 
The  legions  were  the  flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  being  compofed  only  of  Roman  citizens ;  of  whom 
t  certain  number^  confiding  both  of  horle  and  foot, 
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formed  into  one  body,  under  oflSccrs  of  different  ranks,    N0.VIII. 
conftituted  a  legion.     It  appears  that  this  corps  did  not 
alvrayt  contain  the  fame  number  of  troops,  but  varied 
confiderably  at  different  periods.     During  the  regal  go- 
vernment of  Rome  the  legion  confided  of  three  thoufand 
foot,  ^nd  three  hundred  horfe  ;  under  the  confuls  it  was 
compofed  of*  four  thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horfe ;  but  under  the  emperors  it  amounted  to 
|iz  thoufand,  of  which  four  hundred  were  horfe.     The 
legions  were  di(lingui(hed  from  each  other,  as  our  regi- 
ments are  at  prefent,  by  their  number,  being  called  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth   legion ;  and  alfo  by  certain 
honourable  epithets,  as  the  ftrong,  the  valiant,  the  vifto- 
rious,  the  pious,  the  faithful,  and  the  like.     The  number 
of  legions  which  were  kept  on  foot  by  the  Romans  was 
▼cry  different,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  empire,  and 
the  exigencies  of  their  affairs.     In  the  early  times  of  the 
republic  they  had  commonly  no  more  than  four  legions, 
but  in  the  flourifhing  ages   of  the  empire  they  had  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five**.     The  foot  which  compofed  a 
legion  Were  of  four  kinds,  called  Velites,  Haftati,  Prin- 
cipes,  and  Triarii.     The  Velites  were  lightly  armed  with 
different  kinds  of  weapons,  as  fwords,  bows  and  arrows, 
flings  and  javelins,  and   were   defigned   for  ikirmifiiing 
with  the  enemy  before  a  battle,  and  purfuing  them  after 
a  defeat.      For  defcnfive  armour  the  Velites  had  only  a 
fmall  round  target,  and  a  helmet  or  a  head-piece.     The 
Hadatiy    Prinppes,   and  Triarii,  were  all  armed  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  fwords  and  fpears,  and  large 
(hields,  and  differed  little  from  each  other  except  in  the 
time  which  they  had  ferved,  and  the  degrees  of  military 
ftiU  and  experience  which  they  had  acquired.     In  the  day 
of  battle  the  Haftati  were   placed  in  the  firft  line,  the 
Principes  in  the  fecond,  and  the  Triarii  in  the  third. 

•  Dion,  L  55.  p*  564. 
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No.VIIL  Th«  Vclitcs  formed  fmall  flying  parties  both  io  front  auk 
rear.  Each  legion  was  fubdivided  into  ten  cohons*  each 
cohort  into  ten  centuries,  and  each  century  into  ten 
decurions.  The  whole  legion  was  commanded  bj  a  Ic* 
gate,  each  cohort  by  a  military  tribune,  each  ceo* 
tury  by  a  centurion,  and  each  decurion,  by  a  decurio,  or 
decanus.  Each  century  had  a  vexillum  or  pair  of  co- 
lours, to  the  guarding  of  which  ten  of  the  beft  foldiect 
ip  the  century  were  allotted,  and  all  thefe,  in  the  dt&reot 
centuries  of  a  legion,  formed  a  very  choice  body  of  men^ 
which  was  called  the  vexillation  of  that  legion,  and  was 
fometimes  feparated  from  it,  and  fent  upon  particular  fin* 
vices  ^.  The  vexillation  of  a  legion  was  equal  in  number 
of  men  to  a  cohort,  and  had  an  equal  proportion  allotted 
unto  it  in  the  execution  of  all  public  works  ^.  The  nuai- 
ber  of  cavalry  in  a  legion  was  four  hundred,  divided  into 
ten  troops,  and  the  troop  was  again  divided  into  three  de- 
curiae,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio.  The 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were  much  the  fame  with  tbofe  of  the 
heavy  armed  foot,  except  that  their  ihields  were  (hortCTs 
{qt  the  conveniency  of  managing  them  on  hoifeback* 
Many  ancient  writers  exprefs  the  higheft  admiration  of- 
the  wife  and  exicellcnc  conftitution  of  the  Roman  legion, 
to  which  they  afcribe,  in  a  great  mcafure,  that  long  and 
almoll  uninterrupted  courfe  of  victories  which  that  people 
obtained  over  all  other  nations.  The  legion  was  indeed 
z  little  army  of  free  citizens*  containing  within  itfclf  a 
due  proportion  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops,  both 
horfe  «)nd  foot,  which  were  then  in  ufe,  all  well  armed, 
excellently  difciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  mod  regular  fubordination.  But  it 
was  the  noble  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  diligence, 
obedience,  fobriety,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 


^  Horiley*!  Brit.  Rom.  p  96. 

*  Hjgio.  4e  Grai)ftai«t.    Vcgctioi,  U  i.  c,  13. 
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tficir  corps  and  their  country,  with  which  the  Roman  No.VIIL 
legions  were  animated^  which  rendered  them  invincible, 

Befides   the  legions,  the  Roman  armies  confided  of 
auxiliary  troops,  raifed  in  thofe  cities  and  provinces  of 
the  empire  whofe  inhabitants  had  not  been  honoured  with 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.    The  auxiliaries 
■were  not  formed  into  legions,  like  the  Roman  foldiers, 
but  into  cohorts,  and  their  fubdivifions.     The  reafons  of 
this  diftin£lion   might  br,  that  feme  cities  and  provinces' 
did  not  furnifli  a  fufScient  number  of  troops  to  compofe 
a  legion ;  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  form  fo  great  a  number  of  auxiliaries  into  one  body* 
The  auxiliary  cohorts  were  not  wholly  independent  of, 
and  unconneftcd  with,  the  Roman  legions,  but  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries,  both  horfe  and  foot,  were  united  ti> 
each  legion,  and  were  called  the  auxiliaries  of  that  legion, 
being  commonly  employed  -in  the  fame  fervices,  and  fent 
upon  the  fame  expeditions  with  the  legion  **.     The  auxi- 
liaries of  each  legion  were  equal  to  the  legion  in  number 
of  foot,  but  double  in  the  number  of  horfe  *     The  auxi- 
liaries were  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  refpeftivc 
countries,  except  when  the  Romans  thought  it  proper  to 
make  fome  change  in  that  particular.      The  auxiliary 
troops  were  feldom  or  never  permitted  to  ferve  in  tht 
country  to  which  they  belonged,  but  were  fent  into  fome 
diftant  province*     The  excellent  policy  of  this  meafure 
is  very  obvious.     The  auxiliaries  were  commonly  placed 
at  die  two  extremities  of  the  line  of  battle,  the  Romanf 
referving  the  center  to  themfelves.     It  is  for  this  reafoa 
that  the  auxiliary  foot  are  fo  often  called  cornua,  or  hornsi 
and  the  auxiliary  horfe,  alae,  or  wings.      The   Roman 
generals,  however,  fometimes  changed  this  difpofition  ia 
the  day  of  battle^  placing  the  auxiliaries  in  the  front  and 

'  Tacit.  Hift.  I.  i.e.  6i.  L 4.  c.  6i. 

*  Polyb.  1.  6.  p.  47».    Tit  Lif .  k  ^s*  c  36. 
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No. VIII.  center,  to  fare  and  fpare  the  legions  ^  This  very  Otoit 
and  general  defcription  of  the  Roman  legionary  and 
auxiliary  troops  willy  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  underfland  the  following  account  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Britain ;  the  only  end  for  which  it  is  here 
»inferted.  In  this  account,  a  legion  is  eilimated  at  the 
round  number  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  the  auxiliaries  at 
the  fame. 

Julius  C:cfar,  in  his  firfl:  expedition  into  Britain, 
brought  with  him  only  the  infantry  of  the  fevcnth  and  tenth 
legions,  which  could  not  make  up  quite  twelve  thoufand 
men,  as  the  cavalry  of  thefe  two  legions,  which  he  had 
commanded  to  follow  him,  never  arrived  «.  The  fmallneff 
of  this  army  fecms  to  intimate  that  Cxfar  entertained  but  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  Britons,  and  expcfted  to  meet  with 
little  refiftance.  He  foon  difcovered'  his  miftake;  and 
therefore,  in  his  fecond  expedition,  he  brought  over  no 
fewer  than  five  entire  legions,  making  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  Roman  foldicrs,  but  without  any  auxil- 
ary  troops'*.  With  this  great  army  this  grcateft  of  gene- 
rals made  no  permanent  conqucfts  ;  but  after  gaining 
.  fome  advantages,  and  fuftaining  fome  lofles,  he  carried 
his  forces  back  again  into  Gaul.  The  next  attempt  which 
was  made  upon  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  with 
a  ftill  greater  army,  confiding  of  four  legions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  or  forty-eight  thoufand  men '.  The  four 
legions  which  came  over  on  this  occafion  were,  the  fc- 
cond,  the  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth,  for 
thefe,  and  thef<!  only,  are  mentioned  in  the  biftory  of  that 
expedition.  This  great  army  continued  in  Britain  from 
A.  D.  43,  when  it  arrived,  to  A.  D.  76,  when  the 
fourteenth  legion  was  recalledi  in  the  firft  year  of  Vcf- 

'  Tacit.  Hid.  1.  5.  c.  x6.    Vita  Agric.  c.  35. 

B  Cxf.  Cel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  1.  ^3.  ig.  '  Id.  1.  5.  c  7. 

•  Tacit.  Viu  Afri*.  c  1 3. 
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paQan  K  From  thence  there  were  only  three  legions  in  No.VlII. 
this  liland  to  the  reigti  of  Hadrian,  when  the  fixth  came 
over  from  Germany.  As  thefc  five,  the  fecond,  fixth, 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth,  were  the  only  Roman 
legions  which  made  any  long  (lay,  or  did  any  thing  me« 
siorablc  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  (hort  view 
of  the  arrival,  departure,  and  moft  confiderable  works  and 
fenrices  performed  by  each  of  them,  in  order. 

The  fecond  legion,  which  was  furnamed  Augufta,  or 
the  Auguft,  came  into  Britain,  A*  D.  43,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  uri<^er  the  command  of  Vefpafian  (who  was 
mfterwards  emperor),  and  continued  here  near  four  hundred 
years,  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  K  It  was  on 
this  account  chat  this  legion  was  alfb  called'  Britannica, 
or  the  Britiih.  It  had  a  principal  (hare  in  all  the  great 
a&ions,  and  great  works,  performed  by  the  Romans  iti 
this  ifland  particularly  in  building  the  feveral  walls  of  Ha- 
drian, Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus".  It  appears  from 
infcriptions  dill  remaining,  that  this  was  the  only  legion 
employed  in  a  body  on  the  w^ill  of  Antoninus  in  Scot- 
land. The  head-quarters  of  this  legion  was  .at  Ifca  Silu- 
rum  or  Caerleon,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  legion,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  time  it  continued  in  Britain  ;  but  when 
the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written,  ic  was  quartered  at  Ru- 
tupae,  or  Richborough  in  Kent,  from  whence  it  was  foon 
after  tranfportcd  to  the  continent". 

The  fixth  legion,  whofe  name  is  commonly  thus  written 
in  infcriptions:  Leg.  VI.  V.P. F.  i.e.  Viftrix,  pia, 
fidelis ;  the  v*£lorious,  pious,  and  faithful ;  came  from 
Germany  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D. 
120.  This  circumilance  we  learn  from  an  infcription  to 
the  honour  of  one  Marcus  Pontius,  as  fecrctary  to  the  em- 

*  Tacit,  Htft  I.  4.  c.  68.  •  Id.  1.  3.  •.  44.    Notitia,  c.  j8. 

*  HofT.  B/it.  Rom.  I.  2.  e.  s.  ■  Nodua,  c.  51. 
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No. VIII.  peror  Hadrian,  and  a  tribune  of  the  fixdi  legion,  with 
which  (the  infcription  (ays)  he  came  over  out  of  Gerroanj 
into  Britain  ^»  This  legion  probably  came  in  the  train  of 
Hadrian  when  he  viHted  Britain,  and  was  employed  by  htn 
in  building  his  wall  in  the  north  of  En;:Und,  and  left 
behind  him  to  Supply  the  place  of  the  ninth  legion,  whidk 
was  either  difbanded  or  removed  before  that  period.  From 
that  time,  the  fixth  legion  bore  iu  part  in  all  the  war* 
and  works  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland.  It  appears  with 
ttnqueftionable  certainty  from  infcriptions,  that  the  Texil- 
lation  of  this  legion  built  7801  paces  of  Antoninus's 
wail  in  Scotland,  while  the  body  of  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  proteAing  the  workmen  from  the  afiaults  of  the 
Caledonians  p.  After  this  work  was  finiflied  it  returned 
to  York,  which  was  the  dated  head^quarters  of  this  le- 
gion. It  is  further  evident  from  infcriptiont,  that  this 
legion  wrought  upon  the  wall  of  SeveruSf  though  it  can- 
not  be  difcovered  what  quantity  of  that  they  executed  ^ 
and  in  thefe  parts  they  continued  to  their  final  departure 
out  of  Britain,  fome  time  in  the  foriper  part  of  the  fifth 
century. 

•  The  ninth  legion  came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Cbudius,  A.  D.  4?»  and  was  the  moft  unfortunate  of 
all  the  Roman  legions  which  ferved  in  this  ifland.  The 
infantry  of  it  were  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Britons,  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia.  It  was  re- 
cruited in  the  reign  of  Nero  with  two  thoufand  Roman 
foldiers  and  eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  but  being  (lilt 
weak,  it  was  atfacked,  and  ieverely  handled  by  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  fixth  campaign  of  Agricola*).  We  hear  no 
more  of  the  ninth  legion  after  this  fecond  difafter.  It  is 
moft  probable  that  it  was  at  length  dilbanded,  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  incorporated  with  the  fixth. 


•  Ga!e  Itin.  Anton,  p.  47.  p  See  Appendix,  No,  IX, 

4  Tacit.  Annil.  1.  14.  c.  3S. 
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The  fourteenth  legion  was  one  of  the  four  which  came  No. VIII. 
oter  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Ci^tidiusi  where  it  ao 
quired  great  honour^  and  contributed  fo  much  to  the  re- 
chidion  of  this  ifland,  that  the  foldiers  of  it  were  called 
the  conquerors  of  Britain  '•  The  Batayians  who  were 
the  auxiliaries  of  this  legion,  were  alfo  much  renowned 
for  their  bravery,  and  reckoned  among  the  veteran  forces 
of  the  empire,  famous  for  many  vi<£lories  '•  This  was  the 
only  entire  legion  in  the  army  of  Paulinus9  when  he  oh* 
tained  that  great  viAory  over  the  Britons  under  Boadicia, 
and  to  their  valour  this  vidory  was,  in  great  meafuroy 
0Wing.  After  this  legion  had  remained  in  Britain  about 
twenty-five  years,  it  Was  tranfported  to  'the  continent  by 
Nero,  A.  D.  58,  who  defigncd  to  feniMt  to  Afia  K  But 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  troubles  wliich  enfued,  pre^ 
v^ed  the  execution  of  that  defign,  and  Viteliius,  being 
jealous  of  this  legion,  fent  it  back  with  its  auxiliaries  into 
Britain  about  a  year  after.  As  they  were  on  their  march 
towards  this  ifiand  the  fecond  time,  a  great  quarrel  hap- 
pened at  Turin  between  the  legion  and  its  auxiliaries) 
who  had  taken  different  fides  in  the  competitioi\  for  the 
empire.  Upon  this  quarrel  they  were  feparated,  and  Vi«> 
tellius  finding  the  auxiliaries  zealous  in  his  intereft,  kept 
diem  in  bis  army,  aild  commanded  the  legion  to  proceed 
on  its  march  ^  But  the  fame  of  this  legion  was  fo  great 
that  it  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  Britain ;  but 
about  a  year  after  its  fecond  arrival,  it  was  removed  to  the 
continent,  from  whence  it  never  returned  again  into  this 
ifland''. 

The  twentieth  legion  was  alfo  one  of  the  four  which 
came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  redudlion  of  it.     The  vexiUation  of  this 

'  Ticit.  Hift.  I.  5.  c.  i6«  •  Id.  1  2.  c  28« 

«  Id.  I.  2.  c.  II.  "  Id.  1.2.  c,  66. 

*  ^.  I.  4.  C  68. 
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legion  was  tn  the  army  of  Suetonitis  Paulinus  at  the  battfe 
of  Boadicia»  the  body  of  it  being  in  fome  other  part  of 
the  ifland  ^.  As  this  legion  continued  yctj  long  in  Bri- 
tain, it  no  doubt  had  its  (hare  in  the  feveral  military  ope* 
,  rations  of  the  Romans  here,  and  alfo  in  the  execution  of 
their  many  great  and  ufeful  works.  The  head-<)tiarters 
of  this  legion,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  it  con- 
tinued in  this  ifland,  were  at  Diva  or  Weft-chefter  i  for 
it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  fatigue  their  troops 
with  unneceflary  marches,  merely  for  the  fake  of  chang* 
ing  their  quarters.  It  is  impo(Eble  to  difcover  the  precifis 
time  when  this  legion  left  Britain.  As  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  it  was  certainly  gone  from 
hence  before  that  book  w^s  written.  It  is  moft  probable 
that  it  was  recalled  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  continental  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  began  to  be  much  harafied  by  the 
incurfions  of  the  barbarous  nations. 

From  this  (hort  view  of  the  Roman  legions  which  ferred 
in  Britain,  it  appears  that  there  were  four  legions  here 
from  the  invafion  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  70.  From  thence  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian,  who  brought  over  the  fixth  legion,  A.  D. 
120,  there  were  three  legions  in  this  ifland  ;  the  fecond, 
ninth,  and  twentieth.  As  the  ninth  legion  was  either 
removed  or  difbandcd  about  that  time,  the  number  of 
legions  in  Britain,  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  ftill  three,  the  fecond,  the  fixth,  and 
the  twentieth  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  (lay  in 
this  ifland,  were  commonly  called  the  Britannic  legions. 
After  the  departure  of  the  twentieth  legion,  at  the  period 
above  mentioned,  the  other  two  remained  fome  time 
longer,  but  were  at  laft  withdrawn,   when  the  Romans 

'  Tacit.  Anaal.  I.  14.  c  34. 
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finally  abandoned  this  ifland.  If  thcfc  legions  had  been  No.VIIL 
always  complete,  we  could  know  with  precifion  the  ^■'  'f  '"^ 
number  of  Roman  foldiers  in  Britain  in  thcfe  fcvcral 
periods.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The 
ninth  Region  was  long  very  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  others  were  not  very  regularly  recruited,  efpecialJy 
in  the  times  of  long  tranquillity. 

As  the  Latin  writers  do  not  make  fo  frequent  and  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  as  the  legions, 
we  cannot  difcover  with  fo  much  certainty  the  particular 
bodies  of  auxiliaries  which  ferved  in  this  ifland  in 
coujundiion  with  the  legions.  The  four  legions  which 
invaded  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  fcem  to  have 
had  their  full  compliment  of  auxiliaries  ;  but  what  thefe 
were  we  are  not  informed,  except  that  there  were  eight 
cohorts  of  Batavians  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  four- 
teenth legion  *.  But  as  the  three  Britannic  legions  con- 
tinued here  without  interruption  above  three  hundred 
years,  we  are  enabled  by  the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Infcrip- 
tions,  to  difcover  a  great  part  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
which  ferved  in  conjunction  with  thefe  three  legions. 
The  full  complement  of  auxiliaries  to  three  legions 
amounts  to  thirty  cohorts  of  foot,  and  fix  al«  or  wings  of 
horfe,  being  ten  cohorts  and  two  alx  to  each  legion. 
Now  the  information  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
Notitia  and  lofcriptions  concerning  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
three  Britannic  legions,  as  it  has  been  carefully  colleded 
by  the  learned  and  induftrious  Mr.  Horfley, (lands  thus: 

I.  The  eight  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are  , 

mentioned  both  in  the  Ngtitia  and  in  Infcriptions. 

Cohors  prima  u£lia  Dacorum. 
prima  Batavorum. 

•  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  I.  c.  59. 
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Ko*yiII*  C<^rs  prima  Baetafioraniy  or  Vctefiorunu 

^    ^  quarta  Gallonim. 

prima  Hifpanorum. 

tcrtia  Nerriorum. 

fcxta  Nenrtorum. 

^rima  Tupgromm^ 

2»  The  fourteen  following  cohorts  of  foot  are  meiH 
tioned  in  Infcriptions^  but  not  in  the  Notitia : 

Cohors  quarta  Brittonum. 
prima  Cortov. .  . 
Carve  tiorum. 
prima  Cugernorum^ 
^    prima  Dalmatarum. 
quarta  Fiifonum. 
prima  Frefcor.  .  . 
quinta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hamiorum. 
fecunda  Lingonum^ 
ex  provincia  Maur.  .  . 
prima  Thracum. 
prima  Vangionum. 
prima  Vardulorum. 

2*  The  nine  following  cohons  of  auYifiarj  fdoC  aft 
mSildoned  onlj  in  the  Notitia^  but  are  not  found  in 
Infcriptions : 

Cohors  prima  ^lia  claffica^ 
prima  Aftorum. 
Cornoviomm. 
fecunda  Dalmatarum, 
prima  Frixagorum.    • 
fecunda  Lergorum. 
quarta  Lergorum. 
prima  "Morinorum^ 
ecundaThracum. 

The 
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The  rercntecQ  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot,    which  are  No.VIII. 
mentioned  in  the  Nptitia,     very   probably'  belonged  to 
the  fecond  and  fixth  legions,  which  continued  longcltin 
Britain,   and  were  in  it  when  the  Notitia  was  written. 
But  as  feventeen .  cohorts  do  not  make  up  the  full  com* 
plement  of  auxiliaries  for  two  legions^  it  is  probable  that 
the  other  three  cohorts  belonging  to  thefe  legions  a£ted  as 
fcoutSf  watchmen,  and  guides,  of  which  feveral  bodies 
are  mentioned   in   the  Notitia.  •   The  fburteen  cohorts 
whofe  names  are  found  in  infcriptions,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  were   perhaps  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  twentieth  legion,   which  had  left  Britain 
before  the  Notitia  was  writtco^    .  It  is  true,  fourteen 
b  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  cohorts  than  belonged 
to   one  legion ;    but    as   we    have    no   evidence   that 
all  thefe    fourteen    were  ia  Britain  at  the  fame  tirne^ 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they  ferved 
here   at  different  times,  ^as  the  exigencies  of  affairs  re- 
quired.   The  reader  will  fee  at  what  places  the  feventeen 
auxiliary  cohorts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  were 
quartered,  by  looking  into  the  5 ad  and  63d  chapters  of 
the  Notitia,    Appendix,  No.  VI.      Nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  concerning  the  places  where  thofe  cohorts 
were  quartered,  which  arc  only  mentioned  in  infcriptions  j 
becaufe  it  is  not  very  weH  known  where  feme  of  thefe 
infcriptions  were   found,     and  becaufe  fome   of  the||^ 
cohorts   are  mentioned  in  feveral  infcriptions  which  have 
been  fojind  at  diflFcrcnt  places  ■. 

As  the  auxiliary  foot  were  formed  Into  cohorts,  the 
auxiliary  horfe  were  JFormed  into  alae  or  wings,  becaufe  they 
were  commonly  ftationed  on  the  wings  of  the  army  on 
the  day  of  battle.  An  ala  or  wing  of  auxiliary  horfe 
confifted  of  four  hundred,  and  there  were  two  of  thefe 
wings  united  to  each  legion  \      According  to  this  ac« 

,    *  Hart  Brit.  Rom.  p.  90.  ^  HttUoi,  c  67* 
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lfo.VIII.  count,  the  whole  number  of  OTaliy  beIoogWq[  to  a  k- 
'  giott  was  twebre  hondred,  of  which  four  httndied  woe 
Rointna,  and  eight  hundred  auxiliaries.  We  need  not 
make  any  inquiry  after  the  wiup  of  auxiliary  hoife 
which  belonged  to  the  ninth  and  fourteokth  lcgioQ8»  be* 
caufe  their  (by  here  wa«  fo  fliort»  that  it  i«  not  to  be  tma« 
gined  there  are  any  monumentt  of  them  now  Temainiug. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  three  Briunnic  kgioas} 
for  we  find  fire  wings  of  auxiliary  hode»  which  undoabt<> 
edly  belonged  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  Notitias  and  thre« 
mentioned  in  infcriptions.  The  five  foUowii^  are  mca- 
lioaed  in  the  Notitia : 

Ala  prima  Aftonmir 

Fetriana. 

Sabiniana. 

fecunda  Aftorum. 

prima  Herculea* 

The  three  following  are  found  only  in  infcriptionst 
•  Ab  Augufta« 
Sarmatarum» 
Vettonum. 

But  as  eight  alse  or  wings  are  too  many  for  three  legions, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  two  of  thefe,  which  are  found  only 
Jp  infcriptions,  are  the  Came  with  fome  two  of  thofe  in 
tne  Notitia,  under  different  names.  We  have  even  ftrong 
evidence  tliat  the  ala  Auguda  in  the  infcriptions  was  the 
fame  with  the  ala  prima  Herculea  in  the  Notitia.  All 
the  three  infcriptions  in  which  this  ala  Augufta  is  men* 
tioned,  whi<;h  are  remarkal^lj  full  and  perfe£l)  were  foand 
at  Olenacum,  or  Old  Carlifle  ;  and  from  them  it  appears 
that  this  ah  had  quartered  here  a  great  number  of  years^ 
one  of  the  infcriptions  having  been  creeled  A.  D.  i8S| 
the  fecond  A.  D.  19 1>  and  the  laft  A.  D.  242  ^      It  ap- 

«  Horf.  Biit.  Ron»  p*  1761 177. 
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pears  alfo  from  the  laft  of  thcfc  infcriptions,  that  this  ala  No.VIII. 
was   fometimes  called  ala  Angufla  Gordiana,  from  the 
empetor  Gordian  III.     Now  the  Notitia  fixes  the  ala 
prima  Herculea  at  the  fame  place  (Olenacum),   which  is 
ahnoft  a  demonftration  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  ala 
Aagnfta,  which  had  fometimes  been  called  Gordiana,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Gordlan,  and  afterwards  Herculea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculcus  <*.    Jt  is 
alfo  probable  that  the  ala  which  is  called  Petriana  in  the 
Notitra,  from  Petriana  (Cambcck-Fort),  the  place  where 
it   was  quartered,  was  the  fame  either  with  the  ala  Saf- 
matarum  or  ala  Vcttonum  ;    it  being  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  the  fame  body  of  troops  to  take  its  name,  fome- 
times from  the  phce  where  it  had  been  long  quartcrecf, 
and  fohietimes  from  the  country  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.     If  thefe   fuppofirions  are  well  •  founded,  we 
have  die  exaft  number  of  the  (yc  alx  or  wings  of  auxiliary 
horfc  which  belonged  to  the  three  Britantiic  legions.    For 
if  feems  probable,  that  when  the  t^veiltieth  kgion  was 
removed  out  of  this  ifland,  its  afe  or  auxiliary  horfe  were 
left  behind  for  fome  time,  to  aOift  thofe  of  the  other  two 
legions. 

Such  wete  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces  empfoyed 
by  the  Romans  ki  fubdulng  Britain,  in  keeping  it  in  fub^ 
je^ion,  and  in  proteAing  it  from  its  enemies.  From 
this  account  it  appears,  that  this  wife  and  brave  people 
thought  it  worth  their  while,  and  found  it  nec^jBTary^  to 
employ  a  very  great  military  force  in  making  and  pfeferving 
this  conqucft.  The  army  which  fubdued  provincial  Bri- 
tain,  under  Claudius,  amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand 
men  j  and  the  whole  of  that  great  army  continued  here 
about  fix  and  twenty  years,  untitthe  Roman  authority 
was  thoroughly  cftabKihed.  From  thence,  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  the  (landing  army  which  the  Ro- 

*  Kotitit,  c  63. 
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}^o.Vlll.  mans  kept  in  this  ifland  (if  the  feveral  corps  of  which  it 
was  compofed  were  not  very  deficient)  could  not  be 
much  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  ftrong  %  and  even  from  the 
begiimiog  of  the  fifth  century  to  near  the  time  of  their 
final  departure,  their  army  here  muft  have  confided  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  men.  As  the  Romans  were  as 
prudent  oeconomifts  as  they  were  brave  foldiers,  we  need 
not  queftion  that  this  ifland.  fupported  the  army  which 
was  kept  up  for  its  prote£^ion^  as  well  as  made  remittances 
to  the  imperial  treafury.  The  legionaries  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  at  or  near  the  places  where  they  were 
ftationed,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  fame  corps 
continued  fo  long  at  the  fame  places ;  and  the  auxiliaries 
were  paid  out  of  the  taxes  and  cuftoms.  The  Romans 
derived  two  other  advantages  from  the  pofleifion  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  them  fo  unwilling  to  relinquiOi  it* 
From  hence  they  frequently  fupplied  their  armies  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  with  corn,  and  here  they  raifed  a  great 
number  of  brave  troops  for  the  prote£lion  of  the  other 
provinces  of  their  empire.  For,  as  we  fee  from  the  above 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  in  Britain,  that  the  natives  of 
many  different  and  diftant  nations  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  this  country  under  their  obedience,  fo 
we  may  be  certain  that  Briuin  was  obliged  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  fend  great  numbers  of  her  braveft  youth 
to  ferve  as  auxiliaries  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Notitia  and  from^  infcriptions  Mr.  Camden 
hath  colle£led  the  following  bodies  of  Britifh  auxiliaries, 
and  from  the  fame  fources  feveral  others  may  be  ga* 
thered}^  befides  many  others  of  which  nanionuments  are 
now  remaining :    •  ,,     * 

Ala  Britannica  Milliaria. 
Ala  quarta  Britonum  in  Egypto. 
Cohors  prima  ^ia  Britonum. 
Cohors  tertia  Britonum* 

Cohort 
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Cohors  feptima  Britonum. 
J  Cffj^      Cohors  vigeGnia  fexta  Britonum  in  Armenia. 
'  Britanuiciani  fub  Magi(tro  peditum. 

Inviai  juniore.  Briunniciani  I  .^^^^  ^^^yj^  pj^i„,^ 

Exculcatoresjun.  Bntan.  i 

''^''''^      Britones  cum  Magiftro  Equitum  Galliarum. 
^'^         InveAi  juniores  Britones  intra  Hifpanias. 

Britones  Seniores  in  Illyrico  *• 

As  the  twenty«(ixth  cohort  of  Britifti  auxiliary  foot 
is  here  mentioned,  w^  are  certain  that  there  were  at 
jeaft  twenty-fix  cohorts  of  Britifli  infantry  in  the  Roman 
Jenricej  which  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  fix    hundred 

men.    But  it  is  probable  there  were  many  more,  as  well 

;i;;if  as  a  proportional  number  of  cavalry.      It  appears  further^ 
^w  that  fome  of  thefe  bodies  of  Britifh  troops  had  acquitted 
themfelves  with  fo   much   bravery    as   to  acquire  the 
'  honourable  title  of  Invincible. 


in^. 


NUMBER     IX. 

DISSERTATION    on  the   ROMAN 
WALLS   in   BRITAIN. 

THE  Romans  not  only  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  making  conqucfts,  but  aUb  in  the  arts  of 
preferving  them,  both  from  internal  commotions  and  ex* 
temal  violence.  It  was  owing  to  thefe  laft  arts  that  this 
wonderful  people  kept  fo  many  mighty  nations,  for  fo  many 
ages,  in  peaceable  fubjeftion  to  their  authority,  and  alfo 
prote£tcd their  wide-extendedempire  from  foreign  enemies. 

*  Cimd.  lotrod.  Brit  f,  107. 
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No.  IX.  The  means  employed  by  the  Romans,  to  fecure  Ac  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  their  BritiQi  dominionsi  have  been 
confidered  in  another  Diflertation  ■.  We  here  propofe  to 
take  a  very  0iort  view  of  the  methods  which  they  tifed 
to  proteft  their  territories  in  this  ifiand  from  the  incur- 
Cons  of  the  miconquered  Britons  in  the  North. 

Where  the  cotifines  of  the  Roman  provinces  towards 
their  enemies  were  not.  fecured  and  protedied  by  feas, 
firths,  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  they  fuppiied  the 
place  of  thefe  natural  barriers  by  artificial  ones,  and  de- 
fended thofe  parts  of  their  frontiers  which  were  moft  ac- 
ceffible,  by  building  chains  of  forts,  by  digging  deep 
ditches,  by  raifing  mighty  mounds  and  ramparts  of  earthy 
and  even  by  ereding  ftone-walls.  All  thefe  methods 
were  employed  by  the  Romans,  for  fecuring  the  northern 
frontiers  of  their  Britifh  territories ;  and  we  (hall  nowr 
confider  them  in  their  order. 

The  wife  and  brave  Agricola  having,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  government  of  Britain,  A.  D.  78,  fupprefled  the 
commotions,  and  rcdrcffed  the  grievances  of  the  Provin- 
cial Britons ;  in  his  fccond  year,  condudlcd  his  army 
northward,  and  reduced  the  Brigaotes,  the  Ottadini 
the  Gadeni,  and  perhaps  the  Selgovse,  to  obedience, 
obliged  them  to  give  hoftages,  and  begirt  them  with 
garrifons  and  fortrefles  to  fecure  his  conqueft  \  Thefe 
forts,  built  by  Agricola  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, are  thought  to  have  been  in  or  near  the  traA  where 
Hadrian's  rampart  and  Severus's  wall  were  afterwards 
CTcfted «.  In  his  third  year,  Agricola  puflied  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  north  as  the  river  Tay ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  campaign,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
fourth  fummer,  he  employed  his  forces  in  building  a 

*  Di0erutioa  on  the  Romvi  forces  in  Brituo. 

k  Ttcic  YiU  Af  ric  c  19,  10.  *  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  41. 

chain 
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chain  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Qydei    No.  TJL 
which  he  feems  to  have  thought  the  mod  convenient 
place  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
in  this  ifland.  *^  It  was  obferved  of  Agricola  (fays  Tacitus* 
*^  fpeaking  of  this  chain  of  forts)  by  men  of  experience, 
*<  that  never  had  any  captain  more  wifely  chofen  his 
**  (lations  for  commodioufnefs  and  fituation;  for  that  no 
**  place  of  ftrength  founded  by  him  was  ever  taken  by 
**  violence,  or  abandoned  upon  articles,  or  through  de* 
«*  fpair  ^."    So  that  this  chain  of  forts,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  competent  garrifon,   with  provifions  for  a 
year,  anfwered  the  end  for  which  it  was  defigned,   Sf 
keeping  the  adjacent  country  in  obedience,  and  reftrain- 
ifig  the  incurfiqns  of  the  Caledonians,  while  Agricola 
coatinued  to  command  in  Britain.     But  his  fuccefibrs  in 
that  office  were  not  pofTeflcd  of  his  wifdom  and  abilities, 
which  rendered  his  forts  but  a  feeble  fecurity  of  the  fub^ 
jeAiou  of  the  furrpunding  country,  and  of  the  faftty 
of  the  Roman  province  after  his  departure.     For  though  ^ 
we  know  little,  particularly*  of  what  happened  in  Britain 
from  the  departure  of  Agricola,  A.  D«  85,  to  t&e  arrival 
of  Hadrun,  A.  D.   120  ;  yet  it  appears,  in  general,  that 
the  Britith  nations  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke  in 
that  interval  •.    The  emperor  Hadrian,  being  more  in- 
tent upon  defending  than  enlarging  his    empire,    con- 
traded  its  limits  a  little  in  Britain ;   and  for  its  greater 
fecurity,  drew  a  profound  ditch,  and  threw  up  a  mighty 
rampart  from  fea  to  fea  ;   which,  being  the  fecond  artifi- 
cial barrier  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  coroee 
BOW  to  be  confidcred  '. 

Though  the  word  Murus,  whidi  often  Ggnifie»  a  wall 
of  ftone,  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Latin  writers  when 

'  Txit.  Tica  Agric.  C.22,  »3«  ^ 

*  Script.  Hift;  Auguft.  p,  *24  '  Id.  p.  51. 

Hh4  they 
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No.  IX.   they  are  fpeaking  of  Hadrian's  fence  or  rampart :  yet  if 
is  very  certain,  from  its  remains,  and  other  erideooes^ 
that  it  was  not  built  of  (l^ne,  but  of  earth  ^    This  pro- 
digious work  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  firth,  a  little 
to  the  weft  of  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as 
dired  a  line  as  it  was  poflible,  to  the  river  Tine  on  the 
eaft,  at  the  place  where  the  town   of  Newcaftle  now 
ftands ;  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  above  fixty  Englifb,  and 
near  feventy  Roman  miles  in   lengths    This  workf  can 
hardly  be  defcribed  in  fewer  or  plainer  words  than  thofe  of 
one  of  our  beft  antiquaries,,  who  had  examined  it  with  the 
greateft  care.      **  What  belongs  to  thb  work  is,  i*  The 
**  principal  Agger  or  Vallum  (rampart)  on  the  brink  of 
^  the  ditch  :   2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  tlie 
•*  Vallum  :   3.  Another  Agger  (or  mound  of  earth)  on 
<<  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principle  VaUum  (or  rampart), 
*^  and  about  five  paces  diftant  from  it,  which  I  call  the 
•*  fouth  Agger:  4.  And  a  large  Agger   (or  mound)  on 
**  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch»  called  the  north  Agger. 
**  This  laft,  I   fuppofe,  was  the  military  way  to  the  an- 
<<  cient  line  of  forts  (built  by  Agricola),  and  it  muft  have 
'*  ferved  as  a  military  way  to  this    work  alfo,   or  it 
^  is  plain  there  has  been  none  attending  it.     The  fouth 
•*  Agger,   I  fuppofe,  has  either  been  made  for  an  inner 
**  defence,  in  cafe  the  enemy  might  beat  them  from  any^ 
^*  part  of  the  principal  rampart,  or  to  protect  the  foldiers 
^*  againft  a  fudden  attack  from  the  provincial  Britons. 
*'  It  is  generally  fomewhat  fmallet  than   the  principal 
*<  rampart,  but  in  fome  places  it  is  larger.     Thefe  four 
'<  works  keep  all  the  way  a  conftant  regular  parallelifm 
«'  one  to  another  ^'^    The  diftance  of  the  North  Agger 
or  mound  froni  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  is  about  twenty 
feet.     This  w6rk  hath,  for  many  ages,  been  in  fo  ruia« 

•  Sciipt.  Htft.  Aosnft.  p.fi.  '  Horf.  Bxit.Roia.  p.  ii^. 

•OUS 
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oiu  a  conditioo,  and  the  fereral  ramparts  are  fo  much  di«    No*  IX« 
mintihed  in  height,    and  increafed  in  breadth,  by  the 
flidiog  ^nd  fpreading  of  the  earth  in  fo  long  a  conrfe  of 
tinae,  that  it  is   impoflible  to   difcover,  with  certainty, 
their  original  dimenGons.    If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  appearance,  it  feems  highly  probable  that  the  prin* 
ctpal  rampart  was  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  the 
fouth  one  not  much  lefs,  but  the  north  one  confiderably 
lower.    The  dimcoGons  of  the  ditch  have  been  exadlly 
taken,  as  it  pafics  through  a  lime-ftone  quarry  near  Har- 
low-hill,  and  appears  to  have  been  near  nine  feet  deep, 
and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top  ;  but  fomewhat  narrower 
at  the  bottom.     Such  was  that  prodigious  rampart  or 
fence  ercftcd  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
A*  D.  1 20,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territories  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  from  the  incuiGons  of  the  Britons  on  the 
nort}^    This  work  was  defended  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  Roman  foldiers  and  auxiliary  troops,  who  garrifoned 
the  forts  and  ftations  which  were  Gtuated  along  the  line 
of  it  at    proper  diftances.      Thefe  forts  and  ftations 
had  been  built  before,  'or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  by 
Agricola  and  others  ^  but  we  (hall  meet  with  a  fairer  op- 
portunity of  defcribing  them  by  and  bye,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  Severus's  walk     However,  to  give  the  reader 
as  clear  an  idea  as  pol&ble  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
work,  he  will  find  a  draught  of  it  in  profile,  in  the  plate 
annexed  to  this  Difltrtation. 

But  this  work  of  Hadrian's  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  fon, 
and  immediate  fucceflbr,  of  Hadrian,  having  by  his  legate 
LoUius  Urbicus,  brought  the  Maeatae '  again  under  the 
yoke,  commanded  another  rampart  to  be  ere£ied  much 
further  north,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
the  tra£\  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  chain  of 

fortai 
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No*  IX.  forts  \«  The  great  nuotbe?  of  infcriptions  which  have 
been  found  in  or  ne^r  the  ruins  of  thia  wall,  or  ramparty 
to  the  honour  of  AiKoainus  Piu9»  leare  us  no  room  to 
doubt  its  having  been  built  by  hisdireflion  and  conunand^.- 
If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  an  infcripdon, 
now  in  the  college  library  at  Edinburgh,  belonging  to 
this  work,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  done>  it 
fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  confulihip  of 
Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D.  140,  only  twenty  yeaxs 
after  that  of  Hadrian,  of  which  this  feems  to  have  beea 
an  imitation.  This  wall  or  rampart,  as  (broe  imagine^ 
reached  from  Caer- ridden  on  the  firth  of  Forth,  to  Old* 
Kirkpatrick  on 'the  Clyde;  or,  as  others  think,  fvom 
Kinnel  t>n  the  eaft,  to  Dunglafs  on  the  weft  '•  Tbcfie 
different  fuppofitions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difference  in 
the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  feveral  adual 
meufurations,  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty^erea 
Englifli  or  forty  Roman  miles"*.  Capitolinus  in  his 
life  of  Antoninus  Pius  dirc£l)y  affirms,  that  the  wall 
which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf*.  This 
in  the  main  is  unqueft  ion  ably  true ;  though  it  is  evident 
{from  the  veftiges  of  it  dill  remaining,  which  not  very  many 
years  ago  were  dug  up  and  examined-  for  near  a  mile  to-» 
gether),  that  the  foundation  was  of  ftone*.  Mr.  Camden 
alfo  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  Mr.  Anthony  Pont,  that 
the  principal  rampart  was  faced  with  fquare  ftone,  to  pre* 
rent  the  earth  from  falling  into  the  ditch^  The  chief 
f^xtf  of  this  work  were  as  follows :  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  whofe  dimenfions  cannot  now  be  difcoTered  wi^ 
ccruinty  and  exadncfs,  though  Mr.  Pont  fays,  it  was 
twelve  feet  wide.      2.  The  principal  wall    or    rampart 

*  Script.  Hift.  Auguft.  p    1^2. 
k  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p   194,  Set,         "    '  Gordoa  Trin.  SepteoL  p.  5a  So. 

*  Horf.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  i6o.  ■  Script.  Hift.  Aug.  p.  132. 

*  Gordoo  itin.  Septent.  p.  63.     HoiOey,  p.  163. 

*  Camd*  Brit  p.  iiSy^ 

was 
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^M  about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  Ko.  UL 
original  height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall 
was  fituated  on  the  fouth  brink  of  the  ditch*  3.  A  mi- 
litary way  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal  wall,  well 
paved,  and  raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
This  work,  as  welLas  that  of  Hadrian,  was.  defended  by 
garrifons  placed  in  forts  and  ftatipns  along  the  line  of  it. 
The  number  of  thefe  forts  or  ftations,  whofe  vediges 
were  vifible  in  Mr.  Font's  time,  were  eighteen,  fituated 
at  about  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrrets  or 
watch  towers.  But  the  number  of  thefe,  and  their  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  difcovered.  Tha't 
the  reader  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  poffible '  of  this 
grand  and  noble  work,  and  of  the  courfe  which  it  par- 
fued,  he  will  find  a  delineation  of  its  whole  length,  with 
the  chief  forts  upon  it,  and  alfo  a  draught  of  it  in  profile, 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  DifTertation. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it  is  now  more 
than  fixtecu  hundred  years  fince  this  work  was  finiflicd, 
and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  fince  it  was  flighted,  we 
can  yet  difcover,  from  authentic  monuments  which  arc 
ftill  remaining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman 
troops  almoft  every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  dif- 
covcry  is  made  from  infcriptions  upon  ftones,  which 
were  originally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have 
been  found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
ferved.  The  number  of  flones  with  infcriptions  of  this 
kind  now  extant,  is  eleven ;  of  which  fix  may  be  feen  at 
one  view  in  the  college  of  Glafgow,  one  in  the  college 
of  Aberdeen,  one  iii  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the 
colle£lion  of  Baron  Clerk,  •one  at  Cochnoch-houfe,  and 
one  at  Calder-houfe.  From  thefe  infcriptions  it  appears 
in  general,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the 
fccond  legion^  the  vexillations  of  the  fixth  legion^  and  of 
7  the 
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lio.  K.  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxaiaries.    If 
*  '  thefc  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  make  in  all 

z  body  of  fcvcn  thoufand  eight  hundred  men.  Some  of 
Aefe  infcriptions  have  fuffcrcd  greatly  by  the  injuries  of 
time  and  other  accidents,  fo  that  we  cannot  difcorer 
from  them,  with  abfolutc  certainty,  how  many  paces  of 
this  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thefc  bodies  of  troops. 
The  fum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con- 
tained in  thefe  infcriptions,  as  it  is  colleflcd  by  the  learned 
and  iiluftrious  Mr.  Horfley,  (lands  thus : 


The  fecond  legion  built  .  •  j  j^^oj 

The  vexillation  of  the  fixth  legion  -  7>4«i 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion  -  7,801 


All  certain  .  .  26,815 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion,  the  mo- 
nument certain,  and  the  number  probable         3>4il 

The  fame  vexillation  on  a  plain  monument, 

no  number  vifible,  fuppofed         -  -  3*500 

The  fixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  num- 
ber, fuppofed  -  -  -  3,000 

Cohors  prima  Cugernorum  -  -  3,000 


Total         -  -         39,726 

or  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
It  would  have  been  both  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  have 
known,  how  long  time  thefe  troops  were  employed  in 
the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
information.  Neither  do  we  know  what  particular  bodies 
of  troops  were  in  garrifon  in  the  feveral  forts  and  ftations 
along  the  line  of  this  wall,  becaufc  thefe  garrifons  were 
withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written. 

Though  we  cannot  difcover  exa£lly  how  many  years 
this  wall  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be  the 

boundary 
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boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet  we  .  No.  IX 

know  with  certainty,  that  it  was  not   very  long.      For 

we  are  told  by  an  author  of  Hindoubted  credit,  that,  in 

the  reign  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  i8o,  <<  he  bad  wars  with 

*^  feveral  foreign  nations,  but  none  fo  dangerous  as  that 

*•  of   Britain.       For  the  people  of  that  ifland,   having 

«*  paflTed  the  wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Romans,. 

««  attacked  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces *»/' 

"We  learn  further  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  perpetual 
war  and  fubjedl  of  contention,  between  the  Romans  and 
Britons,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Sept imiu^  Scverus  in  Britain, 
A.D.  ao6.  This  laft  emperor  having,  fubdued  the 
Maeatse,  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined  to 
ere£lt  a  ftrongci^  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than  any 
of  the  former,  ^gainft  their  future  incurfions.  As  this 
laft  wall,  built  by  Severus,  was  by  far  the  grcateft  of  all 
the  Roman  works  in  Britain,  it  merits  a  more  particular 
flefcription. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  mention 
of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  proteftion  of 
the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant  evidence  from 
other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he  really  built  fuch 
a  waU.  *«  He  fortified  Britain  (fays  Spartian)  with  a 
"  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland,  from  fea  tp  fcaj  which 
«  is  the  greateft  glory  of  his  reign.  After  the  wall  was 
«<  finiflied,  he  retired  to  the  next  ftation  (York)  not  only 
"  a  conqueror,  but  founder  of  an  eternal  peace'.**  To 
the  fame  purpofe  Aurelius  Vidor  and  Orofius,  to  fay  no^ 
thing  of  Eutropius  and  Calliodorus :  «  Having  repelled 
*i  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  fortified  the  country,  which 

«  Db,l.  7».  r   8*0.  '  Scrip'.  HliU  A«««ft.  p.  363. 
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No.  IX.  «  was  fttitcd  to  that  purpofc,  with  a  wall  drawn  crofe  Ac 
^  ifland  from  fca  to  fca.  ScTcnis  drew  a  great  ditch,  and 
««  bailt  a  ftrong  wall,  fortified  witfi  fcreral  turrets,  from 
«  fea  to  fea,  to  proteft  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he 
^  had  rccoYcrcd,  from  the  yet  unconqucrcd  nations*.** 
As  the  refidcncc  of  the  emperor  Seterns  in  Britain  was  not 
quite  four  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  laft  of  them 
were  employed,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  in  bnikfing 
his  wall  i  according  to  which  account,  it  was  begun  A.  D. 
-209,  and  finifhed  A.D.  210. 

This  wall  of  Sererus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tra£t  with  Hadrian's  rampart,  at  the  diftance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  thi?  wall,  from  Coufins- 
houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  eaft,  to 
Boulnefs  on  the  Solway  firth  on  the  weft,  hath  been 
fdund,  from  two  adual  menfurations,  to  5e  a  little  more 
than  fixty*eight  Englifli  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  fe« 
irenty-four  Roman  miles  ^  To  the  north  of  die  waH^ 
was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of 
which  cannot  now  be  afcertained,  only  it  feems  to  hare 
been  larger  than  that  of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which 
ftood  on  the  fouth-briok  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  folid 
ftone,  ftrongly  cemented  with  the  beft  mortar  i  the  ftonea 
which  formed  both  the  faces  being  fquare  afhlers,  and  the 
filling  ftones  large  flags,  fet  a  little  flanting.  The  height 
of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet  befides  the  parapet,  and  its 
breadth  eight  feet,  according  to  Bcdc,  who  lived  only  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe 
time  it  wzs  almoft  quite  entire  in  many  places".  Such 
was  the  wall  ere£led  by  the  command  and  under  the  di. 
region  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus  in  the  north  of  England; 
and  confidering  the  length,  breaddi,  height,  and  folidity 

•  Orof.  I.  7.  c.  1 1. 
t  Goriion^s  I;in.  Sf  pteat.  p.  83.    Rocf.  Brit.  Rom.  f.  i%u 

•  Bcd«  Hift.  EccleC  1. 1* 
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ofiti  It  was.certidnlyia  Work  ti  great  magrirficehce,  Ynd  No.  IX. 
prodigioug  labour*  ,  B^  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  mod  esctraordidarjr  part,  of  this  work.  '  The  grati 
aomber  and  different  kinds  of  fortrcifies  which  were  bailt 
along  the  line  of  it«  for  its  defence^  and  the  military^ways 
with  whi.ch  it  was  attended,  arc  ttill  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration,  and  oome  now  to  be  d<fcribed*. 

The  fortreiies  which  wert^  ere^^ed  atoog  the  line,  of  Sc> 
yerus's  wall*  fofita  defence,  were  of  three  difFcrent  kiad»^ 
^ad  three  diffiir^t  degrees  of  ftrength ;  aud  were  called  by 
three  diflferent  Latin  m^ords,  whkh  may  be  tranflatcdi-ftm^ 
lions,  caftks,  and  turrets*    Of  e&chof.thdfcin  their,  orden 

The  (Ijktiones,  Actions,  were  Co  called  from  thcif  Aa^ 
bility  and  the  dated:  refidenec  ^  garrifons.  They  were 
aUp  QaJQed  ca{tra>  whicb  hath  been  coovertod  into  dbeftres 
?  name  whidi  many  of.  thei»  (UU  bear*  Thtk  iMort 
by  far  thie  target,  (leongeft^  and  «)oft  m^mfkefit -of 
the  foftreffes  Whkh  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and  wti^ 
defigned  for  thef  head-quatters  of.  iho  cc^rts  of  trjt>0{f| 
which  were  pl^ed  theio  in  gtrriifon,  and  from  whence 
detachments  were  fqnt  into  the  adjoining  cadles  ai^i  tuft 
rets*.  Theds  ^ation^  as  appears  ffont  the  veilig^^  of 
^m,  which  are  (\ili  vifible,  wevet  not  alt  exa^y.<|f 
the  fame  figure,  nor  of  the  fame  4inMn&oas;  fome  ^f 
them  being  exa&ly  fquares,  and  others  oblongs,  and  ;fofn^ 
of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  .  TheCe  v^i;^oaf 
were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  fituation^ 
and  other  circumdances.  The  dations  were  fortified 
with  deep  ditches  and  drong  walls,  the  wall  itfelf  coin- 
ciding with^  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  each  dation. 
Within  the  dations  were  lodgings  for  the  officers  and 
foldiers  in  garrifon;  the  fmalled  of  them  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  fix  hundred  men.  With- 
out the  walls  of  each  dation  was  a  town,  inhabited  by 
labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans  and  Bri- 
tons, 
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No.  IX.  tons,  who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protection  of  tbefe 
fortrefles.  The  namber  of  the  ftations  upon  the  wall  was 
txMStly  eighteen  i  and  if  they  had  been  placed  at  eqoal 
diftances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of  them  would 
have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces ;  but  the  intenren- 
tion  of  riversy  marihes,  and  mountains ;  the  conveniencj 
of  fituation  for  ftrength,  profpeA,  and  water ;  and  many 
^ther  ctrcumftances  to  us  unknown,  determined  them  to 
place  thefe  itations  at  unequal  diftances.  The  fituation 
which  was  always  chofen  by  the  Roniansy  both  here  and 
every  where  elfe  in  Britain  where  they  could  obtain  it, 
was  die  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  a  river,  and  fachig 
the  meridian  fun.  '  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  far 
greateft  part  of  the  ftations  on  this  wall.  In  general  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  ftatkms  ftood  tfaickeft  near  the  two 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  protnbly  becaufe-  the  danger  of 
invafion  was  greateft  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  wiU 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftations,  thdr 
toAn  and  Englifli  tiames,  their  fituation  and  diftance 
from  one  another,  by  infpe£Ung-  the  following  table, 
than  we  can  give  him,  with  equal  brevity,  in  any  other 
way.  The  firft  column  contains  the  number  of  the 
ftation,  reckoning  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  fecond  contains 
its  Latin,  and  the  third  its  EngliOi  name ;  and  the  three 
kft  iu  diftance  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  of  it,  i« 
miles,  furlongs,  and  chains. 
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Latm  Name* 

Etigltfli  Name, 

3 

5 

If 

Scgedunmu 

CoufinVhoufc     * 

% 

Pons  JEWx 

N^wcaRlc 

2 

0 

9  ' 

Z 

Condcrcum 

Benwcll-hiU 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Vtndobala 

Rutchcfter 

7 

0 

3' 

5 

Hunnum 

Halton-cheftefa 

5 

r 

7 

6  Cilurnum                    i 

Walwick-cheftcrs 

3 

I 

S 

7  Procolitia 

Ciifrabrugh 

4 

5 

3 

S  Borcovicua 

Houfcllceds 

1 

3 

S 

9 

Vindohna 

Little-cheftcrs 

J 

6 

4 

ID 

jE(ica 

Great-chcfters 

2 

1 

6^ 

KI 

Magna 

Carrvrjran 

2 

6 

a 

12 

Ambogbnaa 

Burdofwaid 

6 

2 

8 

"3 

Fetriana 

Cambeck 

2 

d 

6 

14 

AbalJaba 

Watchcrofa      ' 

5 

I 

9 

IS 

Congavata 

StanwiK 

3 

3 

4 

i6 

Axdodunam 

Brugh 

4 

0 

9 

17 

Gabrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

r 

18 

Tunnocdam 

Bouluefs 

0 
68 

1  '^ 
3 

0 
3 

Length  of  the  wall 

The  cafteUa»  or  caftles,  w^re  the  fecoad  kiad  of  forlifi* 
cations  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall  for 
its  defence.  Thefe  cafties  were  neither  fo  large,  nor 
ftrong,  as  the  ilations,  but  much  more  numerousj  being 
no  fewer  than  eighty  one.  The  (hape  and  dimenfions  of 
the  caftles,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many  of 
them  which  are  ftill  vifible,  were  txzdt  fquares  of  fiity* 
fix  ffet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  except 
on  the  north  fide,  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raifed  much 
above  its  ufual  l?eight,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed 
the  fortification.  The  caftles  were  fituated  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ftations,  at  the  diilance  of  about 
fcven  furlongs  from  each  other  %  though  in  this,  particu- 

Youn.  li  lar 
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Ho^  IX*  lar  circumftances  fometimes  occafioned  z  little  variatToxk 
]^n  thefe  caftles,  guards  were  conftantly  kept  by  a  conw 
pelcnt  number  of  men  detached  from  the  nearell  Rations^ 
The  turreSy  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  lad  kind  of 
lortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  (Ull  much  fmaller^ 
than  the  caftles,  and  formed  only  a  fquare  of  about  twelve 
fcet^  ftanding  out  of  the  wall,  on  its  fouth  fide.  Bein{ 
j(b  fmall^  they  are  more  entirely  ruined  than  the  ftations 
^nd  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  difcover  their  ex- 
a£l  number.  They  ftood  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Caftles,  and  froni  the  faint  Y^iliges  of  a  few  of  thensi 
if,  \js  qonje£tured  that  there  were  four  of  them  between 
^very  two  caftles^  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this  conje^hure, 
the  numbcET  of  the  tnrrets  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  They  were  deCgned  for  watch-towers,  and 
f  laces  for  centinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one 
another,  could  convey  any  alarm  or  intelligence  to  aH 
parts  of  iht  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 
,  Such  were  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets  on  the  wall 
of  Severus ;  and  a  very  confidcrable  body  of  troops  wae 
conftantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence.  The  ofoal 
cempiiment  allowed  for  this  fdrvice  was  as  foUowe  *; 

I.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,  confiding  of  600 
men  each.  -  -  -      7,200 

1.  One  cohort  of  mariners  hi. the  ftation  at 
Boulnefs  -  -  -        (Jqq 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probabl;|r  equal 
to  a  cohort  ...        5qq 

4.  Four  alae  or  wings  of  horfe,  confiftii^g,  at 
the  lowed  co0iputation,  of  400  each         •      i^5oo  ] 

f  Korf.  Brit.  Rom,  p.  1 18.  *•  Naiid*  Ittpcrij,  ^  63. 

.\  For 


appendix; 

Iht  the  t^nitnieAcj  of  mafching  chefe  troops  from 
one  ()art  of  the  wall  to  the  other,  with  the  greater  pteafure 
attd  -expodition,  on  any  feryice^  it  was  attended  with  two 
imHtarjr-wayB,  paved  with  fquare  ftones^  in  the  itioft  Iblid 
and  beautiful  manner^  One  of  thefe  ways  was  fmaller, 
and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military-way  rud  dofe 
aioBg  the  fouth  £de  of  the  wall,  from  turret  to  turret,  and 
oaftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the  foMiers  in  relieTring  their 
guards  and  centinels»  and  fuch  fervices.  The  larger, 
way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the  wall,  nor  touch  at  the 
turrets  orcaftles,  but  purfued  the  moftdirefl  courfefirom 
one  ftatiott  to  another,  and  was  defigned  for  the  con?o« 
atency  of  marching  large  bodies  of  troops. 

Such  was  the  wall  of  Severus,  with  its  ditches,  ftations^ 
tallies,  turrets,  and  military-ways.  Chir  iiltettded  brc^ 
f  ity  obliges  us  to  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  on 
dits  ftupendous  and  mod  noble  work,  which  fets  the  miU^ 
tary  Ikill  and  indefatigable  induftry  ef  the  Roman  troops 
ki  fe  fair  a  light,  and  which  any  antiquary  of  true  fpirk 
.  would  travel  a  thouiand  miles  on  foot  to  fee  in  itspei'* 
StAion ;  but  (kice  this  felidty  is  denied  him,  he  muft 
AContcm  Umfelf  widi  the  feveral  views  of  it  which  he  will 
find  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  DifTertation. 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  seader'a 
cttriofity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particular  bodies  of 
Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this  great  work  were 
executed,  as  we  were  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to  ihe 
wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  infcriptions.  For  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  ftones  with  infcriptions  of  th^ 
lame  kind,  mentioning  the  feveral  bodies  of  troops,  an^ 
the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  each  of  theda,  ori- 
ginally infected  in  the  face  of  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are 
now  to  be  found.  There  have  indeed  been  difcovered,  in 
^  or  near  the  ruinsof  this  wall,  a  great  number  of  fmallfquare 
ftones,  with  very  Ihort,and  generally  in^perfe^t,  infoript^Qia 

I  i  2  upon 
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|f  o.  IX.   upon  them  ;  mentioning  particular  legions,  cohorts  afid 
%^  —yi.  -#   centuries,   but  without  diredly  aflerttag  that  thcf  bad' 
buiU  any  part  of  the  whU,  or   naming  any  number  of 
paces. '  Of  thefc  infcriptions  the  reader  may  fee  no  fewer 
than  twenty*nine  among  the  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland   Infcriptions,    m  Mr.  Horfley's   Britannia  Ho- 
mana.     As  the  ftonps  on.  which  thefe  'mfcripcfons  are  cut 
ate  of  the  fame  (hape  and   fize   with  the  other  fadng- 
ftones  of  this  wall,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  they  hare  been 
originally  placed  in  the  face  of  it.     '  It  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  uniformity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  that  they  were 
aU  intended  to  intimate  fome  one  thing,  and  nothing  fo 
probable  as  that  the  adjacent  wall  was  built  by  the  troops 
mentioned  in  them.     This   was  peihaps  k>  well   under- 
ftood,  that  it  was  not.  thought  neceflary  to  be  exprcfled^ 
and  the  diftance.  of  thefe  infcriptions  from  one  another 
Ihewed   the  quantity  of  work  performed.     If  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  we  know  in  general  that  this  great  work 
was  executed  by  the  fecondand  fixth  legions,  thefe  beiog 
the  only  legions  mentioned  in  thefe  infcrtptions.     Now  if 
this  prodigious  wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  ditcfaeSt 
ftations,  caftles,  turrets,  and  military •  ways,  was  executed 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  by  two  legions  only^  which 
when  moft  complete  made  no  more  than  twelve  thoufand 
men,  how  greatly  mud  we  admire  the  fkill,  the  induftry, 
and  excellent  difcipline  of  the  Roman  Soldiers,  who  were 
ndt  only  the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of 
war,  but  its  moft  a£live  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of 
peace  ?     Nor  were  thefe  foldiers  lefs  dextrous  in  handling 
their  arms  when  they  took  the  field,  than  th'ey  had  before 
Handled  the  fpade,  the  (hovel,  the  mattock,  and  the  trowel; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  then  fought  with  *Ae  fame  Ikill 
»  and  vigour  that  they  liad  wrought  before.     How  much  is 

it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  policy  fo  contrary  to  this  prevails 
in  modern  Europe ;    and  that  her  numerous  (landing 

armies, 
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armies,  which  rometimes  make  fuch  dreadful  havock  in     No.  IX. 

times  of  war,  are  fo  unprofitably  employed  io  times  of  peace. 
This  wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortrefles,  proved  an  i  m- 

penetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near  twQ 

htindred  years.     But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury»  the  Roman  empire  being  aifaulted  on  all  fides,  and 

the  bulk  of  their    forces  withdrawn  from  Britain,  the 
Maeatse  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and  Fi€ts^ 
became  more  daring,  and  fome  of  them  breaking  through 
the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  of  it,  they  car* 
Tied  their  ravages  into  tlie  very  heart  of  Provincial  Britain. 
Thefe  invaders  were  ii^deed  feveral  times  repulfed  after  thi« 
by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Britons.  The 
lad    of    thefe  legfoiis  under  the   command   of  Gallio 
of  Ravenna,  having,  wikh  the  afljftance  of  the   Britons, 
thoroughly  repaired  the  breaches   of  Severus's  wall,  and 
its  fortrefies,  and  exhorte(i^  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave 
defence,  took  their  final  fai[ewel  of  Britain*.      It  foon 
appeared  that  the  (Irongeft  wall^  and  ramparts  are  no  feci>- 
rity  to  an  undifciplined  and  dafiardly  rabble,  as  the  un<- 
happy  Britons  then  were.     The  Scots  and  V'lSts  met  with 
little  refiftance  ip  breaking  through  the  wall^  whofe  towns 
apd  Qaftles  were  tamely  abandoned  (o  their   dedruAive 
rage.     In  many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground^ 
that  it  might  prove  no  obftru£tion  to  their  future  inroads. 
From  this  time   Dp  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair 
this  noble  work*     Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  it  no 
refpe.Q  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fucceeded.    It 
became  the   common  quarry  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  out  of  which   all  the  towns  and  villages  around 
were  built ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  the   inoft  poring  and  patient  antiquarian 
can  hardly  trace  its  vanifliing  foundations.    Jam  fegcs 
eft  ubi  Troia  f uit. 

•  Beds  Hift.  EccIcC  1. 1.  c  i&« 
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NUMBER    X. 

AS  it  b  propofe^  to  give  a  fliort  fpecimcn  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  (cTcrai 
periods  of  their  hiftory,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  choCen  for 
this  purpofe,  being  univerfally  known,  and  not  verj  long. 
Iir  the  prefent  period^  itgfnay  be  proper  to  give  ccg[>ies  of 
this  prayer,  in  the  ancient  Britidii  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  general  language  of  the  ancient  Britons* 
and  a  diale£l  of  tht  Celtic  in  the  WeUh— Comilh— 
Erfc— and  Irifh,  which  were  Xpoken  by  their  pofterity  in 
Wales,  Cornwall^  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  suid  Ireland. 

I. 

The  LokdV  Prayer  in  the  ancient  Britifli  Language. 

ETEN  Taad  rhuvn  wytyn  y  ncofoedodd; 
Santeiddier  yr  hemvu  taw : 
l)e  vedy  dymas  daw : 

Guueler  dy  wollys  arryddayar  megis  agyn  y  nefi. 
£yn*bara  beunydda  vul  dyro  inniheddivu : 
Ammaddcw  ynny  cyn  deledion^  megis  agi  madderu  in 

dcledvvir  ninaw : 
Agna  thowys  ni  in  brofedigaeth  : 
Katmyn  gvvaredni  rhag  drug.       Amen. 

TJf  LordV  Prater  in  Wcl(h. 

EIN  Tad  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefocd  * 

S  a  ntieiddier  dy  ^ w, 
Deved  dy  Deyntas, 

Gwneler  dy  Ewyllys  mcgb  yn  jntfzx  f  ddatair  hefyd^ 
Dyro  ini  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddioU, 

14  Aflinudder 
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Ammaddew  ini  ein  dyledion  fcl  y  piaddeuwn  ninnow  in    Mb.  X. 

dylcd-wyr» 
Ac  nac  arwain  fii  i  brofedegaethj 
Either  gwared  ni  rhag  drwg 
Cannys  eiddol  ti  yw'r  deyrnas,  a*r  nerth,  a'r  gogoniant| 

yn  oes  oefoedd.    Amen. 

ni. 

9%^  LordV  FrAtbr  in  tie  Cornifh  Langua^. 

lO  Y  Taz  cz  yn  neaw. 

Bonegas  y  w  tha  hanauw« 
Tha  Gwlakath  doaz. 

Tha  bonogath  bogwees  en  nore  pocoragen  nesM¥« 
Roe  thenyen  dythma  gon  dyth  bara  givians. 
Ny  gan  rabn  w^ery  cara  ni  giviaQS  mens. 
O  cabin  ledia  ny  nara  idn  tentation. 
3uz  deliver  ny  thart  doeg^    Amen. 

IV. 

The  LordV  Prater  in  the  Erfe  Langaage, 

A  R  Nathairne  ata  ar  neamh. 
^^  Goma  beannuigte  bainmfa. 
Cu  deig  do  Rioghachdfa. 

Denur  do  Tholfi  air  dtalmhuin  mar  ata  air  neamh 
Tabhair   dhuinn  ar  bhfcacha,    amhuil  mhathmuid   dar 

bhfeicheamhnuibh. 
Agas  na  leig  ambuadhread  finn. 
Achd  faor  fin  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leatfa  an  Rioghachd  an  cumhachd  agas  an  gloir 

gu  fi^opcaidh.    Amen^ 

V.  Tie 
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Mo.  X. 

V. 

Thi  LordV  Prater  in  the  Irifli  Language 

A  R  Nathak  ata  ar  neamh. 
Naomhthar  hainm* 
Tigcadh  do  rioghachd*  * 

Deuntar  do  thoil  ar  an  ttalamli^  mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh. 
Ar  naran  heatbcamhail  tabfiair  dhuind  a  niw. 
Agas  .maith  dhulnn  or   bhfiaeha  mar  mhaitmidne  dar 

bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 
Agus  na  Icig  Gnn  a  ccatghuhadh* 
Achd  faor  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein^an  rioghachd  an  cumbachd^  agus  ma 

ghloer  go  fcorruighc.     Amen  K 

^  See  Oratio  Dominica  in  dif^fas  omnium  fere  geiitt«m  linf uas  veifjiy 
E4itore  Joanne  Chamberlaynio^  p.  47,  ^%^  ^^^  ^q,  ^%^ 
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